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PEEFACE 

THE  following  Studies  are  designed  to  reveal  those 
factors  in  the  history  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
which  explain  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  council 
as  well  as  the  establishment  of  the  structural  offices 
which  form  the  institution.  They  are  complete  in 
themselves.  Only  incidentally  are  they  concerned  with 
cabinet  practices  and  personnel.  The  study  of  cabinet 
practices  and  personnel  is  a  large  and  difficult  subject. 
At  another  time,  when  I  have  succeeded  in  compassing 
scattered  and  refractory  materials,  I  propose  to  set  it 
forth  in  accordance  with  the  plan  projected  in  the 
Introduction.  The  limited  task  has  yielded  results 
which  admit  now  of  the  presentation  of  a  book  which 
will  throw  light,  I  hope,  on  a  subject  concerning  which 
there  has  been  hitherto  no  satisfactory  record. 

I  have  felt  obliged  to  give  much  attention  to  political 
debates.  **Few  forms  of  literature  or  history  are  so 
dull,'*  says  John  Morley,  **as  the  narrative  of  political 
debates.  With  a  few  exceptions,  a  political  speech 
like  the  manna  in  the  wilderness  loses  its  savour  on 
the  second  day.'*  On  the  other  hand,  the  truths  of  my 
subject  were  not  to  be  extracted  at  many  points  from 
any  other  sources.  These  sources,  too,  afforded  fre- 
quent glimpses  of  men  of  marked  distinction,  and 
accordingly  helped  to  relieve  the  structural  aspects  of 
the  theme  by  supplying  warmth  and  life.  I  cannot 
resist  paying  tribute  in  this  connection  to  Charles 
Pinckney,  the  brilliant  statesman  from  South  Carolina, 
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whose  work  in  the  Philadelphia  Convention  of  1787 
has  been  better  appreciated  of  late  years  than  ever 
before.  The  longer  I  studied  the  materials  which  have 
entered  into  my  third  chapter  on  the  ''Development 
of  the  Idea  of  a  President's  Gonndl:  1787-1788,''  the 
stronger  became  my  interest  in  Pinckney.  If  I  have 
succeeded  in  setting  in  truer  perspective  such  a  well- 
known  figure  as  Robert  J.  Walker  of  Mississippi ;  and 
if  I  have  drawn  forth'  into  the  light  from  their  dun 
recesses  two  such  comparatively  unknown  men  as 
Judge  Augustus  B.  Woodward  of  Virginia  and 
Charles  B.  Calvert  of  Maryland,  I  shall  have  done 
only  what  the  truth  of  history  seemed  to  warrant. 

Portions  of  the  matter  in  several  of  these  Studies 
have  been  printed  already  in  such  periodicals  as  the 
Americ<m  Historical  Review  (April,  1905,  and  July, 
1911),  the  Tale  Review  (August,  1906,  and  October, 
1911),  the  American  Political  Science  Review  (August, 
1909),  and  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  (September, 
1909).  While  I  have  drawn  freely  upon  such  printed 
matter,  the  book  is  the  product  of  a  renewed  effort  to 
reconsider,  to  elaborate,  and  to  extend  to  the  point  of 
great  fullness  a  collection  of  notes  on  the  basis  of 
which  it  has  been  written. 

To  many  persons  I  am  imder  obligations  for  encour- 
agement or  assistance  at  different  stages  of  the  work. 
The  task  was  originally  suggested  by  Professor  A.  B. 
Hart.  It  was  begun  under  the  guidance  of  Professors 
Hart  and  Edward  Channing,  my  teachers  at  Harvard 
University.  It  developed  in  interest  and  gained  pro- 
portion as  a  result  of  many  conversations  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  method  with  my  friend,  the  late  Professor  E.  G. 
Bourne.  His  disoeming  criticism  first  aroused  me  to 
the  possibilities  of  the  theme,  notwithstanding  his 
characteristically  frank  admission  that  he  cared  little 
about  the  sort  of  task  in  which  I  had  become  involved. 
On  many  points  of  law  I  have  had  the  helpful  counsel 
of  Governor  S.  E.  Baldwin  of  New  Haven,  Connect- 
icut ;  Professor  W.  R.  Vance  of  the  Yale  Law  School ; 
Mr.  Middleton  Beaman,  until  recently  Librarian  of  the 
Law  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court; 
and  Mr.  Henry  E.  Colton,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Attomey-(JeneraL  Professor  J.  Franklin  Jameson, 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Historical  Research  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  was  kind 
enough  to  read  the  first  rough  draft  of  the  manu- 
script ;  he  made  several  suggestions  by  means  of  which 
I  was  enabled  to  improve  the  book.  Professor  William 
A.  Dunning  of  Columbia  University  aided  me  in  simi- 
lar fashion  by  reading  several  of  the  early  chapters. 
Others  to  whom  I  am  grateful  for  encouragement  are : 
President  Lowell  of  Harvard  University,  ex-Secretary 
of  War  Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  Hon.  James  B.  Mann  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  Professors  Franklin  B.  Dexter  and 
Charles  M.  Andrews  of  Yale  University,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Adams  of  the  Hartford  Courant,  Mr.  George  L.  Fox 
of  New  Haven,  and  Mr.  Robert  Brent  Mosher,  for- 
merly Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Appointments  in  the 
State  Department  at  Washington  and  now  Consul  at 
Plauen  in  Saxony.  For  her  painstaking  care  in  exam- 
ining under  my  direction  certain  historic  materials 
which  have  entered  into  the  body  of  the  book  I  am 
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indebted  to  the  late  Miss  E.  G.  Fowler  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  To  no  one,  however,  do  I  acknowledge 
with  greater  readiness  my  gratitude  for  inspiration 
and  assistance  than  to  my  friend,  Professor  Max 
Farrand  of  Yale  University.  He  has  spared  much 
time  in  allowing  me  to  discuss  with  him  many  prob- 
lems all  along  the  way. 

The  book  can  hardly  be  free  from  errors  of  fact  and 
judgment.  For  these  errors  I  am  alone  responsible. 
The  publishers  have  taken  the  utmost  care  to  have  the 
volume  meet  my  wishes  in  every  respect.  Mr.  E. 
Byrne  Hackett  in  particular  has  given  time  and 
thought  to  the  selection  of  type  and  to  oversight  of  all 
the  mechanical  details. 

H.  B.  L. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut, 

October  15, 1911. 
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INTRODUCTION 

NO  man  can  mle  a  people  alone.  However  primi- 
tive a  government  may  be,  the  chief,  called  by 
whatever  name,  is  bound  to  rely  for  his  successful 
direction  of  it  on  aid  outside  himself.  From  the 
distant  beginnings  of  historic  polity,  whether  these 
beginnings  are  studied  in  the  Homeric  poems,  in  the 
traditions  that  lay  behind  the  Boman  Commonwealth 
and  the  succeeding  Empire  or  in  the  slender  records 
of  the  German  tribes — so  far  at  least  as  these  tribes 
had  a  common  permanent  head — ^kings  had  their 
groups  or  councils  of  intimate  advisers.  When  Moses 
complained  that  he  was  not  able  to  ^^bear  this  people 
alone,  because  it  was  too  heavy  for  him, '  *  the  Lord  had 
him  gather  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  Israel  and 
** bring  them  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation'* 
to  stand  there  and  bear  with  him  the  burden  of  the 
people. 

Essential  factors  of  kingly  influence  and  power 
these  councils  were  in  any  system  of  government. 
The  simplest  form  of  council  was  one  composed  of 
assistants  selected  by  the  chief  from  among  his  imme- 
diate friends  and  following,  such  as  his  household 
servants  and  oflScers.  These  intimate  assistants  were 
at  their  leader's  beck  and  call.  Helping  him  to  formu- 
late plans  and  then  to  carry  them  out,  they  sustained 
his  sway.  Some  such  body  characteristic  of  force  and 
efficiency  stood  at  the  very  beginnings  of  successful 
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government.  But  it  marked  not  only  primitiye  organi- 
zation,  for  it  appeared  nnder  many  and  varying  guises 
and  forms  all  through  the  course  of  the  historic  ages. 
The  ancient  empires  of  the  East  knew  it.  Roman 
administrators  utilized  it.  Diocletian  developed  it. 
Charlemagne  would  have  been  helpless  without  it.  In 
the  progressive  organization  of  the  medieval  Church 
it  found  a  place.  By  means  of  it  the  Capetians  laid 
those  firm  foundations  on  which  monarchs  of  a  later 
time  established  absolutism  in  France  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries.  In  England  the 
course  and  development  of  the  royal  council  have  been 
traced  with  exceptional  clearness  through  various 
stages  until  in  Lancastrian  days  it  became  known  as 
the  Privy  Council.  In  time  an  inner  body  differen- 
tiated itself  from  the  Privy  CounciL  This  inner 
council,  attracting  attention,  was  occasionally  termed 
the  Cabinet  Council  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  was  the  precursor  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  over 
which  after  many  difficulties  Parliament  was  destined 
at  length  to  gain  a  controlling  grasp — ^the  committee 
around  which  the  working  government  of  England  is 
organized,  and  by  means  of  which  that  government  is 
directed. 

Into  the  manifold  and  subtle  intricacies  of  these 
many  historic  councils  it  is  not  the  plan  to  enter. 
Whatever  is  true  regarding  the  origin  of  the  American 
President's  Cabinet  Council,  that  institution  was  in  no 
sense  a  conscious  imitation  of  any  organization  in 
existence  at  the  epoch  of  its  creation.  Nevertheless  it 
was  certainly  the  expression  of  a  need  quite  as  old  as 
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govemment — ^the  need,  in  brief,  of  a  corps  of  closely 
associated  assistants  qualified  to  aid  an  executive 
chief  magistrate  in  whom  leadership  and  directive 
force  were  intended  to  be  vigorous  and  really  eflfective. 

Such  oflScers  as  at  first  constituted  the  President's 
Cabinet — ^three  Secretaries  known  as  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  an  Attorney-General — ^were  similar  to 
administrative  officers  found  not  only  in  the  govem- 
ment of  England  but  elsewhere  in  western  Europe. 
Indeed  they  were  foreshadowed  by  somewhat  similar 
officials  in  the  various  American  colonies,  although  not 
by  exact  prototypes. 

The  term  cabinet  or  cabinet  council  is  English. 
There  was  just  a  sufficient  analogy  between  the  group 
of  officials  which  formed  the  English  Cabinet  late  in 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  American  President's 
intimate  advisers  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  appli- 
cation of  the  English  term  to  the  American  group 
appear  to  be  reasonably  significant.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  the  English  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee had  developed  in  the  course  of  a  complicated 
evolution  of  party  practices  and  peculiar  circum- 
stances into  a  parliamentary  committee  which  was 
largely  responsible  even  at  that  time  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Historic  processes  were  pressing  it  for- 
ward to  its  goal,  a  place  of  such  influence  that  it  was 
to  become  the  deciding  factor  in  matters  of  govem- 
ment policy  long  before  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Its  spokesman  and  director  was  already 
customarily  known  as  the  Prime  Minister.  The  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet,  in  contrast  to  the  English  institution. 
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was  essentially  and  simply  an  advisory  oonncil  qnite 
independesnt  of  the  Legislatore.  The  President  sum- 
moned it  if  he  wished  to  do  so.  To  the  President  alone 
its  members  were  responsible.  It  had  at  the  start  no 
pivotal  place  in  the  structure  of  the  American  govem- 
menty  certainly  no  place  that  was  so  recognized  out- 
side of  its  immediate  membership.  Indeed  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Cabinet's  distinct  association  with  the 
executive  chief  alone  was  not  determined  until  early 
practices  under  Washington  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors had  developed  the  principle  into  clearness,  and 
given  it  authority.  Moreover,  the  responsibility 
imposed  upon  the  President  by  the  Constitution  has 
always  tended  to  keep  the  Cabinet  a  subordinate 
element  in  our  government.  As  an  advisory  body  it 
has  been  an  interesting  addition  to  the  executive,  at 
times  helping  much  to  make  or  mar  the  reputation  of 
a  President,  for  the  Cabinet  must  often  be  utilized  to 
create  if  not  to  direct  a  President's  policy,  and  to 
shape  his  attitude  toward  various  problems  of  moment 
to  the  national  welfare.  Unseen  in  its  workings,  but 
presumably  supporting  him  in  his  plans,  the  Cabinet 
is  a  combination  of  qualified  experts  that  has  stood 
behind  every  chief  magistrate.  The  President  may 
of  course  ignore  the  advice  of  his  council,  but — as 
Alexander  Hamilton  cogently  observed  in  1800^ — no 
President  can  as  a  rule  afford  to  do  so.  If  one  were  to 
seek  identity  of  type  for  the  President's  Cabinet,  one 
could  probably  discover  it  more  easily  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  French  monarchy  before  1789  than  in  the 

1  Worlc9  (©d.  H.  C.  Lodge),  VI,  419. 
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government  of  England,  for  the  Cabinet  is  a  veritable 
conseil  du  roi. 

From  a  time  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Consti- 
tution down  to  the  present  day  the  associates  of  the 
President  who  compose  the  Cabinet  have  been  freely 
termed  ^^constitutional  advisers."  Hamilton  thus 
characterized  them.'  Such  usage,  although  loose,  rests 
partly  on  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  as  well  as  the 
statute  law  helped  to  predetermine  a  council. 

The  Constitution  referred  to  the  **  principal  oflScer 
in  each  of  the  executive  Departments,"  and  again  to 
the  ** Heads  of  Departments":  the  President  might 
require  their  opinions  **in  writing"  upon  any  subject 
relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  o£Sces. 
Although  not  expressly  enjoining  executive  depart- 
ments, the  Constitution  thus  clearly  contemplated 
principal  officers.  In  accordance  with  this  view  the 
first  Congress  under  the  new  government  in  1789  pro- 
ceeded among  its  earliest  acts  to  draw  up  laws  for  the 
establishment  of  three  Secretaryships,  and  to  provide 
for  the  office  of  Attorney-General.  By  1792,  or  per- 
haps a  little  earlier,  the  practice  of  President  Wash- 
ington brought  these  four  officers  together  as  an 
advisory  council.  In  1793  the  body  was  popularly 
termed  the  Cabinet.  In  the  course  of  time  Washing- 
ton's practice,  persisted  in  by  his  successors,  became 
an  established  custom. 

Five  other  officials  with  duties  clearly  defined  in  the 
laws  have  since  been  added  to  the  original  four, 
making  to-day  a  council  of  nine  regular  advisers  about 

s  For  a  discussion  of  this  usage  see  chapter  XIXI,  pp.  389  if. 
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the  President.  Although  the  laws  which  from  time  to 
time  have  provided  for  the  creation  of  these  nine 
o£Scial8  have  taken  no  account  of  their  combination 
into  a  body  of  counsellors^  it  should  be  observed, 
nevertheless,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  (1798), 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (1849),  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  (1889),  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  (1903)  were  regularly  conceived  of  as 
''cabinet"  associates  of  the  chief  magistrate  at  the 
different  times  at  which  the  bills  creating  these  respec- 
tive o£Sces  were  discussed,  passed,  and  sanctioned. 
In  fact  it  is  assumed  to-day  simply  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  ''Secretary"  of  a  new  department  will 
become  as  such  an  intimate  adviser  and  associate  of 
the  President,  and  that  by  mere  custom  he  is  entitled 
to  cabinet  place  and  rank.  Yet  there  has  never  been 
either  constitutional  or  legal  provision  requiring  the 
President  to  consult  or  to  summon  the  Cabinet.  Once 
only  has  the  term  Cabinet  been  allowed  thus  far  to 
slip  into  a  federal  statute,  the  word  appearing  for  the 
first  time  in  a  law  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  on 
February  26,  1907.  The  Cabinet,  in  brief,  remains 
to-day  what  it  was  at  the  beginning,  a  customary  body 
of  advisers. 

No  thoroughly  complete  history  of  such  a  customary 
institution  as  the  President's  Cabinet  can,  I  think,  be 
written.  Here  and  there  for  lack  of  evidence  its  story 
must  ever  remain  unknown — concealed  by  impene- 
trable darkness.  Research  and  discovery,  however, 
aided  by  inference  and  reflection,  should  yield  much 
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in  the  way  of  reliable  information  on  the  following 
subjects : 

L    Origin,  Formation,  and  Structure. 
n.    Practices  and  Personnel. 

The  present — ^and  first — series  of  Studies  has  been 
written  chiefly  from  such  historic  materials  as  throw 
light  especially  on  the  origin  and  structural  offices  of 
the  institution.  This  series  is  consequently  limited  to 
setting  forth  the  anatomy  in  contrast  to  the  functions 
of  the  Cabinet.  It  seemed  essential  to  discover  and 
present  those  factors  and  influences  which  could 
account  for  the  early  sununoning  under  President 
Washington  of  the  council,  and  for  the  council's 
natural  enlargement  by  the  gradual  addition  of  chief 
offices.  The  historic  development  of  administrative 
work,  which  not  only  brought  heavy  tasks  to  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  secretariat  but  also  increased  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  President,  has  had  to  be  observed  and 
frequently  conmiented  on.  While  under  this  first 
phase  of  the  subject  I  have  refrained  from  venturing 
far  into  the  domain  of  political  practices,  and  have 
avoided  the  entanglements  of  personal  factors,  at  very 
few  points  in  the  narrative  could  I  forget  how  impor- 
tant practices  and  personnel  must  always  have  been 
to  the  vitality  of  the  institution  as  an  element  in  the 
workings  of  the  national  government. 

In  order  to  complete  my  plan  I  have  in  process  of 
construction  a  second  series  of  Studies  which  are  con- 
cerned with  the  whole  subject  of  Cabinet  Practices 
and  Personnel.    This  second  series  is  designed  to  con- 
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sider  such  subjects  as  cabinet  appointments  and  resig- 
nations, the  qualifications  of  cabinet  officers,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Cabinet  on  executive  policy  and  on  legisla- 
tion, the  history  of  the  cabinet  meeting;  and  to  set 
forth  some  of  the  curious  episodes  that  have  occa- 
sionally marked  the  history  of  the  institution. 


CHAPTER  I 

HISTORIC  SIGNIFICANCE   OP  THE  TERM  "CABINET"  IN 

ENGLAND 


THE  period  of  three  centuries  following  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  was  a  formative  one  for  English 
institutions.  The  circumstances  of  the  Conquest 
brought  immense  authority  to  the  Crown.  This 
authority  was  certain  to  be  controlled  and  limited 
as  English  liberties  were  secured. 

The  original  nucleus  of  royal  power  was  the  curia 
regis.  The  early  history  of  this  body  would  involve 
an  account  of  the  gradual  and  complicated  process  by 
which  judicial,  executive,  legislative  and  political 
functions  were  separated,  one  from  another,  and 
assigned  to  different  organs.  Out  of  the  curia  regis 
there  developed  the  Bang's  Council.*  **At  no  time,'* 
says  a  recent  writer,*  **did  English  kings  fail  to  have 
particular  counsellors,  known  as  consiliarii,  consul- 
tores,  familiares,  domestici,  or  aulici,  including  men  of 
the  household,  of  the  curia,  and  of  the  exchequer.  In 
this  they  were  like  other  kings  (most  notably  the  Bang 
of  France),  other  princes,  and  even  bishops  and  barons 
who  possessed  councils  of  uncertain  composition. ' ' 

1  A.  V.  Dicey,  The  Privy  Council  (1887),  pp.  2,  6-7. 
>  James  F.  Baldwin,  ''The  Beginnings  of  the  King's  Council"  in 
Transaetums  of  the  Boydl  Historical  Society  (1905),  XIX,  n.  s.  29  if. 
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Just  when  the  King's  personal  advisers  began  to  have 
a  recognized  position  as  a  distinct  and  organized  body 
it  is  not  easy  to  say.  The  view  of  Bishop  Stabbs  that 
this  council  can  be  traced  only  from  the  minority  of 
Henry  in  can  no  longer  be  accepted  because  of  the  dis- 
covery of  good  evidence  that  the  King's  Council  was 
already  distinct  and  organized  in  the  reign  of  John. 
It  seems  possible  that  it  may  yet  be  distinguished  as 
early  as  Henry  11 's  reign.  But  there  is  no  positive 
proof.'  We  know  that  the  Common  Council  of  the 
realm  claimed  under  Henry  HI  the  right  to  nominate 
as  well  as  to  confirm  great  officers/  and  thus  to  force 
the  Eang  to  choose  worthy  associates  as  his  personal 
advisers.  But  the  problem  presented  numberless  prac- 
tical difficulties,  especially  as  there  was  at  the  time  no 
developed  or  clearly  defined  legislative  power  apart 
from  the  Eang — ^no  Parliament  with  acknowledged 
prerogatives. 

The  historic  process  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  brought  the  Bang's  Council  to  its 
maturity  by  the  close  of  the  Plantagenet  period.  It 
was  then  the  one  sworn  council  of  the  King.  Not  large 
in  numbers,  it  possessed,  nevertheless,  real  power  and 
efficiency  as  well  as  great  dignity.  Devoted  to  the 
work  of  legislation  as  well  as  administration,  touching 
at  times  on  the  domain  of  a  jealous  and  watchful  Par- 
liament, it  was  the  mainspring  of  government.  The 
powerful  status  to  which  it  had  attained  was  the  result 

s  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History  of  England,  4th  ed.  II,  40  if.  For 
the  more  recent  view,  Baldwin  in  Trans,  of  the  Boyal  Hist,  8oc,  op.  cit., 
p.  32. 

«  Stubbs,  Constitutional  History,  U,  41. 
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of  the  cumulative  effect  of  custom  rather  than  of 
statutory  regulation.' 

In  the  fifteenth  century  under  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster the  Council,  now  coming  to  be  known  as  the 
Privy  Council,  reached  its  greatest  power.  Through 
force  of  many  circumstances  it  was  able  to  over- 
shadow alike  the  Crown,  Parliament,  and  the  people. 
It  had  fallen  from  its  great  traditions  and  its  prestige 
by  the  time  of  Henry  VII's  accession;  but  it  afforded 
the  later  Tudors,  intent  upon  building  up  a  great 
system  of  centralization,  a  royal  instrument  by  means 
of  which  they  were  enabled  to  establish  organized  and 
efficient  rule  throughout  the  kingdom.  Under  their 
sway  the  Privy  Council  gathered  together  and  held 
all  the  threads  of  administration  and  diplomacy.*  In 
its  effectiveness  as  a  Tudor  organ,  it  has  been  char- 
acterized as  **  practically  the  predecessor  of  the 
modem  Cabinet  of  Ministers. ' '^ 

Soon  after  the  coming  to  the  throne  of  the  obstinate 
and  injudicious  line  of  the  Stuarts,  the  problem  of  the 
relations  of  the  King  to  his  personal  associates  and 
close  political  advisers  began  to  assume  a  foremost 

s Baldwin,  ''Early  Becorda  of  the  King's  Council"  in  American 
Historic4a  Beview  (October,  1905),  XI,  1-15.  "Antiquities  of  the 
King's  Ck>uncil"  in  English  Hiaioricdl  Beview  (Januarj,  1906),  XXI, 
1.20.  "The  King's  Ck>uncil  from  Edward  I  to  Edward  III"  in  Eng. 
Hist.  Bev.  (January,  1908),  XXIII,  1-14.  "The  Privy  Council  of  the 
Time  of  Richard  II"  in  Amer.  Hist.  Bev.  (October,  1906),  XII,  114. 

*  Dicey,  Privy  Council;  J.  F.  Baldwin,  as  previously  cited;  Lord 
Eustace  Percy,  The  Privy  Council  under  the  Tudors  (Stanhope  Prize 
Essay,  1907),  pp.  1-2. 

^Aets  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England  (1542-1547).  J.  R  Dasent, 
ed.y  I,  Preface,  viiL 
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place.  By  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I  it 
was  clearly  defined.  What  its  solution  would  be  was 
determined  as  a  result  of  the  political  upheaval  which 
followed.  In  the  seventeenth  century  parliamentary 
government  germinated.  It  developed  markedly  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  maturity  of  the  system 
is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  English  govern- 
ment in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  personal  monarchy  of  Charles  I,  with  all  that 
it  implied  in  the  way  of  restriction  of  popular  rights 
and  widespread  oppression,  was  more  than  a  pro- 
gressive people  could  endure.  At  the  very  outset  of 
the  reign  the  claims  of  the  Crown  and  Parliament  were 
felt  to  be  incompatible.  The  Commons  demanded 
supremacy  in  the  state  and  attempted  to  extract  from 
the  King  a  promise  that  he  would  change  his  ministers 
whenever  the  Commons  were  displeased  with  them. 
ParUament  really  was  striving  to  make  the  govern- 
ment dependent  upon  itself.  In  other  words  the  idea 
of  parliamentary  leadership  was  assuming  a  positive 
and  aggressive  maturity.  At  the  time^  as  perhaps 
never  before,  English  popular  opinion  won  not  only 
expression  but  very  capable  direction.  It  was  inevi- 
tably an  epoch  of  experiment,  but  of  experiment  which 
often  was  made  along  conservative  and  older  lines. 

The  demand  that  the  Eang  submit  to  the  guidance 
of  such  worthy  counsellors  as  Parliament  could  trust 
was  so  frequently  reiterated  after  1640  that  its  reitera- 
tion is  strong  evidence  that  it  had  assumed  the  aspect 
of  a  very  vital  political  principle.  Among  numerous 
instances  it  was  clearly  formulated  in  the  petition  pre- 
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ceding  the  Grand  Remonstrance  (1641),  in  a  document 
according  to  which  the  Eang's  subjects  beg — 

That  your  Majesty  will  ....  be  pleased  to  remove  from 
your  council  all  such  as  persist  to  favour  and  promote  any 
of  those  pressures  and  corruptions  wherewith  your  people 
have  been  grieved,  and  that  for  the  future  your  Majesty  will 
vouchsafe  to  employ  such  persons  m  your  great  and  public 
affairs,  and  to  take  such  to  be  near  you  in  places  of  trust,  as 
your  Parliament  may  have  cause  to  confide  in  .  .  .  .* 

Such  a  demand,  when  put  into  practical  shape,  meant 
a  government  residing  in  a  body  of  men  acting  under 
the  control  of  Parliament. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  analyze  the  steps  taken  or 
projected  by  the  Long  Parliament  from  1640  onwards 
for  the  purpose  of  wresting  from  Charles  certain 
special  powers  and  thereby  gaining  control  over 
administrative,  financial,  judicial,  and  military  affairs. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  by  1644  Parliament  was  fully 
determined  in  its  purpose  to  control  such  matters. 
In  the  first  half  of  that  year,  in  view  of  the  indefinite 
continuance  of  the  war,  two  ordinances  were  passed, 
dated  respectively  February  16  and  May  22,  which 
provided  for  the  so-called  Committee  of  Both  King- 
doms.    This  Committee,  composed  of  seven  Peers, 

8  S.  B.  Gardiner,  Conatiiuiional  Documents  of  the  Puritan  Eevolution 
(1889),  p.  129.  Gardiner  prints  his  volume  for  everyday  use,  and  conse- 
quently he  omits  old-fashioned  italics  and  numerous  capital  letters  and 
some  superfluous  commas.  The  same  passage  may  be  found  in  J.  Bush- 
worth,  HieioriecH  Collections,  IV,  438.  Of.  the  similar  demand  of  the 
Grand  Remonstrance,  (Gardiner's  Documents,  pp.  131,  153,  154.  See  also 
the  demand  in  the  Ten  Propositions  of  June  24,  1641.  Ihid,,  p.  92.  Gf. 
pp.  125,  171  (Nineteen  Propositions),  246,  340  (Humble  Petition  and 
Advice  of  1657). 
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fourteen  Commoners^  and  four  Commissioners  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament,  was  to  ''order  and  direct  what- 
soever doth  or  may  concern  the  managing  of  the  war 
....  and  whatsoever  may  concern  the  peace  of 
his  Majesty's  dominions."  By  Mr.  Gktrdiner  it  is 
regarded  as  ''the  first  attempt  to  give  practical  shape 
to  the  idea  of  a  government  residing  in  a  body  of  men 
acting  under  the  control  of  Parliament."*  Here, 
according  to  the  same  writer,  the  student  of  English 
institutions  comes  upon  "the  first  germ  of  the  modem 
Cabinet  system."  The  Committee  exercised  "general 
executive  powers  under  responsibility  to  Parliament. 
....  Though  it  was  not,  like  a  modem  Cabinet,  com- 
posed of  persons  of  only  one  shade  of  political  opinion, 
the  opinion  that  the  war  ought  to  be  carried  on  with 
vigour  was  decidedly  preponderant  in  it."  "That 
the  Committee  thus  instituted,"  he  adds,  "could  never 
be  more  than  an  interesting  experiment  was  the  nat- 
ural result  of  the  fact  that  the  Parliament  from  which 
it  sprung  had  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  national 
body."" 

The  Committee  of  Both  Eangdoms  disappeared  in 
1648,  within  about  four  years  of  its  creation.  What 
the  reader  should  observe  is  this:  that  the  demand 

*  S.  B.  (}ardinery  CwMiituiumdl  Documents,  In  trod.,  pp.  zliii-zliv,  190, 
192.  The  first  Ordinance,  it  will  be  obeenred,  was  limited  to  three 
months.  Of.  C.  H.  Firth,  The  House  of  Lords  during  the  CivU  War 
(1910),  pp.  138-141. 

w  Gardiner,  History  of  the  Great  CiviX  War,  I,  357  if.  As  yet  Gardiner 
is  the  only  historian  who  has  given  these  Ordinances  any  careful  atten- 
tion, although  Mr.  Firth  touches  upon  them  in  his  most  recent  book.  The 
House  of  Lords  during  the  CivU  War.  Of.  D.  Masson,  The  Life  of 
John  Milton,  III  (ed.  1896),  41,  331,  579,  585. 
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which  called  it  into  existence  represented  a  sound  and 
fundamental  principle,  which  was  repeatedly  voiced 
or  formulated  during  the  epoch,  and  was  never  after- 
wards surrendered,  at  least  by  the  more  liberal 
leaders.  In  brief,  the  later  and  matured  English 
Cabinet  Committee  was  the  consummate  and  practical 
achievement  of  this  persistent  demand. 

n 

As  the  seventeenth  century  in  England  witnessed 
the  crude  beginnings  of  parliamentary  government, 
so  that  century  first  began  to  attach  political  signifi- 
cance to  the  term  cabinet.  The  term  had  originally 
appeared  in  the  language  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Francis  Bacon  was  among  the  earliest  writers  to 
reflect  in  his  Essays^  its  political  sense.  From 
Bacon's  time  it  may  be  traced  with  many  varieties  of 
shadings  through  Speed,  Walter  Yonge,  Massinger, 
Clarendon,  Selden,  Pepys,  Sir  John  Beresby  and 
Evelyn  to  Bolingbroke,  Swift,  Boger  North,  and  other 
memoir  writers  of  Queen  Anne's  and  the  Georgian 
epoch." 

An  extract  from  the  State  Papers  dated  at  London, 
June  8,  1622,  reads  as  follows:  ** Chamberlain  to 
Carleton.  A  Cabinet  Council  is  talked  of,  to  which 
the  most  secret  and  important  business  may  be  com- 
mitted  ""   This  is  the  earliest  usage  of  the  term 

UEd.  S.  H.  BeynoldB  (Oxford:  1891),  p.  148,  foot  note  a. 
u  See  Note  1  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

»  Calendars  of  State  Papers—Domestic  (1619-1623),  p.  404.  Cf.  also 
Ibid.  (1623-1625),  pp.  156,  203.    On  April  23,  1625:  << There  is  talk  of 
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that  I  can  discover  in  these  valuable  and  miscellaneous 
sources.  By  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  however, 
the  term  is  frequently  found  in  them. 

The  varied  and  often  vague  applications  of  the  term 
it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon.  For  much  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  it  signified  a  body  of  royal  counsellors 
or  ministers  which  met  in  private,  a  committee  of 
state  apt  to  be  concerned  with  such  secret  and  informal 
measures  as  Parliament  could  not  easily  fathom  or 
control.  It  was  seldom  used  without  opprobrium  even 
well  into  the  eighteenth  century.  There  is  no  better 
illustration  of  this  than  in  two  discussions  of  the  term 
as  it  cropped  up  in  Parliament  in  the  years  1692  and 
1711  respectively. 

**  *  Cabinet-CounciP  [retorted  an  angry  member  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  November,  1692]  is  not  a 
word  to  be  found  in  our  Law-books.  We  knew  it  not 
before ;  we  took  it  for  a  nick-name.  Nothing  can  fall 
out  more  unhappily  than  to  have  a  distinction  made 
of  the  *  Cabinet'  and  *  Privy  Council.*  ....  If  some 
of  the  Privy  Council  must  be  trusted,  and  some  not, 
to  whom  must  any  gentleman  apply  f  Must  he  ask, 
*Who  is  a  Cabinet-Counsellor?*     This  creates  mis- 

a  selected  or  Cabinet  Council,  whereto  none  are  admitted  but  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  Lords  Treasurer  and  Chamberlain,  Lord  Brooke,  and 
Lord  Conway. ' '  Walter  Tonge  probably  refers  to  the  same  matter  when 
he  records  in  June,  1625,  this  entry  in  his  Diary  (p.  83,  Camden  Society, 
1848) :  "The  King  made  choice  of  six  of  the  nobility  for  his  Council  of 
the  Cabinet,**  On  July  14,  1630,  Sir  Thomas  Roe  referred  to  Sir  Henry 
Vane — as  Mr.  Gardiner  long  since  (1886)  pointed  out — as  one  "who  is 
of  the  Cabinet."  Cal  of  St.  Papers— Domestic  (1629-1631),  p.  306. 
According  to  Clarendon  {History,  I,  263,  ed.  of  1826),  within  a  few  years 
the  terms  "Committee  of  State,"  "Junto,"  and  "Cabinet  Council" 
were  used  synonymously  when  a  group  of  royal  advisers  was  referred  to. 
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trust  in  the  people **"    **The  method  of  the 

cabinet  [declared  another  member  on  the  same  occa- 
sion] is  not  the  method  nor  the  practice  of  England 
....  things  are  concerted  in  the  Cabinet,  and  then 

brought  to  the  council If  this  method  be,  you 

will  never  know  who  gives  advice ' '" 

In  January,  1711,  discussion  arose  in  the  House 
of  Lords  over  the  question  of  using  the  term 
cabinet  council — as  at  first  it  was  proposed  to  do — 
or  ministers  in  a  resolution  of  censure.  It  was 
objected  that  both  terms  were  ambiguous.  Both 
terms,  moreover,  were  unknown  to  the  law.  Of  the 
two,  ministers  or  ministry  was  called  **too  copious '* 
in  its  meaning,  for  the  Cabinet  Council,  it  was 
observed,  did  not  take  in  all  the  ministers.  The  dis- 
cussion became  strenuous  and  was  delaying  really 
important  and  pressing  business,  when  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough  gave  it  an  amusing  turn  by  reminding 
his  colleagues  of  a  distinction  with  which  he  was 
familiar.  He  had  heard,  he  said,  that  ^Hhe  Privy 
Counsellors  were  such  as  were  thought  to  know  every 
thing  and  knew  nothing ;  and  ....  those  of  the  Cabinet 
Council  thought  nobody  knew  any  thing  but  them- 
selves  '*" 

However  reproachful  the  reflections  cast  on  the  term 
by  members  of  Parliament  might  be,  ** cabinet'*  or 
**  cabinet  council '*  was  well  recognized  and  in  frequent 
use  by  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

M  Tarliamentary  History,  V,  731. 
M  Ibid.,  V,  733. 
M  /Wd.,  VI,  971  ff. 
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Thus  on  June  16,  1690,  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen, 
writing  to  King  William  m,  says :  ''The  Lords  of  the 
Cabinet  think.  •  •  .  ."^   A  week  later:  ''Her  Majesty 

is  very  diligent  at  cabinet  oonninls The  Queen 

hereupon  called  the  cabinet  council  and  gave  several 

orders ''^    On  September  5,  1694,  there  was 

recorded  the  draft  of  a  summons  "to  the  Cabinet 
Council  to  meet  this  day  at  5  p.m.  •  •  •  .''^ 

in 

Behind  the  term,  which  it  has  been  comparatively 
easy  to  trace,  was  the  thing — the  Committee  or  Coimcil 
of  the  Cabinet.  It  would  certainly  be  vain  to  seek  any 
precise  beginnings  for  such  a  committee;  the  search 
for  these  would  lead  inevitably  into  a  maze  of  prac- 
tices which  are  found  far  back  in  history.  But  two 
matters  are  tolerably  clear :  in  the  first  place  some  such 
committee  began  to  attract  enough  attention  to  be 
noted  in  the  records  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  and  writers  of  authority  in  that  cen- 
tury regarded  the  Cabinet  Committee  as  an  offshoot 
of  the  Privy  Council,  itself  the  traditional  organ  of 
executive  power.  Roger  North,  for  example,  basing 
his  statements  on  records  left  by  his  brother,  Francis 
North,  the  Lord  Keeper  Guilford,  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  government  of  Charles  11,  could  say 
of  the  Cabinet  Council  this :  "  as  offices  of  the  law,  out 
of  clerkships,  spawn  other  offices,  so  this  council  was 

If  Calendars  of  State  Papers — Domestic  (1690-1691),  p.  33. 

w  Ibid,,  p.  38. 

wj&id.  (1694-1695),  p.  295. 
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derived  from  the  Privy  Council,  which,  originally,  was 
the  same  thing.  ....  Assemblies,  at  first,  reasonably 
constituted  of  a  due  number  and  temper  for  dispatch 
of  affairs  committed  to  them,  by  improvident  increase, 
came  to  be  formal  and  troublesome,  the  certain  conse- 
quence of  multitude,  and  thereby  a  new  institution 
becomes  necessary:  whereupon  it  is  found  easier  and 
safer  to  substitute  than  to  dissolve.  Thus  the  cabinet 
council,  which,  at  first,  was  but  in  the  nature  of  a 
private  conversation,  came  to  be  a  formal  council,  and 
had  the  direction  of  most  transactions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, foreign  and  domestic.*^  Although  this  well- 
known  passage  may  have  been  descriptive  of  what 
took  place  under  Charles  II  near  the  opening  of  the 
reign,  it  can  reasonably  be  interpreted  as  having  had, 
in  its  author's  mind,  a  more  general  and  wider  appli- 
cation. In  the  wider  sense  it  affords  a  statement 
close  to  historic  truth. 

Institutions  have  a  way  of  appearing  before  they 
are  named.  And  this  postulate  would  tend  to  turn 
the  student  on  the  trail  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  into 
the  Tudor  epoch.  Knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the 
Privy  Council  within  the  epoch  is  still  very  incom- 
plete, but  it  is  larger  than  that  of  the  Stuart  epoch, 
for  as  yet  the  acts  of  the  Council  after  1604  have  not 
been  printed.**    Under  the  Tudors  the  mass  of  admin- 

»B.  North,  Lives  of  the  Norths  (London:  1826,  3  vola.  ),  II,  50-51. 
Cf.  John  Trenehard,  A  Short  History  of  Standing  Armies  in  England 
(1698),  for  a  similar  view. 

&Lord  Eustace  Percy,  op,  cit,,  pp.  35-39,  68  £f.  G.  W.  Prothero, 
Introd.    to    Statutes   and   Constitutional   Documents    (1559-1625),    pp. 

•  •  •      ^am 

ZCTUl  IT. 
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iBtrative,  judicial  and  exeoative  business  in  the  hands 
of  the  Privy  Council  was  enormous.  The  size  of  the 
Council  increased,  esjiecially  under  Edward  VI  and 
Mary.  With  larger  tasks  than  ever  to  perform,  it  was 
inevitable  that  it  should  delegate  some  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion if  not  its  authority.  Under  Edward  VI  and  his 
successor  the  work  of  the  Privy  Council  was  divided 
among  sundry  committees,  the  most  notable  of  which 
was  probably  the  Committee  of  State  of  1553.  From 
this  point  Sir  William  B.  Anson  dates  the  permanency 
of  the  practice  of  discussing  important  business  in  an 
interior  counciL  This  committee  may  be  regarded, 
according  to  the  same  writer,  as  the  precursor  of  the 
Committee  of  State  of  1640  which  Clarendon  described 
as  being  termed  by  way  of  reproach  a  '^  Cabinet 
Council."  ''It  seems,"  says  Anson,  ''almost  inevi- 
table that  unless  the  entire  Privy  Council  was  often 
reconstituted  the  treatment  of  important  matters  must 
pass  into  the  hands  of  a  few.  The  Council  would 
always  contain  men  qualified  for  one  cause  or  another 
to  be  Councillors  of  the  Crown  but  not  possessed  of 
the  practical  sagacity,  promptitude  of  judgment,  and 
force  of  character  which  come  into  play  when  some 
crisis  calls  for  immediate  action  and  nothing  that  can 
be  done  is  free  from  risk.  The  men  who  possess  these 
qualities  would  be  the  men  to  form  the  '  Committee  of 
State, ^  the  'junto,*  the  'Cabinet.'  *^ 

22  Anson,  The  Law  and  Ctuiom  of  the  Canstiiuium,  Pt.  11,  The 
Crown  (2d  ed.,  1896),  pp.  92-93.  Anson  draws  his  conclusion  from  Bur- 
net's History  of  the  Be  formation,  V,  119,  from  the  minutes  of  a  cabinet 
council  of  Augiist  16,  1640  (The  Hardwicke  Papers ,  II,  147),  and  from 
Clarendon's  comments  in  his  History,  Bk.  II,  ss.  61,  99.    Lord  Eustace 
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This  truly  notable  conclusion  which  places  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  practice  of  interior  councils — ^in  other 
words  the  beginnings  of  the  Cabinet  Committee — ^back 
in  the  Tudor  epoch  is  plausible.  It  rests  upon  insuffi- 
cient evidence  to  make  it  altogether  convincing.  What 
it  helps  to  explain  is  this:  the  appearance  under 
James  I  of  a  new  political  phrase;  the  apparent 
decline  of  the  Privy  Council  in  position  and  power 
under  the  Stuarts. 

The  practice  of  advising  with  an  inner  ring  of  coun- 
cillors or  of  going  even  outside  the  Privy  Council  for 
advice  was  certain  to  arouse  the  suspicions  of  a  watch- 
ful Parliament.  It  would  seem,  moreover,  to  give 
special  point  to  Clarendon's  observation  regarding 
Charles  I,  that  the  King's  failure  properly  to  estimate 
the  importance  of  the  Privy  Council  as  an  institution 
and  to  maintain  its  authority  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  which  help  to  explain  the  fall  of  the  monarchy.^ 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  practice  of  inner 
councils  was  continued  under  Charles  II,  but  with  cer- 
tain modifications  that  reveal  some  growing  deference 
on  the  part  of  the  monarch  toward  Parliament.  Once 
back  in  England  in  1660,  the  circumstances  of  the 
political  situation  forced  upon  Charles  a  large  and 
unmanageable  Privy  Council.  It  was  soon  found 
expedient  to  divide  it  into  various  committees.  Con- 
spicuous among  these  was  the  so-called  Committee  of 
Foreign  Affairs.   There  was  another  committee,  which 

Perej  deteets  in  some  of  the  Marian  and  Elizabethan  committees  of  the 
Prirj  ConneH  elements  of  permanenej.    Op,  cit,  p.  39. 

SG.  H.  Firth  in  English  Historical  Beview,  January,  1904,  pp.  42  ff. 
(Art:  << Clarendon '8  'History  of  the  Bebellion.'  ") 
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Clarendon  describes  in  this  way.  The  King,  he 
wrote — 

appointed  the  chancellor  and  some  others  to  have  frequent 
consultations  with  such  members  of  the  parliament  who  were 
most  able  and  willing  to  serve  him;  and  to  concert  all  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  the  transactions  in  the  houses 
might  be  carried  with  the  more  expedition,  and  attended  with 
the  best  success.* 

This  latter  measure  is  suggestive  of  Temple's  well- 
known  plan  of  1679,  which  proved  to  be  a  vain 
endeavor  to  establish  a  sort  of  mechanism  by  which 
Parliament  and  the  King's  Council  could  work 
together.  But.  the  complaint  of  the  time  was  that 
some  Cabinet  Council  ^' takes  things  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Privy  Council"* — a  complaint  that  was  based 
on  the  conviction  that  so  long  as  any  inner  committee 
of  the  Privy  Council,  called  by  whatever  name, 
remained  under  royal  control,  such  a  committee  must 
be  only  a  variation  of  a  time-worn  means  of  sustaining 
the  King's  arbitrary  power. 

The  King's  arbitrary  power  was  precisely  the  tradi- 
tional feature  of  government  which  the  more  liberal 
English  statesmen  of  the  seventeenth  century  endeav- 
ored to  find  means  to  control.  Inasmuch  as  the  future 
liberties  of  the  nation  were  felt  to  depend  on  the 
success  or  the  failure  of  their  efforts  in  this  direction, 
the  issue  became  the  most  vital  one  of  the  century. 
As  it  matured,  it  was  destined  to  give  form  and 

^The  Life  of  Edward  Earl  of  Clarendon.  By  Himself  (Oxford: 
1857),  I,  308.  T.  H.  Lister,  Life  and  Administration  of  Edward,  First 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  U,  6  fP. 

» Grey's  Debates,  VI,  313.    December,  1678. 
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impetus  to  numerous  ideas  and  practices.  Among 
ideas  was  the  conception  of  the  importance  and  grow- 
ing need  of  some  sort  of  parliamentary  control  over 
the  King's  advisers,  especially  over  those  inner  coun- 
cils which  were  too  apt  to  direct  and  sway  his  policy. 
Among  practices  may  be  noted  those  which  prevailed 
during  the  period  of  the  Long  Parliament — the 
appointing  of  parUamentary  committees  for  executive 
purposes."  Taken  together,  this  conception  and  the 
practice  of  parliamentary  executive  committees  may 
be  regarded  as  the  most  important  contributions  of 
the  seventeenth  century  toward  the  formation  of 
England's  future  government. 


IV 


The  eighteenth  century  was  marked  by  a  steady  but 
rather  unconscious  development  of  parliamentary  or 
committee  government  in  England.  The  process  had 
certainly  begun  long  before  that  period,  but  it  was 
invigorated  by  and  rested  upon  ideals  that  were 
largely  the  outcome  of  the  seventeenth-century  strug- 
gles between  King  and  Parliament.  From  the  epoch 
of  the  Revolution  which  brought  William  and  Mary 
to  the  throne,  the  problem  was  essentially  this:  the 
arrangement  of  political  mechanism  in  a  way  such  as 

SB '  <  The  practice  of  appointing  committees  is  almost  as  old  as  Parlia- 
ment itself,  bat  the  appointment  of  committees  for  executive  purposes 
was  the  invention  of  the  seventeenth  century  ....  it  remains  certain 
that  it  was  the  one  method  of  the  Long  Parliament."  Edward  Jenks, 
Tke  CoMiiiutiondl  Experiments  of  the  Commanwedlth  (Cambridge  Hist. 
Essays,  No.  m),  p.  12. 
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wonld  allow  Parliament  or  more  especially  the  House 
of  Commons  to  gain  control  of  the  small  and  informal 
gronp  of  intimate  royal  advisers  sometimes  termed 
the  Cabinet  Conunittee.  It  was  particularly  to  the 
credit  of  Robert  Spencer,  second  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
perhaps  the  most  influential  director  of  William's 
internal  policy,  that  he  pointed  out  to  the  King  the 
importance  of  securing  parliamentary  support  by 
giving  the  great  offices  to  parliamentary  leaders  and 
making  these  his  ministers.  Moreover,  he  perceived 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  if  the  monarch  could  be 
induced  to  prefer  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  parties, 
Whigs  and  Tories."  Sunderland's  advice  was  along 
these  lines  in  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  helped  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem 
which  proved  to  mean  in  the  long  run  that  Parliament 
wonld  ultimately  contain,  nominate,  guide  and  control 
its  own  executive." 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  within 
the  reign  of  Anne  there  was  an  informal  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee,  councillors  and  administrative  officers  who 
were  exercising  functions  in  the  state  that  can  be 
traced  in  part  from  those  of  the  old  Tudor  office  of 
Principal  Secretary  of  State.  There  was  no  clear 
evidence  that  the  individuals  composing  this  com- 
mittee recognized  their  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  affairs.  They  owed  as  yet  no  special  allegiance  to 
any  one  of  their  number.  And  they  were  still  unaware 
that  their  continuance  in  office  would  depend  on  the 

V  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  LIII,  368  ff. 

a  John  Morlejy  Walpole  (English  Statesmen  ser.))  p.  139. 
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continuance  of  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons.*  In  unforeseen  ways  both  circumstances 
and  personnel  kept  affecting  the  practices  of  govern- 
ment. But  neither  the  meaning  of  circumstances  nor 
the  force  of  personality  could  be  determined  easily  or 
quickly  in  respect  to  their  influence  on  the  process  of 
the  development  of  committee  government. 

Two  conservative  clauses  in  the  Act  of  Settlement 
were  summarily  nullified  in  the  early  part  of  Anne's 
reign  by  being  repealed.*  As  originally  passed,  they 
raised  a  barrier  directly  in  the  way  of  parliamentary 
control  over  the  ministry.  Yet  neither  when  they  were 
first  incorporated  into  the  law  nor  when  they  were 
repealed,  could  men  have  understood  their  full  bear- 
ing on  the  future  of  governmental  mechanisln.  The 
Tories,  eager  to  check  the  practices  of  interior  coun- 
cils  by  reviving  the  authority  of  the  Privy 'Council, 
were  responsible  for  a  provision  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment which  declared  that  all  matters  properly  cogni- 
zable in  the  Privy  Council  by  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  realm  were  to  be  transacted  there,  and  furthermore 
that  all  Privy  Councillors  advising  and  consenting  to 
any  resolution  must  sign  such  resolution.  Another 
provision  excluded  all  servants  of  the  Crown  from  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  restriction  on  a  stateman's 
liberty  in  the  first  provision  was  against  the  sentiment 
of  the  time.  The  second  provision  would  have 
destroyed  close  relations  between  the  executive  and  the 
legislature,  and  by  withdrawing  ministers  from  the 

A  Anson,  Law  and  Custom,  Pt.  II,  p.  105. 
»4  Anne,  c.  8,  as.  24,  25. 
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House  of  Commons  wonld  have  weakened  oompletely 
its  influence. 

The  direotive  forces  of  the  centory,  the  forces  which 
carried  parliamentary  government  well  along  towards 
maturity,  were  with  the  Whigs.  And  Walpole  prob- 
ably did  more  than  any  single  man  within  the  century 
to  establish  what  has  been  called  the  bias  of  the  sys- 
tem. Many  circumstances  and  many  men  aided  in  the 
process.  The  harmony  of  policy  that  existed  between 
the  Whig  leaders  and  two  such  foreigners  as  G^rge  I 
and  George  11  was  a  circumstance  of  paramount 
importance.  The  reactionary  effort  of  George  111, 
nourished  as  a  youth  on  the  conservative  philosophy 
of  Bolingbroke 's  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King,  failed  miser- 
ably.^ Yet  the  fact  of  its  failure  was  not  to  be  foretold 
much  before  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  Whigs  had  inherited  the  liberal  traditions  of 
government  from  the  seventeenth  century.  Their 
ideas  molded  the  Cabinet  into  a  vital  institution. 

There  was  no  writer  in  the  eighteenth  century  who 
attempted  to  make  an  exposition  of  the  place  of  the 
Cabinet  Committee  in  the  English  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

Montesquieu's  Esprit  des  Lois,  which  appeared  in 
1748,  set  forth  an  idealized  view  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution which  influenced  a  number  of  conspicuous 
writers  on  law  and  government.    The  French  author 

31  Bolingbroke '8  famous  essaj  was  written  at  a  time  (1738)  when 
parliamentary  government  was  at  a  low  ebb.  The  attempt,  sajs  Mr. 
G.  W.  Alger,  ''to  put  this  philosophy  into  effect  was  among  the  causes 
of  the  Bevolution  which  separated  us  from  Great  Britain."  Atlantic 
Monthly,  November,  1908,  pp.  581-582. 
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perceived  some  of  the  great  principles  which  had  been 
at  work  and  were  making  for  the  advancement  of 
English  political  liberties.  He  was  convinced  that  the 
secret  of  the  Constitntion  lay  in  the  clear  separation 
of  the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judicial 
powers.  But  he  failed  to  see  or  to  appreciate  those 
subtle  features  of  parliamentary  custom  and  prac- 
tice, on  the  basis  of  which  the  Cabinet  was  assuming 
the  guise  of  a  working  and  organic  institution." 

Blackstone  was  the  first  legal  writer  in  England 
over  whom  Montesquieu  had  a  marked  influence.  The 
Commentaries  were  published  between  1765  and  1769. 
Concerned  primarily  with  the  law  of  the  Constitution, 
the  work  took  no  account  of  such  a  customary  institu- 
tion as  the  Cabinet.  From  the  more  general  realm  of 
history  Blackstone  ventured  to  draw  the  ordinary 
distinctions  between  the  various  parts  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  government,  and  presented  the  optimistic  con- 
clusion that  the  British  Constitution  afforded  the  best 
of  all  possible  governments.  However  unsound  such 
views  might  be,  they  were  not  likely  to  detract  much 
from  the  essential  merits  of  the  great  treatise  in  which 
they  were  to  be  found,  or  to  attract  general  attention. 
Yet  it  was  just  these  views  that  furnished  the  means 
of  bringing  a  young  student  of  law  and  philosophy 
into  his  first  prominence  as  a  writer." 

Moved  by  his  recollections  of  Blackstone  *s  lectures 
at  Oxford,  with  which  at  the  time  he  heard  them 
(1763)  he  was  inclined  to  disagree,  and  convinced  of 

s  Especially  Bk.  XI,  chap.  6. 

sPanl  Janet,  Histoire  de  la  Science  Politique  (1887),  II,  399  ff. 
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the  unhistoric  and  miBleading  nature  of  certain  jms- 
sages  in  Blackstone's  first  volnme,  Jeremy  Bentham 
published  anonymously  in  1776  A  Fragment  on  Oov- 
ernment.  In  this  pamphlet  Bentham  took  Blackstone 
to  task  for  his  optimism,  and  discussed  at  some  length 
his  view  of  the  British  Constitution,  dwelling  upon 
the  great  lawyer's  failure  (as  he  conceived  it)  to  dis- 
tinguish clearly  or  adequately  the  executive  from  the 
legislative  power.  To  Bentham  the  work  of  the  Swiss 
writer,  De  Lolme,  appealed  as  far  more  thoughtful  and 
historically  sound  than  Blackstone 's.  While  Ben- 
tham's  criticism  was  amply  justified,  it  rested  on  no 
intimate  knowledge  either  of  English  history  or  of 
parliamentary  practice,  and  was  accordingly  chiefly 
destructive.  It  is  notable,  however,  as  Bentham 's  first 
effort  to  apply  the  scientific  method  to  problems  of 
legislation.'* 

The  original  edition  of  De  Lolme's  Constitution  de 
VAngleterre  was  published  in  1771.*  Revised  by 
its  author  several  times  and  considerably  elaborated, 
it  assumed  final  form  in  1784,  and  then  included  eleven 
chapters  in  addition  to  those  it  originally  had  con- 
tained, making  a  total  of  thirty-five  chapters  besides 
a  brief  Introduction  and  a  bibliographical  note.  Trans- 
lated into  English  a  few  years  after  its  first  appear- 
ance, it  attracted  many  readers,  among  them 
^^ Junius,"  Bentham,  Alexander  Hamilton  and  some 
other  American  statesmen.    The  work  was  no  doubt 

M  J  Fragment  on  Government  (London:  1776).  Chapter  1X1,  British 
Constitution,  pp.  92-123.  Leslie  Stephen,  The  English  UtQitariam 
(New  York:  1900),  I,  181  ff. 

s  Amsterdam,  pp.  308. 
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suggested  by  Montesquieu's  well-known  views  on  the 
British  Constitution,  but  in  comparison  with  Montes- 
quieu it  afforded  a  more  systematic  and  detailed  study 
of  English  governmental  institutions,  particularly  of 
the  English  kingship  and  its  supposed  functions  in  the 
actual  government  of  the  kingdom.  Unlike  the  work 
of  Montesquieu,  which  took  its  final  form  on  its  first 
appearance  in  print,  De  Lohne's  treatise  was  grad- 
ually developed  from  the  original  essay  of  1771  over 
a  period  of  thirteen  momentous  years.  Yet  it  is  true 
that  its  original  form  was  set  largely  by  impressions 
gathered  by  the  author  about  the  end  of  the  first 
decade  of  George  Hi's  rule. 

**The  first  peculiarity  of  the  English  government 
as  a  free  government, ' '  wrote  De  Lolme, ' '  is  its  having 
a  king — ^its  having  thrown  into  one  place  the  whole 
mass  ....  of  the  executive  power,  and  having  inva- 
riably and  forever  fixed  it  there.*'*  This  postulate, 
expressed  in  some  variety  of  ways,  sounded  a  keynote 
of  the  treatise.  The  Constitution  *' placed  all  the  exec- 
utive authority  in  the  state  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
in  whom  the  people  trust.'"'  *'The  English  govern- 
ment will  be  no  more  ....  when  the  representatives 
of  the  people  shall  begin  to  share  in  the  executive 
authority. ' '" 

In  discussing  the  legislative  power  De  Lolme  stated 
clearly  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Par- 

3S  The  Constitution  of  England;  or,  an  account  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment. By  J.  L.  De  Lolme.  A  new  ed.  with  Life  and  notes  by  John  Mac- 
Gregory  M.  P.  (London:  Bohn,  1853),  p.  143. 

« Ibid.,  p.  257. 

»7Wd.,  p.  316.    Cf.  pp.  147,  252,  309. 
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liament  possessed  the  right  of  initiatiye  in  all  matters 
of  legislation*  From  the  nation,  he  said,  the  Crown 
^'receives  the  force  with  which  it  governs  the  nation. 
Its  resources  are  official  energy,  and  not  compulsion — 
free  action,  and  not  fear."*  He  was  carefnl  to  admit 
near  the  close  of  his  work  that  in  England  there  had 
never  been  '^more  than  one  assembly  that  could  supply 
the  wants  of  the  sovereign.  This  has  always  kept  him 
in  a  state,  not  of  a  seeming,  but  of  a  real  dependence 
on  the  representatives  of  the  people  for  his  necessary 
supplies ;  and  how  low  soever  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
may  at  particular  times  have  sunk,  they  have  always 
found  themselves  possessed  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  restoring  it,  whenever  they  thought  proper 
so  to  do."*^  Among  his  most  matured  considerations 
on  the  legislative  power  is  the  following  passage  taken 
from  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  work  in  its  final 
form.  **Two  circumstances  more  I  shall  mention 
here,"  he  wrote,  *'as  peculiar  to  England:  namely, 
the  constant  attention  of  the  legislature  in  providing 
for  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  people,  and  the 
indulgence  shown  by  them  to  their  very  prejudices: 
advantages  these  which  are,  no  doubt,  the  consequence 
of  the  general  spirit  that  animates  the  whole  English 
government,  but  are  also  particularly  owing  to  the 
circumstance  peculiar  to  it,  of  having  lodged  the  active 
part  of  legislation  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  and  committed  the  care  of  alleviating 

»  Consiiiution  of  England,  pp.  164,  167,  307. 

«  Jfttd.,  p.  300. 

« Ibid.,  pp.  327-328. 
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the  grievances  of  the  people  to  persons  who  either  feel 
them,  or  see  them  nearly,  and  whose  surest  path  to 
advancement  and  fame  is  to  be  active  in  finding 
remedies  for  them.  *  ^ 

Quotations  can  give  only  the  barest  glimpse  of 
De  Lolme  's  views.  He  had  a  remarkable  appreciation 
of  that  flexibility  of  the  English  Constitution  in  gen- 
eral, and  certain  factors  in  particular  which  afforded 
a  balance  among  the  different  parts  of  the  mechanism. 
But  he  could  neither  fully  abandon  nor  forget  his 
postulate  as  to  the  indivisibility  of  the  executive, 
impressed  as  he  was  by  his  conviction  of  the  fixed 
and  dominant  place  of  the  King  in  the  English  scheme 
of  government.  He  was  consequently  quite  unable  to 
give  any  really  adequate  account  of  the  functions  of 
the  Ministry  or  the  Cabinet.  He  did  not  understand 
the  secret  of  their  relations  to  Parliament  on  the  one 
hand  or  to  the  King  on  the  other.  The  conception  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  as  to-day  we  understand  it,  dates 
only  from  the  epoch  of  the  younger  Pitt.**  De  Lolme 
could  not  of  course  have  had  it.  Nor  did  he  have  any 
notion  of  the  functions  of  party  government  in  oper- 
ating the  machine.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
was  not  simply  an  alert  student  of  history  and  law, 
but  that  he  was  likewise  an  observer  of  political  prac- 
tices.   His  treatise  was  not  profound,  but  it  was  clever 

^Tbid;  p.  338.  MacGregor,  editor  of  De  Lolme  in  1853,  was  moved 
to  give  in  connection  with  this  passage  a  note  on  the  Cabinet  as  a  very 
essential  element  in  the  government.    Pp.  364-367. 

^  Sir  William  B.  Anson,  Autobiography  and  Tolitical  Correspondence 
of  Augustus  Henry  Third  Duke  of  Orafton,  K.  O.  (London:  1898), 
Introd.,  p. 
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and  inclusive  of  mnch  that  was  of  interest  to  statesmen. 
Altogether  it  remains  as  quite  the  most  remarkable 
exposition  of  the  English  government  which  was 
written  dnring  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century.*^ 

It  remained  for  a  statesman  peculiarly  accomplished 
in  the  theory  as  well  as  in  the  practices  of  govern- 
ment to  throw  light  on  the  true  functions  of  the  Min- 
istry in  the  eighteenth  century.  **  There  are  but  very 
fewy"  wrote  Edmund  Burke,  ''who  are  capable  of 
comparing  and  digesting  what  passes  before  their 
eyes  at  different  times  and  occasions,  so  as  to  form 
the  whole  into  a  distinct  system."'  Of  these  few 
Burke  may  certainly  be  reckoned  among  his  contem- 
poraries as  the  most  distinguished  one.  In  his  well- 
known  defence  of  the  Whig  system  of  party  govern- 
ment, a  pamphlet  entitled  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of 
the  Present  Discontents  (1770),  Burke  discerned  some 
of  the  secrets  of  ministerial  functions.  While  the  pam- 
phlet was  primarily  an  attack  on  the  corrupt  system 
of  aristocratic  and  court  influence,  a  system  which 

M  No  writer,  bo  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  attended  to  the  fact  that  De 
Lolme's  book  was  re-shaped  daring  the  years  from  1771  to  1784.  The 
author  could  hardlj  have  changed  his  original  views  without  essentially 
recasting  the  whole  work.  Tet  the  final  revision  indicates  that  De 
Lolme's  views  had  changed  in  some  respects.  He  was  inclined,  I 
believe,  in  his  last  edition  to  assign  a  more  vital  place  in  the  govern- 
mental machine  to  the  House  of  Ck>mmons.  One  is  tempted  to  conjecture 
that,  had  he  re-written  his  book  in  the  light  of  the  younger  Pitt's  long 
ministry  (1783-1801),  De  Lolme  might  have  produced  a  treatise  in  which 
the  crucial  position  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  would  have  been  suggested 
for  the  first  time.  De  Lolme  died  in  1806  or  1807.  The  best  brief  sketch 
of  his  work  and  career  is  to  be  found  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biog- 
raphy, XIV,  325  fP. 

^  Works  (Boston:  1866),  I,  442. 
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George  HE  and  the  adherents  of  the  ideal  of  a  restored 
absolutism  tried  to  build  up  during  the  decade  after 
1760  and  for  some  years  following,  it  penetrated 
beneath  the  mere  surface  of  history,  for  it  afforded  a 
sketch  of  political  tendencies  and  practices  since  the 
revolution  of  1688. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  objects  which  the  Eong  and 
his  followers  sought  were  these:  A  court  separated 
from  the  Ministry;  a  powerful  body  of  adherents 
dependent  on  the  King's  personal  favor;  and  a  House 
of  Commons  alienated  from  the  Ministry.  As  means 
to  these  ends  it  was  necessary  to  exclude  men  of  com- 
manding influence  from  the  regular  Cabinet  of  Min- 
isters y  furthermore  it  was  essential  to  nullify  as  far 
as  possible  the  regular  Cabinet  by  limiting  Ministers 
to  the  confines  of  their  regular  departments  and  to 
discredit  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  either  for  their 
character  or  through  the  odium  which  they  might  incur 
for  approving  unpopular  acts;  finally,  by  means  of 
patronage  and  corruption,  to  put  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  at  the  disposal  of  the  court's 
agents.  The  nucleus  of  the  system  was  an  inner 
cabinet  of  ** King's  Friends."** 

Such  objects  and  the  means  adopted  to  attain  such 
objects  were  entirely  out  of  accord  with  the  progres- 
sive tendencies  which  had  been  active  since  the  Revo- 
lution. By  slow  degrees  the  burden  of  public  affairs 
had  come  to  rest  on  the  Ministers.     The  Ministry, 

M  Edward  Jenks  has  snininariied  these  points  clearlj  in  his  volume 
on  the  evolution  of  the  cabinet  STStem  entitled  Parliamentary  England 
(1903),  p.  194. 
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having  relieved  the  Crown  of  its  cares,  had  somewhat 
unconsciously  appropriated  much  of  the  Crown's 
authority,  and  was  being  held  responsible  by  the 
House  of  Commons  for  acts  which  formed  the  basis 
of  a  national  policy.  ''It  must  be  remembered,'' 
wrote  Burke,  ''that  since  the  Revolution  ....  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  had  been  always  employed  in 
supporting  the  ministers  of  state,  and  in  carrying  on 
the  public  business  according  to  their  opinions."* 
George  IQ  had  endeavored  to  change  all  this.  "The 
power  of  the  Crown,  almost  dead  and  rotten  as  Pre- 
rogative, has  grown  up  anew  with  much  more  strength, 
and  far  less  odium,  under  the  name  of  Influence.  "* 
To  this  influence,  especially  as  it  had  been  asserted 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Burke  was  firmly  opposed. 
"The  House  of  Commons,''  he  declared,  "can  never 
be  a  control  on  other  parts  of  the  government  unless 
they  are  controlled  themselves  by  their  constituents; 
and  unless  these  constituents  possess  some  right  in 
the  choice  of  that  House,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  House  to  take  away. '  ^  In  any  event  there  must 
be,  according  to  Burke,  "but  one  administration;  and 
that  one  composed  of  those  who  recommend  them- 
selves to  their  sovereign  through  the  opinion  of 
their  country,  and  not  by  their  obsequiousness  to  a 
favorite.""  In  brief,  the  Cabinet  must  be  trusted  by 
the  nation  as  well  as  by  the  King. 
Burke  was  writing  no  treatise  on  the  British  Con- 

47  Works,  I,  460. 

48  Ibid.,  p.  444. 

49  /bwJ.,  p.  603. 
M  Hid.,  p.  537. 
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stitution  such  as  De  Lolme  had  tried  to  make.  His 
pamphlet  was  no  text-book  from  which  men  of  the  day 
could  draw  precise  statements  about  the  workings  or 
the  structure  of  ministerial  government.  He  was 
imbued  with  the  passion  of  a  conservative  reformer, 
and  was  bent  upon  calling  attention  to  the  attempt  of 
the  Eong  to  put  the  false  and — as  Burke  conceived  it — 
the  dangerous  philosophy  of  Bolingbroke's  Patriot 
King  into  effect.  Such  an  attempt  was  wholly  out  of 
accord  with  the  progressive  tendencies  that  had  pre- 
vailed since  the  Silent  Bevolution,  and  was  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  political  life  of  the  entire  state. 
What  Burke  imderstood  better  perhaps  than  any  man 
of  his  time  was  this — ^that  no  formal  organization 
as  set  forth  in  a  constitution  or  in  the  law  can  ever 
quite  adequately  represent  the  political  life  of  the 
state.  **The  laws  reach  but  a  very  little  way,**  he 
wrote.  **  Constitute  government  how  you  please, 
infinitely  the  greater  part  of  it  must  depend  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  which  are  left  at  large  to  the 
prudence  and  uprightness  of  ministers  of  State.  Even 
all  the  use  and  potency  of  the  laws  depend  upon 
them.**"  Such  a  sentiment,  taken  into  account  with 
the  reasoning  revealed  throughout  the  pamphlet,  may 
be  taken  to  indicate  some  perception  in  Burke's  mind 
of  the  change  that  was  in  course  of  accomplishment 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century.  The  change 
amounted  to  a  slow  revolution.  Its  accomplishment 
through  the  custom  rather  than  the  law  of  the  Consti- 
tution  centered  on  the  Cabinet  Committee.    Although 

n  Ibid.,  p.  470. 
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no  one  in  the  eighteenth  century  expressed  the  fact — 
indeed,  probably  no  one  conld  have  expressed  it — ^the 
chief  function  of  that  committee  was  to  bring  about 
a  co-operation  among  the  different  forces  of  the  state 
without  interfering  with  the  legal  independence  of 
those  forces •" 


At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  party 
government  by  means  of  a  Cabinet  Conmiittee  drawn 
from  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  conduct  of 
the  business  of  the  state  was  an  accomplished  fact 
It  is  true  that  through  the  Prime  Minister  the  Grown 
was  to  exercise  some  influence.  But  the  life  of  the 
Cabinet  had  come  to  be  dependent  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Cabinet  had  drawn  to  itself  not  only  the  royal  power 
over  legislation,  but  also  many  of  the  most  important 
legislative  powers  of  Parliament."  It  was  in  fact  the 
mainspring  of  government.  The  time  was  nearly  at 
hand  when  the  historic  processes  of  its  subtle  evolu- 
tion could  be  expounded  and  set  forth  with  some 
degree  of  detail  and  clarity. 

In  Hallam's  Constitutional  History  of  England 
from  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII  to  the  Death  of 
George  II — a  work  first  published  in  1827 — ^there  is  to 
be  found  a  brief  sketch  of  the  seventeenth-century 

B2  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  The  Government  of  England,  I,  53,  Cf .  Mor- 
ley,  Burhe,  pp.  48  ff.  Lcoky,  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (Lon- 
don: 2d  ed.,  1883),  HI,  18l'ff. 

o  J.  Bedlich,  The  Procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons  (Eng.  trans., 
1908),  I,  71  flf. 
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process  of  cleavage  between  the  Privy  Council  and  the 
Cabinet  Committee.^  As  far  as  it  goes,  this  sketch  is 
penetrating  and  careful.  It  was  not  written,  however, 
with  the  maturity  of  the  cabinet  system  in  view. 
Hallam  dealt  summarily  with  the  reigns  of  Anne  and 
the  first  two  Georges.  It  was  clearly  not  in  his  plan 
to  forecast  the  results  of  the  evolution  of  ministerial 
government,  although  some  of  the  essential  features 
in  the  process  were  presented  in  his  account  of 
William  III  and  his  three  successors.  In  truth  the 
system  of  party  government  as  well  as  the  significance 
of  the  historic  evolution  of  the  Cabinet  were  likely  to 
attract  more  attention  after  the  reform  measures  of 
1832  than  before. 

Macaulay  was  the  first  historian  who  wrote  appre- 
ciatively of  the  English  Cabinet.  In  the  first  volume 
of  The  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of 
James  the  Second,  which  appeared  in  1848,  he  wrote : 
*'Few  things  in  our  history  are  more  curious  than  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  power  now  possessed  by 

the  Cabinet During  many  years  old-fashioned 

poUticians  continued  to  regard  the  Cabinet  as  an 
unconstitutional  and  dangerous  board.  Nevertheless, 
it  constantly  became  more  and  more  important.  It 
at  length  drew  to  itself  the  chief  executive  power,  and 
has  now  been  regarded,  during  several  generations, 
as  an  essential  part  of  our  polity.  *  *"  This  passage  was 
sufficiently  explicit  to  promise  well  for  a  careful  study 
of  cabinet  development  when  parliamentary  aflFairs  in 


:  1827,  m,  466  ff. 
Hiitary  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  1901),  I,  207-208. 
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the  latter  part  of  1693  came  under  oonsideratioiL 
And  just  before  entering  upon  the  intricate  oiroum- 
stances  of  1693-1696 — ^the  period  in  which  Macaulay 
discovered  the  first  definite  clue  to  a  ministry  united 
and  leading  in  good  order  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons — ^he  remarked:  ''No  writer  has  yet 
attempted  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  institution,  an 
institution  indispensable  to  the  harmonious  working 
of  our  other  institutions. '  ^  Had  he  been  able  to  carry 
out  the  extensive  plan  of  his  work  as  originally  he  had 
contemplated  it,  Macaulay  might  have  left  a  valuable 
record  of  the  historic  evolution  of  the  cabinet  system 
of  government  from  its  seventeenth-century  begin- 
nings to  its  nineteenth-century  maturity.  As  it  was, 
however,  his  work  remained  an  illuminating  narrative 
of  English  history  only  to  the  death  of  William  HI 
in'  1702.  So  far  as  he  concerned  himself  with  the 
Cabinet,  he  differentiated  skilfully  the  beginnings  of 
the  institution  from  the  complicated  elements  of  the 
seventeenth-century  process.  These  beginnings  he  set 
forth  in  the  light  of  the  maturity  of  the  system — a 
maturity  so  fully  appreciated  by  him,  that  the  reader 
to-day  will  find  it  difficult  to  discover  a  better  state- 
ment of  the  theory  of  cabinet  government  than  was 
written  by  Macaulay  in  the  twentieth  chapter  of  his 
History.'^ 

The  year  1867  witnessed  the  appearance  of  three 
notable   contributions   to   the   literature   of   cabinet 

»  History,  IV,  543. 

67  Ihid,,  IV,  542  ff.    Sir  Coartenaj  Dbert  cites  the  passage  in  the  pref- 
ace which  he  wrote  for  the  English  translation  of  Bedlich,  op.  cit.,  pp. 

•  •  •        • 

ziu-xiy. 
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history  and  to  the  elucidation  of  the  practices  of  par- 
liamentary government.  These  contributions  came 
from  three  writers  living  far  apart,  but  all  of  them 
residents  of  the  British  Empire.  The  writers  were 
Walter  Bagehot,  editor  of  the  Economist  (London) ; 
William  E.  Heam,  Professor  of  Modern  History, 
Logic,  and  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of 
Melbourne;  and  Alpheus  Todd,  Librarian  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Canada.  Although  Bagehot's  The  English 
Constitution  was  published  in  1867,  it  had  first 
appeared,  it  should  be  said,  in  instalments  in  the  pages 
of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  beginning  in  the  first  issue 
of  that  periodical  of  May  15,  1865.  Heam's  volume 
was  entitled  The  Government  of  England:  its  Struc- 
ture (md  its  Development.^  Todd,  eager  to  help 
toward  the  formation  of  the  confederation  of  the 
Canadian  provinces,  hurried  into  print  early  in  1867 
with  a  first  volume  entitled,  On  Parliamentary  Gov- 
ernment in  England:  its  Origin,  Development,  and 
Practical  Operation.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  as  part 
of  a  second  volume  the  history  of  the  origin,  organiza- 
tion, and  functions  of  the  Cabinet.  This  second 
volume  appeared  in  1869. 

Taken  together^  these  three  works  elucidated  both 
the  history  and  the  intricate  workings  of  cabinet  gov- 
ernment as  well  probably  as  it  was  possible  at  the  time 
to  do.  They  indicated,  moreover,  how  widespread 
and  vital  was  the  interest  that  had  been  aroused  in 
an  understanding  of  the  matured  system  of  the  Eng- 

*  Second  edition.  Longmans,  Green,  London:  1886.  Heam  died  in 
1888. 
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lish  form  of  govemment.  Behind  this  interest  was 
the  pressure  of  the  agitation  for  the  reform  of  Par- 
liament in  England — an  agitation  which  had  achieved 
its  first  success  in  1832  and  was  just  on  the  eve  of  its 
second;  and  the  new  governmental  problems  which 
were  pushing  for  solution  in  Canada,  Australia,  and 
other  British  colonies. 

Bagehot  was  not  interested  to  any  extent  in  the 
history  of  the  Cabinet  or  in  the  history  of  cabinet 
government.  He  was  bent  rather  upon  presenting 
vividly  the  workings  of  the  English  parliamentary 
system  as  actually  it  existed.  Heam  was  something 
more  of  a  historian — ^inclined  to  sketch  or  to  trace  the 
course  of  practices  from  more  or  less  distant  origins, 
and  ever  ready  to  observe  comparisons  or  contrasts 
as  he  discovered  them  in  different  systems  of  polity. 
Tet  he  too  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  actual 
structure  and  activities  of  government.  Todd,  in  con- 
trast to  Bagehot  and  Heam,  was  possessed  by  the 
instinct  of  the  antiquarian ;  while  by  no  means  ignor- 
ing the  field  of  current  practices,  he  amassed  a  deal 
of  historic  lore,  and  so,  in  historical  matter,  he  supple- 
mented to  a  great  extent  the  work  of  his  two  contem- 
poraries. Versed  as  he  was  in  the  older  aspects  of 
his  theme,  he  lacked  the  judgment  of  the  trained 
scholar.  His  work  was  consequently  prolix  and  over- 
burdened with  details.  But  it  has  since  lent  itself 
readily  to  re-arrangement  and  condensation  under  the 
guiding  hand  of  the  late  Sir  Spencer  Walpole." 

The  real  significance  of  Bagehot  and  Heam  has  been 

8* Longmans,  Green,  2  vols.    London:  1892. 
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so  well  estimated  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Dicey,  late  Vinerian 
Professor  of  Law  at  Oxford,  that  I  venture  to  quote 
from  him  as  follows : 

No  author  of  modem  times  ....  has  done  so  much  to  eluci- 
date the  intricate  workings  of  English  government  as  Bage- 
hot.  His  English  Constitution  is  so  full  of  brightness,  origi- 
nality, and  wit,  that  few  students  notice  how  full  it  is  also 
of  knowledge,  of  wisdom,  and  of  insight.  The  slight  touches, 
for  example,  by  which  Bagehot  paints  the  reality  of  Cabinet 
government,  are  so  amusing  as  to  make  a  reader  forget  that 
Bagehot  was  the  first  author  who  explained  in  accordance 
with  actual  fact  the  true  nature  of  the  Cabinet  and  its  real 
relation  to  the  Crown  and  to  Parliament.  He  is,  in  short, 
one  of  those  rare  teachers  who  have  explained  intricate 
matters  with  such  complete  clearness,  as  to  make  the  public 
forget  that  what  is  now  so  clear  ever  needed  explanation. 

To  Heam  he  pays  the  following  tribute : 

Professor  Heam  ....  has  approached  English  institutions 
from  a  new  point  of  view,  and  has  looked  at  them  in  a  fresh 
light;  he  would  be  universally  recognized  among  us  as  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and  ingenious  exponents  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  English  constitution,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  he  made  his  fame  as  a  professor,  not  in  any 
of  the  seats  of  learning  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  the 
University  of  Melbourne. 

**From  both  these  writers,*'  adds  Dicey,  **we  expect  to 
learn,  and  do  learn  much,  but  ....  we  do  not  learn 
precisely  what  as  lawyers  we  are  in  search  of.  The 
truth  is  that  both  Bagehot  and  Professor  Heam  deal 
and  mean  to  deal  mainly  with  political  understandings 
or  conventions  and  not  with  rules  of  law.  *  ^ 

^Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  the  Constitution  (5th  ed., 
1897),  pp.  19-20. 
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In  this  last  sentiment  Dicey  suggests  a  remarkable 
peculiarity  which  confronts  any  student  of  cabinet 
history.  The  Cabinet  Council  finds  no  recognition  in 
the  English  statute  book.  It  is  the  most  characteristic 
feature  in  a  system  of  government  that  developed  out 
of  many  practical  exigencies — exigencies  which  had  to 
be  met  by  a  series  of  conventions  or  political  imder- 
standings.  It  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  an  insti- 
tution so  evolved  could  be  described  completely  or 
thoroughly  in  any  workf  Probably  not.  At  any  rate, 
as  Mr.  Edward  Jenks  points  out,*^  there  is  no  complete 
exposition  of  cabinet  government  in  existence.  Among 
scholars  who  have  written  since  Bagehot,  Heam,  and 
Todd  wrote.  Sir  William  B.  Anson,  in  his  Law  and 
Custom  of  the  Constitution,  has  presented  a  clear 
survey  of  the  field  of  lore  on  the  Cabinet  and  has  given 
a  judicious  account  of  cabinet  organization  and  func- 
tions in  the  working  government  of  England." 

It  is  no  part  of  my  aim  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
cabinet  government  or  history  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  enough  to  have  pointed  out  that  not  until 
the  nineteenth  century  was  the  system  of  cabinet  gov- 
ernment sufficiently  well  understood  to  be  interpreted. 
American  statesmen  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  had,  it  may  be  assumed,  few  clear 
notions  regarding  the  English  Cabinet  Committee. 
Had  cabinet  government,  as  we  term  it  to-day,  been 
far  enough  along  in  its  development  to  have  been 

^Parliamentary  England ,  p.  399. 

c  AnBon  issued  the  first  edition  of  this  work  in  two  volumes  between 
18861892. 
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interpreted  lucidly  in  the  writings  of  English  states- 
men,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  system  might  have 
exerted  an  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  structure 
of  the  American  government.  But  among  American 
writers  of  that  day  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  explicit 
references  to  the  functions  of  the  English  Cabinet.  In 
a  general  way  it  was  known  to  be  an  important  factor 
in  government.  But  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  its 
development  and  its  practical  workings  were  beyond 
most  minds  of  the  eighteenth  century. 


NOTES 


1.      BiBLIOOBAPHIGAL : 


The  most  available  guide  to  the  historic  nsages  of 
the  term  '^ cabinet''  is  the  New  English  Dictionary 
(Oxford:  1888  ff.)  s.  v.  cabinet.  In  the  first  edition  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary  (1755)  the  phrase  '' Cabinet- 
council"  is  defined 


A  council  held  in  a  private  manner,  with  unusual  privacy 
and  confidence. 

In  the  fourth  edition  (1773),  revised  by  the  author, 
Johnson  differentiates  another  definition  as  follows : 

2.  A  select  number  of  privy  counsellors  supposed  to  be 
particularly  trusted. 

This  he  bases  upon  a  quotation  from  the  poet.  Gay, 
which  was  printed  in  the  edition  of  1755  as  illustrative 
of  the  original  definition. 

Before  setting  down  the  first  usage  of  the  phrase 
** cabinet-council' '  which  I  could  find  in  the  State 
Papers  as  under  date  of  June  8,  1622,  I  examined 
some  twenty-two  volumes  of  the  Calendars  of  State 
Papers — Domestic  (London:  1858  ff.),  which  cover  the 
period  from  1603-1641.  Among  printed  sources  of  par- 
ticular value  to  the  student  of  usage  are :  The  Clarke 
Papers,  4  vols.,  edited  by  C.  H.  Pirth  and  found  in  the 
Publications  of  the  Camden  Society  (1891  ff.).    The 

Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Rereshy Written  by  Himself. 

Edited  by  James  J.  Cartwright  (London :  1875).  Miss 
H.  C.  Foxcroft's  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  George 
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SavUe  (2  vols.,  London:  1898)  gives  numerous  extracts 
from  hitherto  unprinted  sources,  and  contains  a  long 
chapter  (VI)  on  Templets  scheme  of  a  Privy  Council. 
Anson's  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution  (3d  ed., 
voL  II).  The  Crown,  Pts.  I  and  II  [1907-1908]  is  an 
available  and  excellent  guide  to  the  sources,  if  one  is 
studying  historic  usage.  My  chapter  was  written 
before  Anson 's  third  edition  was  printed,  hence  I  have 
referred  to  the  second  edition  only,  although  the  third 
edition,  it  should  be  said,  has  some  new  materials  on 
the  historic  evolution  of  the  Cabinet. 

2.    Fbom  Macaulay  to  Bagehot  :  1848-1865 : 

Two  writers  during  these  years  helped  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  better  appreciation  of  Bagehot,  Heam, 
and  Todd.  Heam  in  particular  acknowledged  his 
indebtedness  to  both  of  them.  In  1858  there  appeared 
an  essay  entitled  Parliamentary  Government  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  a  reform  of  Parliament 
(London:  Bentley),  written  by  the  third  Earl  Grey 
( 1802-1894) .  This  essay  contained  several  illuminating 
passages  on  the  historic  development  of  the  Cabinet 
and  the  practical  significance  of  the  ministerial  organi- 
zation. A  London  barrister,  Homersham  Cox,  printed 
in  1854  a  work  entitled  The  British  Commonwealth:  or 
a  commentary  on  the  Institutions  and  Principles  of 
British  "Government  (London:  Longmans).  This 
touched  on  the  Cabinet  and  gave  a  brief  account  of  the 
secretariat.  It  was  followed  by  a  much  more  compre- 
hensive and  important  work  by  the  same  author  in 
1863,  The  Institutions  of  the  English  Government,  etc. 
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Book  I  contained  a  chapter  on  "The  Privy  Ck>nncil  and 
the  Cabinet  Council"  (pp.  222-259) ;  Book  m  com. 
prised  a  series  of  chapters  on  "  Administratiye  Govern- 
ment" (pp.  589ff.). 


CHAPTEB  n 

THE  BASIS  OF  THE  PBESIDENT'S  CABINET:   17751789 

WHEN  Congress  in  1789  provided  by  law  for  the 
establishment  of  three  administrative  Secre- 
taryships and  an  officer  to  be  known  as  the  Attorney- 
Oeneraly  it  was  arranging  machinery  by  means  of 
which  the  chief  magistrate  might  surround  himself 
with  four  expert  assistants,  men  qualified  in  foreign 
affairs,  in  finance,  in  army  organization,  and  in  the 
law.  Such  speakers  as  Fisher  Ames,  Madison,  Vining, 
Sedgwick,  and  Boudinot  voiced  this  truth  in  the 
debates  on  the  organization  of  departments/  But  no 
man  of  the  time  put  the  thought  more  directly  than 
Washington  when,  in  the  course  of  a  letter  to  the 
Count  de  Moustier  under  date  of  May  25,  1789,  he 
wrote :  *  *  The  impossibility  that  one  man  should  be  able 
to  perform  all  the  great  business  of  the  state  I  take 
to  have  been  the  reason  for  instituting  the  great 
departments,  and  appointing  officers  therein,  to  assist 
the  supreme  magistrate  in  discharging  the  duties  of 
his  trust.'**  A  similar  thought  was  long  afterward 
expressed  by  Jefferson  when,  in  1823,  he  said  to  a 
friend  that  we  had  ' '  fallen  on  the  happiest  of  all  modes 
of  constituting  the  executive,  that  of  easing  and  aiding 

1  The  debates  on  the  subject  of  the  organization  of  the  departments 
opened  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  on  Maj  19,  1789.  Annals  of 
Congress,  1,  383  ff.  For  the  idea  that  the  principal  officers  were  intended 
to  be  the  President's  assistants,  see  especially  Annals,  1,  492,  516,  531, 
542,  548,  549. 

«  The  Writings  of  George  Washington,  ed.  W.  C.  Ford,  XI,  397-398. 
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our  President,  by  permitting  hinoi  to  dhoose  Secretaries 
of  State,  of  finance,  of  war,  and  of  the  navy,  with 
whom  he  may  advise,  either  separately  or  all  together, 
and  remedy  their  decisions  by  adopting  or  controlling 
their  opinions  at  his  discretion. '  *^  The  advisory  func- 
tion of  the  principal  officers  was  prominent  in  Jeffer- 
son's  thought. 

An  examination  of  historic  processes  that  had  been 
at  work  for  some  years  before  1789  may  help  to 
explain  the  establishments  arranged  for  and  will  make 
the  association  of  the  principal  officers  with  the  Presi- 
dent seem  not  only  natural  but  in  some  degree  to  have 
been  foreordained. 


While  John  Adams  was  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia 
as  a  delegate  in  1774  to  the  Continental  Congress,  he 
heard  certain  apprehensive  comments  over  the  prob- 
able deficiency  of  power  in  the  coming  Congress.  The 
Congress,  it  was  said,  ''will  be  like  a  legislative  with- 
out an  executive.'**  It  would  be  wanting  in  adequate 
means  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  laws  or  to  direct  a 
policy.    And  this  in  fact  proved  to  be  the  case. 

There  was  no  plan  of  executive  organization  that 
met  the  approval  of  Congress  when  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  were  under  consideration.  These 
Articles  contained  no  provision,  consequently,  for 
an  executive.  There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  presiding 
officer   during   regular   sessions,   president   in   name 

3  The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  ed.  H.  A.  Washington,  VII,  321. 
*  Works  of  John  Adams,  ed,  C.  F.  Adams,  II,  344. 
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alone.  There  was  also  an  anomalous  Committee  of 
the  States  which  was  to  act  during  the  recess  of  Con- 
gress.* An  attempt  to  get  the  Committee  to  work  in 
the  summer  of  1784  proved  a  complete  failure.* 
Shortly  before  this  significant  experience,  Thomas 
Jefferson  left  Congress,  having  been  appointed  pleni- 
potentiary to  France.  He  liked  to  recall  several  years 
later  that  he  ** often  proposed,'*  when  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  that  all  executive  business  be  placed 
in  the  hands  either  of  the  Committee  of  the  States  or 
of  another  similar  committee  specially  appointed  by 
the  Congress.  He  felt  sure  that  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental needs  of  the  government  of  the  Confederation 
was  the  separation  of  the  executive  from  the  two  other 
departments,  legislative  and  judiciary.  Jefferson's 
theory  was  no  doubt  sound.  He  watched  with  distinct 
satisfaction  any  evidence  that  he  could  obtain  during 
1786-1787,  while  he  was  still  residing  in  France,  of  its 
recognition  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  of 
its  recognition  by  the  men  influential  in  altering  the 
methods  and  form  of  government.' 

Without  doubt  the  Articles  reflected  a  pretty  wide- 
spread fear,  prevalent  especially  near  the  opening  of 
the  Revolution,  of  the  single  executive  placed  over  con- 
tinental concerns.  The  nation  was  resolved  that  it 
would  submit  on  no  account  to  a  despot,  called  by  what- 
ever name.  A  single-chambered  body  of  delegates 
might,  after  the  manner  of  an  estates-general,  serve 

B  Articles  of  Confederation^  ix,  x. 
*  Journals  of  Congress ,  IX,  1-29  following  the  Index. 
1  Documentary  History  of  the  Constitution,  IV,  43,  217,  243,  249-250, 
278,  303,  314,  348,  369,  411. 
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the  purposes  of  a  central  form  of  government.  The 
enforcement  and  administration  of  laws  oonld  be 
safely  left  to  the  states  and  to  the  state  governors  or 
presidents. 

The  administrative  history  of  the  government  from 
1775  to  1789  was  one  long  commentary  upon  the  weak- 
ness of  a  national  organization  with  only  a  single- 
chambered  Congress  at  its  head.  The  Congress 
attempted  to  control  an  organization  that  proved 
altogether  difficult  to  manage.  Lack  of  power  at  the 
head  made  the  organization  inefficient — so  much  so 
that  at  times  it  was  on  the  point  of  disintegration. 
The  exigencies  of  the  war  tended  inevitably  to  develop 
a  series  of  committees,  boards,  and  other  agencies — 
an  administrative  organization  that  amounted  to  an 
executive  department  co-ordinate  with  the  legislative. 
These  exigencies  forced  into  the  foreground  the  impor- 
tance and  necessity,  if  not  the  general  trustworthiness, 
of  individual  leadership,  an  idea  that  Robert  Morris 
laid  particular  stress  upon  very  early  in  the  period 
of  the  Revolution.* 

In  August,  1780,  a  meeting  at  Boston  attended  by 
delegates  from  the  New  England  states  voiced  a  view 
that  was  becoming  general.  At  this  meeting  it  was 
urged  that  the  **  national  Concerns  of  the  United 
States  be  under  the  Superintendency  and  Direction  of 
one  supreme  Head.'^    On  January  29,  1781,  James 

8  December  16,  1776.  P.  Force,  American  Archives,  5th  series,  III, 
1241. 

^Proceedings  of  a  Convention  of  Delegates  from  several  of  the  New- 
England  States,  Held  at  Boston,  August  3-9,  1780.  Ed.  T.  B.  Kough 
(Albany:  1867),  p.  60. 
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Duane  wrote  to  Washington,  saying  that  ''the  people 
....  perceive  the  want  of  a  common  head  to  draw 
forth  in  some  just  proportion  the  resources  of  the 
several  branches  of  the  federal  union.  "^  Congress 
was  coming  to  be  regarded,  especially  by  the  army,  as 
a  very  impotent  body.  And  the  impression  occasion- 
ally gained  utterance  that  George  Washington  might 
wisely  be  made  king."  Indeed,  one  bold  observer  pro- 
posed in  a  private  letter  a  plan  looking  toward  some 
such  consummation:  he  regarded  as  desirable  such  a 
change  of  government  as  would  result  in— 

two  distinct  and  well-organized  bodies :  legiBlative  and  execu- 
tive; whose  powers  and  capacities  shall  be  equal  to  the  task 
of  managing  the  unruly  affairs  of  America.  To  effect  this 
....  at  the  head  of  the  last  branch  there  must  be  a  great 
and  fearful  executive  officer  to  do  anything;  the  power  of 
that  officer  must  be  greater  than  that  which  is  hereditary  in 
the  house  of  Orange,  and  as  nearly  like  the  head  of  that  power 
we  are  contending  with  as  can  well  be  imagined,  the  name 
only  excepted.  .  .  .  .  " 

This  view  which  was  conceived  and  written  early  in 
1783  was  no  doubt  somewhat  extremely  expressed,  for 
it  was  not  intended  for  publication.  Tet  the  general 
truth  is  there — a  truth  which  Noah  Webster  stated 
fairly  in  his  way  not  many  months  later.  *'Let  the 
power  of  the  whole, ' '  he  said,  *  *  be  brought  to  a  single 

1*  Bancroft,  Hitiory  of  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution  (4th  ed., 
1884),  I,  283. 

UL.  0.  Hatch,  The  Administration  of  the  American  Eevohitionary 
Army  (1904),  pp.  161  ff. 

u  Bancroft,  op.  Ht,,  I,  299. 
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point  and  vested  in  a  single  person,  and  the  execution 

of  laws  will  be  vigorous  and  dedsive "" 

It  was  not  difficult  for  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
in  1787  to  determine  at  least  on  the  form  of  executive. 
It  should  be  a  single  one  such  as  had  been  already 
widely  advocated  and  was  here  and  there  forcibly 
illustrated  in  the  state  governor  and  his  predecessor, 
the  colonial  governor. 


n 


Meantime  the  principle  of  one-man  power  had 
already  won  its  way  to  significant  results  in  the  prac- 
tices of  government,  for  early  in  1781  Congress  passed 
several  ordinances  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
four  heads  of  departments,  single  officers  who  should 
assume  direction  over  the  organizations  of  foreign 
affairs,  war,  finance,  and  marine.^* 

For  months  there  had  been  discussions  in  and  out 
of  Congress  with  reference  to  some  such  arrangemei^jt. 
On  August  29,  1780,  Congress  approved  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  of  five,  Eobert  E.  Livingston 
chairman,  '  *  to  report  a  plan  for  the  revision  and  new 
arrangement  of  the  civil  executive  departments.'* 
Early  in  September,  Hamilton  formulated  his  now 
famous  plan  of  administrative  organization  which  he 
communicated  to  James  Duane."  The  subject  of  the 
proper  administration  of  the  finances  was  most  fre- 

^ Sketches  of  American  Policy  (Hartford:  1785),  p.  7. 
^^  Journals  of  Congress,  January  10,  1781;  February  7,  etc. 
^  Works  of  Alexander  EamUion  (ed.  Lodge),  I,  226  ff. 
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quently  in  view.  By  November  even  Congress  was 
convinced  that  there  must  be  ^'a  single  officer  account- 
able to  Congress ' '"  for  the  finances.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  principle  of  holding  one  man  respon- 
sible for  the  great  administrative  tasks  was  approved 
by  most  of  the  more  liberal  and  constructive  states- 
men, such  men  for  examples  as  Jay,  Washington,  the 
two  Morrises,  and  Alexander  Hamilton.  And  long 
before  February,  1781,  when  Congress  passed  the 
ordinances,  men  were  considering  the  problem  of 
selecting  persons  fitted  for  the  headships.  Just  after 
the  first  choice  had  been  made,  Washington  received 
word  from  one  of  the  interested  workers  on  behalf  of 
the  new  project  to  this  effect:  **We  are,'*  declared  his 
correspondent,  ''about  appointing  the  officers  who  are 
to  be  at  the  head  of  our  great  departments.  Yesterday 
[February  20]  Mr.  Morris,  without  a  vote  against 
him  ....  was  chosen  financier.  I  cannot  say  he  will 
accept,  but  have  some  hopes  he  will.  Our  finances 
want  a  Necker  to  arrange  and  reform  them.  Morris 
is,  I  believe,  the  best  qualified  of  any  our  country 
affords  for  the  arduous  undertaking.  We  shall  in  a 
day  or  two  appoint  the  officers  for  the  foreign  affairs 
and  the  marine.  I  wish  we  had  men  in  these  offices  as 
well  qualified  to  execute  them  as  Morris  in  the 
Treasury. '  *" 

The  titles  of  the  proposed  new  officials  were  to  be 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs — altered  in  1782  to 

^JoumaU,  November  24,  1780. 

T^ Letters  of  Joseph  Jones.    1777-1787.    Ed.  W.  C.  Ford  (1889),  pp. 
69-70.    Letter  dated  Philadelphia,  February  21. 
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Secretary  to  the  United  States  of  America  for  the 
Department  of  Foreign  Affairs" — Superintendent  of 
Finance^  Secretary  at  War,  and  Secretary  of  Marine. 
Morris  accepted  the  Superintendency  in  May,  1781. 
Before  the  year  was  out  two  Secretaries  had  likewise 
been  appointed,  Robert  B.  Livingston  taking  the  head- 
ship of  foreign  affairs  in  September,  and  Benjamin 
Lincoln  that  of  the  war  organization  somewhat  later 
in  the  autumn." 

The  plan  of  placing  administrative  work  under  the 
responsibility  of  single  heads  marked  the  basis  of 
administrative  organization  as  we  know  it  to-day.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  the  plan  was  not  consistently 
maintained  in  practice  through  the  trying  years  of  the 
Confederation,  nor  was  it  altogether  successful,  for  it 
was  partly  dependent  upon  a  plodding  and  limping 
Congress,  and  partly  upon  diverse  personalities,  only 
two  of  whom  proved  to  be  men  of  first-rate  adminis- 
trative ability.  Congress  appointed  Major-General 
McDougall  to  the  Marine  Secretaryship  on  February 
27,  but  McDougall  made  certain  conditions  to  the 
appointment  which  Congress  was  disinclined  to  accept, 
and  accordingly  the  appointment  was  not  arranged 
for.  The  work  of  the  Marine  Department  was  merged 
in  the  following  September  in  that  of  the  department 

1*  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  II,  680. 

1' Morris  accepted  his  appointment  on  May  14,  taking  the  oath  of 
office  late  in  the  following  June.  H.  B.  Learned  in  American  Historical 
Beview,  April,  1905,  p.  565.  Livingston  was  appointed  by  Congress  on 
August  10  and  accepted  the  following  September  23.  G.  Ilunt  in  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  International  Law  (October,  1907),  p.  876.  Lincoln  was 
appointed  late  in  October.    Jameson's  Essays,  p.  153. 
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directed  by  Robert  Morris*  The  finances  themselves 
after  Morris's  resignation  and  retirement  in  the 
autumn  of  1784  were  soon  directed  by  a  board  of  three 
commissioners,  a  recurrence  to  Revolutionary  prac- 
tices. Only  the  two  Departments  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  War  remained  to  1789  under  single  heads.*^  There 
is  no  evidence  that  any  official  analogous  to  the  later 
federal  Attorney-General  was  contemplated  at  this 
time. 

^  The  new  organization  was  a  natural  and  for  the  most 
part  an  indigenous  development  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Revolution.  We  were  creating  rather 
than  copying  an  administrative  system.  In  the 
arrangements  of  1781  there  is  no  clear  evidence  of 
colonial  precedents.  Yet  it  seems  only  fair  to  assume 
that  the  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  could  not  have 
escaped  the  influence  of  British  traditions  and  forms, 
for  the  British  secretariat  had  been  maturing  since 
the  later  days  of  the  Tudors.  The  very  titles  of  some 
of  the  offices  suggest  foreign  influence.  '  *  Secretary  at 
War*'  was  a  title  that  went  back  at  least  to  the  period 
of  Charles  11.*^  **  Superintendent  of  Finance  *'  was 
almost  certainly  adapted  from  the  old  French  title  of 
the  Due  de  Sully,  superintendant  des  finances.^  It 
seems  likely  that  French  influence  before  1781  aided 

» Journals  of  Congress,  February  27,  March  30,  1781.  C.  O.  Paullin, 
The  Navy  of  the  American  Bevolution  (1906),  pp.  218-226. 

^Journals  of  Congress,  VTI-XIII,  passim,  where  the  whole  trend  of 
changes  may  be  easily  followed  by  reliance  on  the  indexes. 

B  Anson,  Law  and  Custom,  Pt.  II,  378. 

23 ' '  Origin  of  the  Title  Superintendent  of  Finance  ^ '  by  H.  B.  Learned 
in  American  HistoruxU  Beview,  April,  1905,  X,  565-573. 
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us  in  the  general  direction  toward  which  we  were 
tending,  for  the  principle  of  one-man  power  was  prob- 
ably more  satisfactorily  matured  in  the  administrative 
organization  of  France  than  in  that  of  any  country. 
Hamilton,  who  took  a  pronounced  interest  in  advocat- 
ing the  principle  in  America,  remarked  regarding  the 
proposed  heads  of  departments  that  'Hhese  officers 
should  have  nearly  the  same  powers  and  functions  as 
those  in  France  analogous  to  them. "  ^  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  in  this  connection  that  Congress  had  not 
only  been  willing,  but  had  actually  taken  steps  to  look 
abroad  for  suggestions  at  a  time  when  it  was  most 
puzzled  about  proper  and  effective  methods  of  admin- 
istration. The  very  year  of  the  French  alliance 
(1778)  they  made  a  direct  appeal  to  Dr.  Richard  Price, 
the  well-known  English  writer  on  finance  and  a  warm 
friend  to  the  Bevolutionary  cause,  to  come  to  America 
and  help  to  reorganize  the  continental  finances."  Early 
in  the  following  year  Congress  resolved  to  urge  its 
European  agents  to  inquire  into  any  methods  known 
abroad  of  administering  departments  of  war,  treasury, 
naval  and  other  offices." 

The  personnel  of  the  new  administrative  system 
afforded  during  the  years  from  1781  to  1789  at  least 
two  very  impressive  examples  of  men  of  marked 
executive  abilities.*'    While  Robert  Morris  and  John 

2*  Works  (ed.  H.  C.  Lodge),  I,  226. 

25  Wharton,  Bevolutionary  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  II,  474,  756, 
853. 

^Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  II,  130  (January  25,  1779). 

27  R.  R.  Livingston  at  the  head  of  foreign  affairs  (1781-1783)  was  an 
able  man.    As  first  incumbent  of  the  position,  he  had  much  to  do  in  es- 
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Jay  were  technically  subject  to  Congress,  in  fact  were 
the  administrative  officials  of  that  body,  they  probably 
exercised  large  if  not  directive  influence  over  it. 
Bobert  Morris  was  all  but  alone  in  his  knowledge  of 
the  problems  of  national  finance.  It  was  easy  to  char- 
acterize him  as  a  '* pecuniary  dictator""  with  refer- 
ence to  Congress  as  early  as  the  autumn  of  1781. 
Although  he  faced  bitter  opposition  both  in  and  out- 
side that  body,  there  is  no  doubt  that  through  his 
energy,  tact,  and  careful  planning  the  final  triumph  of 
the  Revolutionary  cause  was  largely  due."  Morris 
retired  from  office  on  November  1,  1784.  In  the  fol- 
lowing December,  rather  more  than  a  month  after 
Morris's  retirement,  John  Jay  undertook  the  task  of 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  raised  the  office  from 
what  it  had  been,  a  clerkship  under  congressional 
direction,  to  the  most  dignified  and  influential  post  in 
the  Confederation.  Jay,  like  his  predecessor  Living- 
ston, was  privileged  to  appear  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
and  occasionally  spoke  before  Congress  in  an  advisory 
capacity.*  About  a  year  after  Jay's  accession  to  the 
post,  Otto,  French  charge  d'affaires,  remarked  in  a 
letter  to  Vergennes  that  **Mr.  Jay  especially  has 

tablishin^  practices  and  was  much  hampered  by  an  overwatchful  Con- 
gress. Madison  considered  him  indifferent  to  the  place.  Madison's 
Writings  (ed.  Hunt),  I,  141.  For  estimates  of  Livingston  see  Hunt, 
American  Journal  of  International  Law  (October,  1907),  pp.  876  ff. 
Wharton,  op.  cit,,  I,  596-597. 

>B  W.  B.  Beed,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Joseph  Seed,  II,  296. 

» Wharton,  op.  cit,,  I,  289,  600. 

» Secret  Journals,  TV,  109,  110.  W.  Jay,  The  Life  of  John  Jay,  I, 
186,  202,  236-237,  241-242.  J.  8.  Jenkins,  Lives  of  the  Governors 
(1851),  p.  114.    Jameson,  Essays,  pp.  164  ff. 
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acquired  a  peculiar  ascendency  over  the  members  of 
Congress.  All  important  business  passes  through  his 
hands."  ^  Early  in  1786  Otto  spoke  once  more  of  the 
increasing  political  importance  of  the  American  Secre- 
tary, saying:  ^^ Congress  seems  to  me  to  be  guided 

only  by  his  directions Congress  •  •  •  .  does  not 

perceive  that  it  ceases  to  be  anything  more  than  the 

organ  of  its  chief  minister He  inspires  the 

majority  of  the  resolutions  of  Congress.**" 

Otto  expressed  some  admiration  for  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  administration  as  he  had  observed  it.  He  went 
so  far  as  to  say  in  February,  1787,  that  ^'a  regular 
system  has  been  introduced  into  all  the  branches  of 

the  general  administration The  departments  of 

foreign  affairs,  of  war,  of  finances,  are  in  the  hands  of 
trusty  and  capable  men,  whose  integrity,  wisdom,  and 
circumspection  will  stand  every  test.    Secrecy  is  much 

better  observed  than  during  the  war But  this 

fine  structure,"  he  concluded,  '4s,  unfortunately,  use- 
less on  account  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury.  *  *" 

Whatever  the  theory  of  the  secretarial  positions  was 
at  the  time  of  their  creation  in  1781,  the  conditions  as 
time  elapsed,  notably  the  fact  that  Congress  was  an 
inefficient  and  diminishing  body,  inevitably  forced  the 
direction  of  affairs  on  the  capable  administrative 
officers.  And  it  seems  fair  to  assume,  although  the 
evidence  is  scanty,  that  John  Jay  became  really  what 
may  be  called  the  chief  executive  of  the  Confederation. 

31  Bancroft,  Formation  of  the  Consiituiiofif  I,  474.   December  25, 1786. 
»/6id.,  I,  479.    January  10,  1786. 
»/6id.,  II,  411.    February  10,  1787. 
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Indeed,  with  Robert  Morris  as  director  of  the  conti- 
nental finances  from  June,  1781,  to  November,  1784, 
succeeded  in  the  following  December  by  Jay  as  head 
of  the  country's  foreign  affairs  until  March,  1790,  the 
idea  of  an  executive  chief  supported  by  administrative 
assistants  untrammeled  by  too  intimate  and  control- 
ling a  connection  with  Congress  must,  it  would  seem, 
have  gained  strength,  for  that  idea  had  received  in  the 
ahnost  continuous  services  of  Morris  and  Jay  clear 
and  effective  illustration.  When  arrangements  for  a 
change  of  government  under  the  new  Constitution 
were  under  way  in  1788  and  1789,  Jay,  Morris,  and 
Knox — ^the  latter  Secretary  at  War  since  March,  1785 
— ^were  naturally  considered  for  high  places  in  the 
administrative  work.** 


in 


Side  by  side  with  the  practice  of  administration 
under  great  officers  or  heads  of  departments  and  apt 
to  be  associated  with  the  expression  of  a  conviction  of 
the  need  of  an  executive  chief,  there  appeared  from 
1781  onwards  various  suggestions  for  combining  prin- 
cipal officers  of  administration  into  a  council. 

As  early  as  February  10, 1781,  just  three  days  after 
Congress  had  arranged  by  ordinances  for  the  new  sec- 
retariat, an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Packet,  expressing  satisfaction  that  management  by 
boards  was  to  be  superseded,  commented  on  the  new 

M Madison,  Writings  (ed.  Hunt),  V,  303.  Letter  of  November  5, 
1788.    Elbridge  Gerry  in  Annals  of  Congress,  VLkj  20,  1789. 
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plan  as  follows:  ^^Congress/'  he  said  in  his  quaint 
fashion,  ^'hath  determined  on  a  measure  which  will 
give  life  and  energy  to  our  proceedings,  both  in  dvil 
and  military  line  ....  that  of  putting  a  man  at  the 

head  of  each  of  the  great  departments As  the 

persons  who  shall  fill  those  offices  have  the  fullest 
information  respecting  all  our  affairs,  they  may  render 
the  public  essential  services  and  facilitate  the  business 
of  Congress,  if  they  were  frequently  to  meet  together 
to  deliberate  on  them,  and  then  to  lay  their  opinions 
and  plans  before  Congress.  Much  therefore  will 
depend  on  their  having  a  good  understanding  and 

friendly  intercourse  among  themselves "    Two 

months  later,  on  April  11,  a  similar  suggestion  was 
thrown  out  by  a  nameless  writer  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Gazette.  Bemarking  on  the  importance  of  the  new 
system,  aware  of  the  large  administrative  duties  likely 
to  devolve  upon  the  occupants  of  the  new  positions, 
the  writer  was  convinced  that  these  officers  **  might, 
if  they  should  be  men  of  general  knowledge  beyond  the 
line  in  which  they  act,  be  extremely  useful  in  another 
capacity;  for,  possessing  among  themselves  ample 
knowledge  of  everything  relative  to  pubUc  affairs,  they 
might  meet  frequently  together,  consult  what  ought 
to  be  done,  and  submit  their  sentiment  to  Congress. 
By  this  means  much  time  and  labor  would  be  saved  to 
Congress;  and  the  public  business  would  be  carried 

on  with  regularity,  vigor  and  expedition '* 

For  the  first  time  in  American  history  a  combi- 
nation of  department  heads  as  an  advisory  council  to 
Congress  could  be  suggested  as  a  possibility  in  the 
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spring  of  1781.  The  two  foregoing  plans  were  prob- 
ably made  casually  and  without  any  reference  to  prece- 
denty  colonial  or  British.  They  came  naturally  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  American  continental  situa- 
tion. Both  writers  perceived  that  a  council  of  well- 
informed  and  sagacious  administrative  officers  could 
do  something  toward  vitalizing  and  perhaps  enforcing 
a  congressional  policy.  The  weakness  or  strength  of 
any  such  body  would  depend  upon  the  degree  of  its 
subordination  to  Congress  and  the  mutual  relations 
existing  between  it  and  Congress.  To  have  given  such 
a  body  of  administrators  a  status  around  an  executive 
chief,  himself  relatively  free  from  congressional  con- 
trol, would  have  resulted  in  a  combination  very  much 
akin  to  the  later  President  and  Cabinet. 

The  maturing  of  thought  is  evident  in  a  more  defi- 
nite proposal  that  was  formulated  about  two  years 
later.  Pelatiah  Webster,  a  merchant,  resident  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  a  writer  of  some  influence,  printed  a 
small  pamphlet  early  in  1783  which  was  in  substance 
a  series  of  suggestions  rather  than  a  consistent  plan 
for  the  alteration  and  improvement  of  the  form  of 
government  of  the  Confederation.  Webster  believed 
in  a  bi-cameral  Congress  which  should  consist  of  a 
Senate  and  a  Commons.  He  assumed  that  there  would 
be  several  heads  of  departments  which  he  termed 
** great  ministers  of  state."  With  these  ministers  he 
would  have  associated  certain  judicial  officers.  *  *  These 
ministers,  *  *  he  remarked,  *  *  will  of  course  have  the  best 
information,  and  most  perfect  knowledge,  of  the  state 
of  the  Nation,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  their  several 
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departments,  and  will  of  course  be  able  to  give  the  best 

information  to  Congress "*    He  was  inclined  to 

recommend  that  the  ministers  give  their  information 
''in  writing/'  but  he  perceived  that  Congress  might 
choose  to  admit  the  ministers  into  their  sessions  for 
the  purpose  of  granting  them  a  hearing  in  debate, 
though  not  the  right  of  voting.  Herein  the  plan  was 
clearly  suggestive  of  British  practices.  That  the  min- 
isters should  form  a  distinctive  council  was  made  plain 
in  the  following  passage : 

The  aforesaid  great  ministers  of  state  shall  compose  a 
Council  of  State,  to  whose  number  Congress  may  add  three 
others,  viz.,  one  from  New-England,  one  from  the  middle 
States,  and  one  from  the  southern  States,  one  of  which  to  be 
appointed  President  by  Congress;  to  all  of  whom  shall  be 
committed  the  supreme  executive  authority  of  the  States 
....  who  shall  superintend  all  the  executive  departments, 
and  appoint  all  executive  officers." 

Webster  was  groping  not  without  skill  and  regard 
to  the  existing  government  towards  an  improved  form 
of  executive  organization.  His  President  could  not 
have  been  independent  in  any  true  sense,  for  he  was 
too  intimately  associated  with  Congress.  In  fact  he 
was  the  creation  of  Congress.''  The  Council  likewise 
must  have  been  controlled  and  trammeled  by  Congress. 
But  the  real  significance  of  the  plan  should  be  clearly 
borne  in  mind.     In  proposing  to  combine  President 

36  A  Dissertation  on  the  Political  Union  and  Constitution  of  the  Thir- 
teen United  States  of  North- America,  etc.  I  quote  from  the  reprint  which 
is  to  be  found  in  Webster's  Political  Essays  (Philadelphia:  1791 ),  omit- 
ting the  old*fa8hioned  italics,  p.  213. 

»Ihid.,  p.  221. 

^Ibid,,  pp.  220,  221. 
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and  heads  of  departments  into  a  ^^ Council  of  State" 
(employing  a  well-known  phrase)  and  keeping  in  view 
the  character  of  the  body  as  representing  the  geo- 
graphical sections  of  the  country,  Pelatiah  Webster 
hit  upon  the  clearest  prototype  that  probably  can  be 
discovered  for  the  later  Cabinet  Council.  To  Web- 
ster's President  and  Council  was  to  be  committed 
**the  supreme  executive  authority  of  the  States." 

The  further  maturing  of  the  conciliar  idea  in  rela- 
tion to  the  formation  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
establishment  of  the  laws  which  provided  for  the 
creation  of  the  chief  administrative  positions  about 
the  President  can  be  traced  during  the  years  from  1787 
to  1789.  The  consideration  of  the  subject  is  sufficiently 
important  to  warrant  the  space  of  a  separate  chapter. 


NOTE 

HisTOBT  OF  Administbatiok  :  1775-1789 : 

The  most  careful  discnssion  of  administrative  devel- 
opment and  ideals  during  the  period  is  to  be  found  in 
Francis  Wharton's  introductory  chapters  to  The  Revo- 
lutionary Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  United 
States,  ly  251-666.  J.  C.  Guggenheimer's  essay,  ''The 
Development  of  the  Executive  Departments,  1775- 
1789"  in  J.  Franklin  Jameson's  Essays  in  the  Consti- 
tutional History  of  the  United  States  in  the  Formative 
Period,  1775-1789  (Boston :  1889)  remains  a  clear  study 
of  the  main  facts  and  tendencies  of  administrative 
history.  Gaillard  Hunt  has  contributed  something  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  administration  of  foreign  affairs 
from  1775  to  1789  in  his  first  paper  printed  as  part  of 
a  History  of  the  Department  of  State  in  The  American 
Journal  of  International  Law  (October,  1907),  I,  pt. 
ii,  867  ff.  Naval  administration  has  found  a  very  com- 
petent historian  in  Dr.  Charles  0.  Paullin,  The  Navy 
of  the  American  Revolution:  its  Administration,  its 
Policy,  and  its  Achievements  (Cleveland:  1906).  This 
work  should  be  supplemented  by  an  article  by  Dr. 
Paullin,  *  *  Early  Naval  Administration  under  the  Con- 
stitution," in  the  Proceedings  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Institute  for  September,  1906,  XXXII,  1001- 
1030,  and  by  Dr.  Gardner  W.  Allen's  Our  Navy  and  the 
Barhary  Corsairs  (Boston:  1905).  Such  books  as 
W.  G.  Sumner's  The  Financier  and  the  Finances  of  the 
American  Revolution  (New  York:  2  vols.,  1891),  and 
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A.  S.  Bolles  's  Financial  History  of  the  United  States, 
I  (New  York:  1879),  give  the  facts  regarding  financial 
administration.  There  is  no  special  work  of  moment 
on  either  the  war  administration  or  that  of  the  Post- 
Office  during  this  period* 


CHAPTEBin 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  A  FBESIDEirrnS  COUNCIL: 

1787-1788 

BY  1787  the  conoeption  of  the  pressiiig  need  of  a 
form  of  contmental  executive  endowed  with 
power  and  some  degree  of  independence  had  gained 
consideration  if  not  general  acceptance  among  states- 
men in  the  United  States.  The  practical  failure  of 
the  government  of  the  Confederation  under  congres- 
sional direction  must  have  done  much  to  enforce  it. 
About  this  time  John  Adams  probably  expressed  a 
rather  general  view  regarding  executive  power  when 
he  declared  that  the  '^attention  of  the  whole  nation 
should  be  fixed  upon  one  point,  and  the  blame  and 
censure,  as  well  as  the  impeachment  and  vengeance 
for  abuse  of  this  power,  should  be  directed  solely  to 
the  ministers  of  one  man."  *  In  view  of  the  growing 
strength  of  the  conception,  it  is  hardly  surprising  to 
discover  that  not  a  single  plan  of  government  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Convention  at  Philadelphia  which  did  not 
embody  as  a  prominent  feature  some  form  of  executive. 
Two  leading  theories  regarding  the  executive  came 
before  the  Convention  for  discussion.    In  advocating 

i"A  Defence  of  the  Ck>ii8titution8  of  GU>veniment  of  the  United 
States  of  America, ' '  etc.,  in  Works,  IV,  586.  Elsewhere  in  the  same  trea- 
tise Adams  comments  approvingly  on  the  single  executive.  Ibid,,  pp.  290, 
379,  398,  585.  Ph-eface  dated  in  London,  ''Grosvenor  Square,  January  1, 
1787."  On  June  6  following,  Madison  referred  to  this  work  in  a  letter 
to  JefiTerson,  and  said  that  it  ''has  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
....  It  will  ....  become  a  powerful  engine  in  forming  the  public 
opinion."  Documentary  History  of  the  Constitution,  IV,  183,  264-265, 
314,  333,  369. 
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one  of  these  Soger  Sherman  of  Connecticut  took  rather 
the  most  conspicuous  place,  though  he  was  seconded 
by  Charles  Pinckney,  John  Butledge  and  Colonel 
GFeorge  Mason.  Madison,  James  Wilson  and  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  argued  ably  for  the  other  theory.  Accord- 
ing to  Sherman  the  executive  power  was  nothing  more 
than  an  institution  for  carrying  the  will  of  the  legis- 
lature into  effect,  hence  such  power  should  be  confided 
to  one  or  more  officials  appointed  by  the  legislature 
and  removable  by  the  same  body.  Madison  and  his 
following,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that  the  execu- 
tive power  should  be  representative  of  the  people.  The 
President  should  be  president  of  the  whole  Union,  and 
elected  in  such  manner  as  to  be  justly  styled  the  man 
of  the  people.  It  was  a  point  of  view  that  became 
especially  familiar  in  the  time  of  Andrew  Jackson  and 
his  immediate  successors,  and  was  very  impressively 
set  forth  in  the  last  annual  message  of  President  Polk 
in  December,  1848.*  Madison  insisted  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  executive,  moreover,  should  be  united  in 
one  person  who  could  be  held  responsible  for  his  acts 
to  the  people  alone.  According  to  the  latter  theory, 
the  executive  must  be  independent  of  the  legislature 
for  the  sake  of  acting  at  times  as  a  check  upon  it. 

*  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,  ed.  J.  D.  Richardson,  II, 
447  ff.,  518,  591,  648,  652,  655.  IH,  18,  90,  176.  IV,  664  ff.  Observe  in 
this  connection  the  statements  of  Senator  W.  C.  Preston  of  South  Caro- 
lina on  January  24,  1842,  in  the  U.  S.  Senate :  "  In  truth,  there  was  only 
one  department  of  the  Qovemment  that  was  truly  Democratic,  and  that 
was  the  Executive  ....  he  [the  President]  was  the  only  officer  that 
eama  in  on  the  broad  basis  of  the  whole  Union,  and  was  therefore  the 

proper  exponent  of  the  popular  wiU The  Executive  was  elected 

by  the  people  of  the  United  States.'^    Globe,  27  Cong.,  2  sees,  p.  167. 
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Madison's  view  met  finally  with  the  approbation  of 
the  Convention.  The  resnlt  of  Sherman's  position, 
had  it  gained  the  day,  wonld  have  been  something 
mnch  akin  to  the  parliamentary  system  that  is  char- 
acterized nowadays  as  cabinet  government.  The  chief 
magistrate  would  inevitably  have  been  subordinated 
to  the  legislative  will.' 


It  was  apparent  from  an  early  date  in  1787  that 
some  place  was  likely  to  be  found  in  any  useful  scheme 
of  national  government  for  the  ^^  great  ministerial 
oflScers. ' '  The  question  as  to  the  mode  of  relating  such 
officers  to  the  parts — executive,  legislative,  judicial — 
of  the  new  or  altered  structure  afforded  a  minor, 
though  difficult,  problem.  Perhaps  it  was  his  appre- 
ciation of  just  this  problem  before  the  assembling  of 
the  Convention  that  moved  Madison  to  remark  in  a 
letter  to  Washington  that  the  **  National  supremacy 
in  the  Executive  departments  is  liable  to  some  diffi- 
culty, unless  the  officers  administering  them  could  be 
made  appointable  by  the  supreme  Government.*** 
Before  he  left  the  Convention  in  June,  Hamilton  was 
sure  that  the  executive  should  **have  the  sole  appoint- 
ment of  the  heads  or  chief -officers  of  the  Departments 

SFor  Sherman's  position,  Elliot,  Delates  (1845),  V,  140,  142,  192, 
322,  508.  The  views  of  Madison,  Wilson  and  others  may  be  followed  in 
Elliot,  V,  142,  143,  144,  322,  324,  337,  360,  362-367  (.pastim),  395,  472, 
4«3,  516.  Governor  Simeon  E.  Baldwin  has  summarized  clearly  the  two 
positions  in  his  essay  entitled  "Absolute  Power  an  American  Institu- 
tion,'' in  his  volume.  Modem  Political  Institutions  (1898),  pp.  87-89. 

4  Writings  of  James  Madison  (ed.  Hunt),  IT,  347. 
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of  Finance,  War,  and  Foreign  Affairs. '  '*  The  appoint- 
ment of  such  officers  would  be  the  first  duty  of  an 
executive,  according  to  Gouvemeur  Morris's  view 
which  he  expressed  about  a  month  later,  on  July  19. 
Such  officers,  he  thought,  *  *  will  exercise  their  functions 

in  subordination  to  the  executive Without  these 

ministers,  the  executive  can  do  nothing  of  conse- 
quence. ' ' 

Early  in  the  previous  April  Madison,  having  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  associating  the  ministerial  officers 
with  the  executive  in  a  council  of  revision,  communi- 
cated his  idea  to  Bandolph.*  But  the  suggestion  was 
not  involved  in  the  Bandolph  resolutions  of  the  fol- 
lowing May  29 ;  the  council  of  revision  was  there  made 
to  include  *  *  a  convenient  number  of  the  national  judi- 
ciary'*' in  place  of  the  ministerial  officers.  And 
throughout  the  course  of  the  debates,  from  June  4  to 
about  the  middle  of  August,  Madison  argued  vigor- 
ously at  intervals  for  the  union  of  judicial  officers  with 
the  chief  magistrate  in  the  business  of  revision.  In 
this  matter  he  was  seconded  by  such  capable  men  as 
Wilson,  Mason  and  Ellsworth." 

Like  Madison,  Charles  Pinckney  had  at  first  favored 
the  plan  of  joining  the  heads  of  the  principal  depart- 
ments in  a  council  of  revision,  but  apparently  he 

>  Elliot,  Vy  205.  I  use  the  capitalization  of  the  Madison  Papers  (ed. 
Oflpin),  p.  891. 

•  April  8.    Elliot,  V,  108. 

^  Ibid,,  Vy  128.  Jay  had  expressed  this  same  thought  to  Washington 
MS  earlj  as  January  7,  1787.  Documentary  History  of  the  Constitution, 
IV,  56. 

•  Ibid.,  Y,  152,  153,  164166  (poMiin) ,  328, 344-349  (pa«nm),  378, 428- 
431  (passim),    Kaiie  M.  Rowland,  The  Life  of  George  Mason,  II,  113  ff. 
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relinquished  the  idea  ^'from  a  consideration  that 
these  oould  be  called  on  by  the  executive  magistrate 

whenever  he  pleased  to  consult  them "    At  no 

time  does  he  seem  to  have  favored  the  view  of  admit- 
ting the  judges  into  the  business  of  revision.  But- 
ledge  followed  closely  in  the  track  of  his  young 
colleague  from  South  Carolina.* 

Out  of  the  discussions  over  this  subject  there 
developed  the  plan  of  the  qualified  veto.  And  this 
veto  the  Convention  decided  finally  to  lodge  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  alone. 

A  second  plan  for  a  council  appeared  in  connection 
with  the  problem  of  arranging  for  the  power  of 
appointment.  When  Randolph  referred  to  this  power 
as  formidable,  whether  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive  or  the  legislature,"  he  probably  expressed 
a  very  conmion  apprehension.  At  all  events  Colonel 
Mason,  fearful  of  a  possible  coalition  between  the 
President  and  the  Senate  in  the  business  of  appoint- 
ments, reconmiended  urgently  the  establishment  of 
a  distinct  council  of  appointment,  the  body  to  be  com- 
posed of  six  members  appointed  by  vote  of  the  states 
in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  with  the  same  dura- 
tion and  rotation  of  office  as  the  Senate,  two  selected 
from  the  eastern,  two  from  the  middle,  and  two  from 
the  southern  states."    The  Convention,  however,  did 

•  American  Historical  Beview,  IX,  743.    Elliot,  V,  165,  349,  429. 

w  August  24.     Elliot,  V,  475. 

u  I  give  the  plan  as  set  forth  in  Mason 's  ' '  Objections  *  *  written  soon 
after  the  Ck>nvention  had  adjourned.  K.  M.  Rowland,  Life  of  George 
Mason,  II,  388.  Mason  expressed  himself  in  a  slightly  different  and  less 
mature  way  before  the  Convention.    Elliot,  V,  522,  525.    In  the  Virginia 
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not  favor  the  plan,  agreeing  that  the  President  alone 
should  nominate,  but  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  ask 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  before  appoint- 
ments could  be  completed.  The  appointing  power  was 
thus  shared.  '^From  this  fatal  defect,"  declared 
Mason,  ^^has  arisen  the  improper  power  of  the  Senate 
in  the  appointment  of  public  officers,  and  the  alarming 
dependence  and  connection  between  that  branch  of  the 
legislature  and  the  supreme  Executive.  * ' " 

Although  leaders  such  as  Wilson,  Dickinson  and 
Madison  acknowledged  some  force  in  Mason's  view, 
the  weight  of  authority  was  against  the  plan  and 
probably  more  in  accord  with  the  reasonings  of  Bufus 
King.  To  King  it  seemed  that  most  of  the  incon- 
veniences charged  on  the  Senate  would  be  incident 
to  a  separate  council.  King  did  not  believe  that  ^'all 
the  minute  officers  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, or  any  other  original  source,  but  by  the  higher 
officers  of  the  departments  to  which  they  belong.'* 
He  was  convinced,  moreover,  that  the  people  would 
be  alarmed  at  the  unnecessary  creation  of  a  new  and 
separate  body  **  which  must  increase  the  expense  as 
well  as  influence  of  the  government. ' ' " 

The  idea  of  a  council  of  appointment  was  neither 
peculiar  to  nor  original  with  Colonel  Mason,  although 
he  was  the  leading  exponent  of  it  in  the  Philadelphia 
Convention.    In  various  ways  the  colonial  legislatures 

ratifTuig  conyention,  on  June  18,  1788,  Mason  "apprehended  a  council 
would  arise  out  of  the  Senate,  which  ....  he  thought  dangerous.'' 
Elliot,  m,  496. 

u  Bowland,  op.  cii.,  11,  388. 

M  Elliot,  V,  523  ft. 
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were  wont  to  exercise  control  over  appointments.  In 
New  York  State  after  1777  there  was  a  si>ecial  council 
of  appointment — a  group  of  senators  annually  named 
by  the  Assembly  and  representing  districts.^  In  1783 
Pelatiah  Webster  conceived  of  a  council  of  state  for 
the  national  government  as  partly  concerned  with  the 
business  of  appointments;  and  this  council,  it  will  be 
recalled,  was  composed  chiefly  of  the  administrative 
heads  of  departments,  and  included  also  representa- 
tives from  the  three  great  sections  of  the  country." 

Within  a  month  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
vention Bichard  Henry  Lee  expressed  regret  that  a 
privy  council  of  eleven  members  had  not  been  pro- 
vided, this  council  to  be  chosen  by  the  President  and 
to  be  joined  with  that  officer  in  civil  and  military 
appointments."  John  Adams  in  London  sent  a  letter 
to  Jefferson  in  Paris,  under  date  of  December  6,  and 
remarked : 

The  Nomination  and  Appointment  to  all  offices  I  would  have 
given  to  the  President,  assisted  only  by  a  Privy  Council  of 
his  own  Creation,  but  not  a  vote  or  voice  would  I  have  given 
to  the  Senate  or  any  Senator,  unless  he  were  of  the  Privy 
Council " 

At  about  this  time  one  of  the  reasons  given  by  the 
dissenting  minority  of  the  Pennsylvania  state  con- 

u Charters  and  Constitutions,  2d  ed.  (1878),  edited  bj  B.  P.  Pooie, 
p.  1336. 

^  SuprOf  chap.  II,  p.  62. 

1*  Letter  dated  New  York,  October  16,  and  addressed  to  Governor 
Randolph.    American  Museum,  December,  1787,  11,  557. 

V  Documentary  History  of  the  Constitution,  IV,  390. 
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vention  for  their  opposition  to  the  Constitution  was 
that  the  '^president  general  is  dangerously  connected 
with  the  senate/*  Furthermore,  it  was  their  convic- 
tion that  **the  supreme  executive  powers  ought  to 
have  been  placed  in  the  president,  with  a  small  inde- 
pendent council,  made  permanently  responsible  for 
every  appointment  to  oflBice  ....  by  having  their 
opinion  recorded.  * '  ^  In  the  New  York  state  conven- 
tion, on  July  5, 1788,  Melancton  Smith,  on  behalf  of  a 
committee,  recommended  a  very  similar  plan."  Even 
as  late  as  July,  1789,  when  the  subject  was  merely  of 
speculative  interest,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  new 
government  was  in  operation,  John  Adams  once  more 
expressed  himself  to  Boger  Sherman  on  the  same 
general  topic,  Adams  arguing  for  a  council  of  appoint- 
ment *  *  selected  by  the  President  himself,  at  his  pleas- 
ure, from  among  the  senators,  representatives,  and 
nation  at  large,'*  while  Sherman  was  inclined  to 
accept  the  arrangement  for  appointments  which  the 
Convention  had  provided." 

Thus  efforts  to  establish  two  councils,  a  council  of 
revision  and  a  council  of  appointment  separate  from 
the  Senate,  had  failed.  It  will  be  well  at  this  point 
to  examine  a  third  effort — ^that  of  establishing  a  coun- 
cil which  had  as  its  most  striking  characteristic  the 
combination  of  the  heads  of  departments  as  an  advis- 
ory body  to  the  chief  magistrate. 

'^Pennsylvania  Packet  and  Daily  Advertiser  of  December  18,  1787. 
The  "BeasoDB''  were  dated  December  12. 
UEUiot,  Delates  (2d  ed.,  1836),  II,  408. 
•  Works  of  John  Adams,  VI,  427  ff.    Letter  written  about  July  18. 
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In  the  recently  discovered  ''Outline''  of  Charles 
Pinckney's  draft  of  a  constitution — a  draft  that  was 
presented  to  the  Convention  on  May  29 — ^the  Presi- 
dent was  to  ''have  a  Bight  to  advise  with  the  Heads 
of  the  different  Departments  as  his  CoundL''^  This 
was  the  first  and  single  project  for  an  advisory  coun- 
cil which  was  offered  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
business  of  the  Philadelphia  gathering*  It  is  remark- 
ably interesting  as  a  clue  to  what  was  probably  one 
of  Pinckney's  favorite  projects. 

The  thought  of  some  such  body  was  occasionally 
in  the  minds  of  certain  members  during  the  months 
of  June  and  July.  As  early  as  June  1  Madison 
approved  a  single  executive ' '  when  aided  by  a  Council, 
who  should  have  the  right  to  advise  and  record  their 
proceedings,  but  not  to  control  his  authority.**"  Gterry 
likewise  was  in  favor  of  annexing  a  council  to  the 
executive  *4n  order  to  give  weight  and  inspire  confi- 
dence/* The  references  are  not  explicit  enough  to 
indicate  (at  least  in  Gerry's  case)  anything  more  than 
a  vague  and  general  notion.  Somewhat  clearer  was 
Sherman's  idea  expressed  three  days  later — on 
June  4 — when  he  remarked  that  **in  all  the  states 
there  was  a  council  of  advice,  without  which  the  first 
magistrate  could  not  act.  A  council  he  thought 
necessary  to  make  the  establishment  acceptable  to  the 
people.    Even  in  Great  Britain  the  Bang  has  a  coun- 

a  American  Historical  Beview,  July,  1904,  IX,  742. 

^Ibid,,  January,  1898,  III,  320.    Notes  of  Major  William  Pierce. 
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cil;  and  though  he  appoints  it  himself ,  its  advice  has 
its  weight  with  him,  and  attracts  the  confidence  of  the 
people."  Almost  immediately  after  this  suggestion 
the  Convention  was  inclined  to  approve  of  the  single 
executive.**  And  they  proceeded  at  once  to  grapple 
with  the  Randolph  project  of  a  council  of  revision. 
In  connection  with  the  discussions  of  it  both  Pinckney 
and  Butledge  saw  how  easy  it  would  be  for  the  chief 
magistrate  to  advise  with  the  principal  oflScers  or 
heads  of  departments  and  to  obtain  from  them  not 
only  sound  information  on  possible  laws,  but  also 
helpful  opinions  on  various  other  matters.  Accord- 
ingly Pinckney  and  Eutledge  refused,  partly,  it  would 
seem,  from  their  quick  recognition  of  its  needlessness, 
to  agree  to  the  council  of  revision.** 

It  was  well  along  in  the  month  of  August  before  the 
Convention  listened  to  any  elaborated  plan  for  an 
advisory  council  to  the  President.  But  on  August  18 
Ellsworth,  wishing  that  a  council  might  be  provided, 
suggested  that  it  should  be  composed  of  the  president 
of  the  Senate,  the  chief  justice,  and  the  ministers  of 
foreign  and  domestic  affairs,  of  war,  of  finance,  and 
of  marine.  The  project  was  sufficiently  definite  to 
bring  Charles  Pinckney  to  his  feet  with  the  reminder 
that  Gouvemeur  Morris,  then  absent,  had  already 
given  notice  that  he  would  present  a  plan  for  such  a 
body.  As  for  Pinckney,  he  indicated  his  own  thought 
in  the  matter  by  asserting  that  **the  President  should 
be  authorized  to  call  for  advice,  or  not,  as  he  might 

o  EUiot,  V,  141,  150,  151. 
« ma,,  V,  165,  849. 
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choose.  Give  him  an  able  coondl,"  continued  Pinck- 
ney,  ^^and  it  will  thwart  him;  a  weak  one,  and  he  will 
shelter  himself  under  their  sanction.""  Two  days 
later — on  August  20 — Gh>uvemeur  Morris  introduced 
an  elaborated  scheme  for  an  advisory  coundL  Pinck- 
ney's  original  project  as  well  as  his  occasional  refer- 
ences to  the  subject  would  seem  to  imply  that  he  may 
have  had  a  hand  in  the  scheme.  It  should  be  observed, 
at  any  rate,  that  he  seconded  Morris 's  motion  to  bring 
it  before  the  Convention  just  after  having  asserted 
his  conviction  (in  writing)  that  no  principal  officer 
^' shall  be  capable  of  holding,  at  the  same  time,  any 
other  office  of  trust  or  emolument,  under  the  United 
States,  or  an  individual  state."" 

Morris's  Council  of  State — such  was  its  first  title — 
was  to  be  composed  of  seven  members,  all  of  whom, 
excepting  the  Chief -Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  Besides  the 
Chief -Justice  and  a  **  Secretary  of  State,"  the  latter 
apparently  nothing  more  than  a  chief -clerk  or  scribe 
to  the  council  and  a  ** public  secretary"  to  the  Presi- 
dent, there  were  five  secretaries  of  departments- 
domestic  affairs,  commerce  and  finance,  foreign 
affairs,  war,  and  marine.  As  thus  composed,  the 
council  was  designed  to  assist  the  President  in  con- 
ducting public  affairs.  It  was  furthermore  provided 
that  the  President  **may  from  time  to  time  submit 
any  matter  to  the  discussion  of  the  council  of  state, 
and  he  may  require  the  written  opinion  of  any  one  or 

»  Elliot,  V,  442. 
»Ibid.,  V,  445,  446. 
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more  of  the  members.  But  he  shall  in  all  cases  exer- 
cise his  own  judgment,  and  either  conform  to  such 
opinions,  or  not,  as  he  may  think  proper." 

The  plan  went  immediately  to  the  Committee  of 
Detail,  of  which  John  Butledge  was  chairman,  and 
appeared  two  days  later,  on  August  22,  slightly 
modified."  In  its  modified  form  there  were  to  be  eight 
members.  The  Committee,  while  retaining  the  Chief- 
Justice,  had  discarded  the  rather  unnecessary  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  had  added  to  the  five  secretaries  of 
departments  the  president  of  the  Senate  and  the 
speaker  of  the  House.  They  had  thus  combined  in  a 
** privy  council'* — as  it  was  newly  termed — ^^repre- 
sentatives of  the  legislative  and  the  judiciary  along 
with  the  great  administrative  officers.  This  privy 
council  was  to  advise  the  President.  Its  advice,  how- 
ever, should — ^the  Committee  employing  Ellsworth's 
language — ^'^not  conclude"  him.  The  President  must 
be  alone  responsible  for  any  measures  or  opinions  that 
he  might  adopt. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  scheme  of  an 
executive  council  was  ever  discussed  by  the  whole 
Convention.  Among  other  postponed  subjects  it  went 
at  the  end  of  August  into  the  hands  of  a  large  com- 
mittee of  eleven  of  which  Morris  himself  was  a 
member."  Here  we  know  from  Morris's  own  state- 
ly Hid,,  V,  462. 

*/dtd.,  Vy  503.  Besides  Morris  on  the  committee,  there  were  Nich- 
olas Gilman  of  New  Hampshire,  Bufus  King  of  Massachusetts,  Sherman 
of  Connecticut,  David  Brearley  of  New  Jersey,  John  Dickinson  of  Dela- 
ware, Daniel  Carroll  of  Maryland,  Madison  of  Virginia,  Hugh  Williamson 
of  North  Carolina,  Pierce  Butler  of  South  Carolina,  and  Abraham  Bald- 
win of  Georgia — all  of  whom  signed  the  Constitution. 
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ment  that  the  question  of  a  oouiunl  was  oonsidered,* 
but  it  was  decided  that  the  President,  by  persuading 
his  council  to  concur  in  wrong  measures,  would 
require  its  protection  for  them.  On  September  4  the 
barest  suggestion  of  the  original  phraseology  was 
agreed  to:  the  President  mig^t  ''require  the  opinion 
in  writing  of  the  principal  oflScer  in  each  of  the  execu- 
tive departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the 
duties  of  their  respective  oflSces/'*  This  language 
was  all  that  survived  of  an  elaborate  plan  for  a  coun- 
cil. It  proved  to  be  the  basis  in  the  Constitution  which 
helped  to  predetermine  the  President's  Cabinet  Coun- 
cil. 

It  takes  no  very  close  scrutiny  of  the  development 
of  Morris's  project,  as  thus  far  revealed  in  the 
sources,  to  conclude  that  it  was  first  formulated  about 
August  20  in  response  to  a  natural  feeling  that  the 
chief  magistrate,  however  well  endowed  he  might  be, 
would  require  aid — some  such  council  might  assist 
him.  That  assistance  could  best  be  given  in  the  shape 
or  mode  of  advice — an  idea  that  was  emphasized  in 
the  project  as  it  re-appeared  on  August  22.  It  was 
finally  determined  on  September  4  that  advice  should 
be  restricted  to  opinions  in  writing.  But  aside  from 
the  important  consideration  that  it  left  its  stamp  upon 
the  Constitution,  this  plan  for  an  advisory  council 
revealed  a  historic  background  which,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  discovered,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

The  very  titles,  whether  council  of  state  or  privy 

a  Elliot,  V,  525. 
» Ibid.,  V,  507. 
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council,  reflected  phrases  that  had  been  familiar  to 
Americans  for  generations.  The  governor's  council 
in  its  advisory  capacity  was  referred  to  in  colonial 
days  often  as  the  council  of  state,^  and  rarely  as  the 
privy  council."  In  the  state  constitutions  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary epoch  (1776-178d)  both  phrases  appear,  but 
the  phrase  privy  council  is  no  longer  unusual."  In  the 
constitution  of  Virginia  of  1776  the  two  phrases  were 
used  interchangeably.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  generally  implied  the  same  sort  of  political 
organ— as  a  rule  they  probably  impUed  a  body  of  men 
designed  to  stand  in  close  relationship  with  the  state 
governor  as  his  assistants  and  advisers. 

Passing  beyond  the  usage  of  terms,  the  state  gov- 
ernors after  1775  as  well  as  their  councils  of  advisers 
were  markedly  dependent  on  the  General  Assemblies, 
by  which  as  a  rule  they  were  chosen.  In  fact,  neither 
governor  nor  council  of  state  could  have  been  intended 
to  have  much  real  freedom  of  action.    It  was  a  time 

aHening,  Statutes,  I,  371,  515,  531,  537.  E.  I.  Miller,  The  Legie- 
lature  of  the  Province  of  Virginia  (Columbia  Universitj  Studies, 
XXVni,  1907),  pp.  22,  27.  N.  D.  Mereness,  Maryland  as  a  Proprietary 
Province  (1901),  pp.  106-107,  153,  160,  174  «f.  E.  B.  Greene,  The  Pro- 
vincidl  Governor  (Harvard  Historical  Studies,  VII,  1898),  p.  75.  W.  H. 
Fry,  New  Hampshire  as  a  Boyal  Province  (Columbia  Universitj  Studies, 
XXIX,  1908),  pp.  132,  134. 

3BH.  L.  Osgood,  American  Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth  Century 
(1904),  II,  65-66.  Mereness,  Maryland,  p.  369.  See  Note  at  the  end  of 
tbis  chapter. 

^8ee  the  constitutions  of  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  the 
two  constitutions — 1776  and  1778 — of  South  Carolina.  Conclusions  in 
this  and  succeeding  paragraphs  have  been  based  on  a  comparative  study 
of  the  eighteen  constitutions  which  were  formulated  between  1775  and 
1789.  The  texts  used  are  those  which  are  readily  accessible  in  Poore's 
Charters  and  Constitutions  (2  vols.,  2d  ed.,  1878). 
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when  there  was  widespread  fear  of  one-man  power. 
Most  of  the  advisory  bodies  of  the  epoch  appear  to 
have  been  elected  by  ballot :  ordinarily  by  joint  ballot 
of  the  two  houses,  but  occasionally  by  the  two  honses 
balloting  separately  for  portions  of  the  membership. 
In  a  few  instances  members  of  the  advisory  council 
were  taken  in  part  from  the  people  at  large.''  The 
usual  practice,  however,  was  to  compose  the  advisory 
council  of  men  selected  from  the  upper  and  lower 
houses.  The  privy  council  of  New  Jersey,  with  its 
^^ three  or  more''  members,  was  simply  a  selected 
group  within  the  legislative  council  or  upper  house, 
a  group  intended  to  stand  in  an  especially  close  rela- 
tion to  the  chief  magistrate.'  In  a  few  of  the  states 
members  of  the  advisory  councU  retained  seats  in  the 
legislature  after  their  election  as  advisers."  In  other 
states  the  advisory  council  formed  a  separate  body. 
Occasional  statements  in  these  early  state  constitu- 
tions, to  the  effect  that  records  of  advice  given  to  the 
governors  must  be  carefully  kept,  and  that  from  time 
to  time  such  records  must  be  submitted  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  legislatures,  afford  proof  that  the  advisory 
councils  were  watched  and  that  they  were  presumably 
considered  as  responsible,  not  to  the  governors,  but 
to  the  popular  bodies^  The  truth  was  well  expressed 
by  Madison  when  he  said*  to  the  Convention  that 

M  South  Carolina  (1778);  Virginia;  MaaBachusetts. 
»Poore,  op.  cit.,  p.  1312. 
» Maryland;   South  Carolina   (1778). 

^  The  Massachusetts  constitution  of  1780,  Article  V,  will  serve  as  an 
example. 

» July  17.    Elliot,  V,  327.    July  21.    /bid.,  p.  345. 
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**  Experience  had  proved  a  tendency  in  onr  govern- 
ment to  throw  all  power  into  the  legislative  vortex. 
The  executives  of  the  states  are  in  general  little  more 
than  ciphers ;  the  legislatures  omnipotent. ' ' 

Whether  the  state  governor's  advisory  council  con- 
tained administrative  officers,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
The  subject  is  a  peculiarly  difficult  one  for  the  inves- 
tigator, and  still  awaits  treatment  at  the  hands  of  some 
industrious  and  competent  scholar.  While  it  may  be 
noted  in  passing  that  the  constitution  of  North  Caro- 
lina of  1776  expressly  prohibited  any  secretary  or 
attorney-general  of  that  state  from  holding  a  seat  in 
the  council  of  state,  it  is  certain  that  in  pre-Bevolu- 
tionary  days  the  governor's  council  often  included 
some  variety  of  administrative  officials — such,  for 
examples,  as  the  surveyor-general  of  customs,  the 
colony  treasurer,  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs, 
the  secretary  of  the  province,  the  attorney-general,  and 
others  not  so  easy  to  specify." 

It  was  no  doubt  natural  for  Americans  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary epoch  still  to  think  of  the  English  institu- 
tion when  the  phrase  privy  council  was  spoken.  In 
the  very  height  of  the  quarrel  with  Great  Britain, 
remarked  James  Iredell  in  1788,  *  *  so  wedded  were  our 
ideas  to  the  institution  of  a  Council,  that  the  practice 
was  generally  if  not  universally  followed  at  the  forma- 
tion of  our  governments,  though  we  instituted  Coun- 

»  Mereness,  Maryland,  pp.  176  ff.  W.  E07  Smith,  South  Carolina  as  a 
Boyal  Province,  1719-1776  (1903),  pp.  64,  86.  MUler,  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  p.  140.  B.  P.  Tanner,  The  Province  of  New  Jersey,  1664-1788 
(Columbia  University  Studies,  XXX,  1908),  pp.  277,  282,  295. 
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oils  of  a  quite  different  nature "^  The  state- 
ment from  such  a  source  is  enough  to  warn  us  away 
from  the  view  that  there  was  any  very  definite  or  close 
analogy  between  the  old  English  institution  and  the 
governor's  council  for  advisory  purposes,  whether 
such  a  council  was  found  in  colonial  times  or  during 
the  period  of  the  early  state  constitutions. 

The  tradition  of  a  council  for  advice  and  assistance 
was  probably  carried  over  from  colonial  days  into  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  and  the  years  immediately 
following  by  the  phrases  ** council  of  state''  and 
*' privy  council,"  It  is  possible  that  Morris  and  those 
interested  with  him  in  the  project  of  an  advisory 
council  for  the  President  may  have  been  aware  of 
certain  colonial  or  state  combinations  in  the  shape  of 
executive  councils  that  served  in  some  respects  for 
examples.  But  in  the  absence  of  any  specific  evidence, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  plan  repeated  or  reflected 
suggestions  made  in  connection  with  the  central  gov- 
ernment only  as  far  back  as  1781  or  perhaps  a  little 
earlier.  From  about  that  time  the  evidence  is  clear 
that  men  were  considering  the  desirability  of  co- 
operation among  administrative  oflScials  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  Congress.  Any  one  ordinarily 
familiar  in  that  day  with  English  constitutional  tradi- 
tions would  naturally  think  of  an  executive  as  consult- 
ing with  the  great  oflScers  of  state.  The  really  crucial 
question  in  1787  was:  What  officers,  with  due  regard 

*o  ' '  Answers  to  Mr.  Mason 's  Objections  to  the  New  Constitution, ' ' 
etc.  Reprinted  in  P.  L.  Ford,  Pamphlets  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  (1888),  p.  345. 
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to  the  theory  of  a  proper  separation  of  powers,  should 
be  brought  into  such  close  relations  with  the  American 
President  as  to  be  easily  consulted  by  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  him  in  his  tasks?  This  question 
Morris  attempted  to  answer  when  he  formulated  his 
plan  of  a  council. 

As  assistant  to  Robert  Morris,  Superintendent  of 
Finance,  Gouvemeur  Morris  had  had  some  oppor- 
tunity to  test  in  practice  any  theories  of  administra- 
tion which  he  might  have  preconceived.  Like  Pelatiah 
Webster,  Morris  included  in  his  council  a  representa- 
tive of  the  judicial  power.  Webster  had  recommended 
that  Congress  obtain  the  opinions  of  the  ministerial 
officers  **in  writing,'*  for  the  purpose,  no  doubt,  of 
holding  them  strictly  and  individually  responsible  for 
their  advice.  Presumably  with  similar  intent  Morris 
declared  that  the  President  ''may  require  the  written 
opinions"  of  members  of  his  council.*^  He  was,  how- 
ever, unwilling  to  shackle  the  President  by  such 
advice — ^it  need  not  ** conclude'*  him. 

Brought  forward  by  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
brilliant  among  the  younger  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion,^ the  plan  was  sure  to  attract  attention,  especially 
as  it  remained  the  single  careful  attempt  during  the 
entire  course  of  proceedings  to  enforce  the  idea  of  an 
advisory  council.  It  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
Connnittee  of  Detail  on  August  22  in  less  simple  form 
than  that  in  which  it  was  given  to  them,  and  accord- 

a  August  20. 

tt  Bom  at  MorriBaniEy  N.  Y.,  on  January  31,  1752,  but  a  resident  of 
Pennsjlyania  in  1787  and  a  delegate  from  that  state. 
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ingly  tended  to  hamper  the  President  by  forcing  into 
combination  certain  legislative  and  judicial  factors 
which  must  in  practice  have  defied  the  working  of  an 
executive  that  was  meant  to  be  largely  independent  of 
those  factors  and  alone  responsible.  It  was  quite  too 
complicated  a  problem,  we  may  conclude,  for  any 
committee  to  re-adjust  the  plan  in  a  way  that  would 
meet  the  wishes  of  a  wearied  Convention.  But  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  neither  hastily  nor  thoughtlessly 
dismissed.^ 


in 


It  should  be  clear  from  the  preceding  considerations 
that  there  were  offered  to  the  Convention  at  one  time 
or  another  more  or  less  definite  projects  for  three 
councils  with  somewhat  distinctive  aims — a  council  of 
revision,  a  council  of  appointment,  and  a  council  of 
state  or  privy  council  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  and 
advising  the  President.  The  Convention  disposed  first 
of  the  possible  need  of  a  revisionary  council  by  giving 
a  carefully  qualified  veto  power  to  the  President. 

^^'The  question  of  a  council,"  declared  Morris  on  September  7, 
1787,  ''was  considered  in  the  committee,  where  it  was  judged  that  the 
President,  hj  persuading  his  council  to  concur  in  his  wrong  measures, 
would  acquire  their  protection  for  them. ' '  Elliot,  Y,  525.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  some  years  later  Morris  drew  up,  in  French,  a  plan  for  a 
council  of  state  in  France.  Section  iii  provided  for  a  council  composed 
of  the  following  nine  officials:  Chancellor  or  minister  of  justice,  a  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  and  ministers  of  the  interior,  finance,  commerce, 
foreign  affairs,  war,  marine,  besides  a  secretary  of  state  entrusted  "with 
general  charge  of  affairs."  J.  Sparks,  The  Life  of  Gouvemeur  Morris 
(1832),  III,  481,  485,  486. 
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Toward  the  end  of  its  labors  it  determined  to  divide 
the  appointing  power  between  President  and  Senate. 
It  declined,  finally,  to  accept  the  elaborated  plan  of  an 
advisory  council  which  Morris  and  others  were  inter- 
ested in  arranging,  and  consequently  left  no  word  of 
such  a  body  in  the  final  draft  of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  discussions  of  the  period  there  are  frequent 
scattered  references  to  the  Senate  as  a  ''council  to  the 
President,  *'  **an  advising  body  to  the  executive, '*  a 
** council  of  appointment,*'  or  as  a  body  associated 
with  the  President  *'to  manage  all  our  concerns  with 
foreign  nations. '***  These  and  others  of  a  similar 
nature  represent  a  plausible  and  common  assumption 
that  the  Senate,  composed  at  the  start  of  no  more  than 
twenty-six  members  and  closely  associated  with  the 
President  by  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  in  the  mak- 
ing of  treaties  and  in  appointments,  would  serve  as  a 
council  to  the  President.  Some  of  the  President's 
work  must  be  accomplished  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  unforeseen  truth  was  that 
experience  alone  would  prove — as  it  did — that  there 
were  essential  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  real  inti- 
macy between  the  chief  magistrate  and  the  upper 
legislative  house. 

From  the  establishment  of  principal  officers  in  1781 
through  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  to  Septem- 

M  Elliot,  II,  47,  287,  306.  Ill,  220,  221,  489,  491,  493,  494,  496. 
V,  549.  In  an  easaj  entitled  ''The  Senate  of  the  United  States,"  re- 
printed in  his  Tolume,  A  Frontier  Town  and  other  Essays  (1906),  Sena- 
tor Hemy  Cabot  Lodg^  has  developed  clearly  the  historic  facts  regard- 
ing the  Senators  as  true  constitutional  advisers  of  the  President,  pp. 
70  ff. 
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ber  17,  1787,  there  had  been  occasional  bnt  quite  defi- 
nite recognition,  as  we  have  seen,  that  these  officers 
were  considered  as  assistants  either  to  Congress  or, 
later,  to  the  proposed  exeontive  magistrate.  As  early 
as  1783  Pelatiah  Webster  regarded  them  as  fitted  to 
have  a  share  or  voice  in  the  business  of  appointment 
It  was  Madison's  first  thought — as  it  was  likewise 
Charles  Pinckney's* — ^that  they  should  be  factors  in  a 
council  for  the  revision  of  legislation.  But  in  view  of 
another  project  before  the  Convention  Madison  sur- 
rendered his  first  opinion.  And  Pinckney  and  his 
colleague,  Butledge,  took  the  position  that  the  Presi- 
dent, even  without  constitutional  provision  for  such 
a  council,  could  seek  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
principal  officers  in  case  he  felt  inclined  to  do  so. 
Although  the  Convention  failed  to  force  them  defi- 
nitely, by  the  law  of  the  Constitution,  into  either  a 
council  of  revision  or  of  appointment,  it  left  no  word 
in  the  text  which  would  prevent  the  President  from 
calling  on  the  principal  officers  for  advice  and  aid  in 
the  matter  of  a  proposed  veto  or  a  proposed  nomina- 
tion. In  truth,  viewed  freely  as  assistants  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prevalent  thought  of  the  epoch,  the 
principal  officers  might  be  asked  for  advice  on  a  great 
many  sorts  of  business  with  which  the  President  would 
inevitably  be  concerned. 

It  was  this  recognition  of  the  principal  officers  as 
assistants  that  again  may  be  traced  in  the  autumn  of 
1787.  It  was  Ellsworth 's  idea,  expressed  in  December, 
that  ''if  any  information  is  wanted,  the  heads  of  the 

^American  Hittorical  Beview,  IX,  743. 
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departments  who  are  always  at  hand  can  best  give  it, 
and  from  the  manner  of  their  appointment  will  be 
trustworthy.'^  At  about  the  same  time  James  Wil- 
son reminded  his  hearers  in  the  Pennsylvania  state 
convention  that  the  President  ''will  have  before  him 
the  fullest  information  ....  he  will  avail  himself  not 
only  of  records  and  official  communications  ....  but 
he  will  have  also  the  advice  of  the  executive  officers  in 
the  different  departments.'^^ 

The  clause  in  the  Constitution**  which  asserted  that 
the  President  might  require  the  opinion  in  writing  of 
the  principal  officers  did  not  fail  to  call  forth  some 
comment.  To  Hamilton  it  appeared  ' '  as  a  mere  redun- 
dancy ....  as  the  right  for  which  it  provides  would 
result  of  itself  from  the  office.''**  To  James  Iredell, 
who  fortunately  elaborated  his  view  in  addressing 
the  North  Carolina  state  convention,  the  clause  seemed 
to  be  **in  some  degree  substituted  for  a  council." 
Referring  to  the  principal  officers,  he  said  that  ''the 
necessity  of  their  opinions  being  in  writing,  will 
render  them  more  cautious  in  giving  them,  and  make 
them  responsible  should  they  give  advice  manifestly 
improper."  Inasmuch  as  the  President  would  have 
extensive  and  important  business  to  perform,  argued 
Iredell,  he  "should  have  the  means  of  some  assist- 

M  December  10.  Reprinted  from  The  Connecticui  Courant  of  that 
date  bj  P.  L.  Ford,  Essays  on  the  Canetitutian  of  the  United  States  .... 
(1892),  p.  163. 

«  Elliot,  II,  448.    December  1. 

M  Article  II,  sec  2. 

•  March  25,  1788.  P.  L.  Ford's  edition  of  The  Federalist  (1898), 
p.  497. 
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ance  to  enable  him  to  discharge  his  arduous  employ- 
ment  He  can  at  no  time  want  advice,  if  he 

desires  it,  as  the  principal  officers  will  always  be  on 
the  spot."  He  concluded  that  '^ every  good  that  can 
be  derived  from  the  institution  of  a  council  may  be 
expected  from  the  advice  of  these  officers."" 

The  fact  that  there  was  some  complaint,  particularly 
in  the  autumn  of  1787,  because  the  Convention  had 
left  the  chief  magistrate  unprovided  with  a  council 
must  not  mislead  us.  Writing  from  Paris,  Jefferson 
expressed  this  complaint  to  several  of  his  American 
friends  after  he  had  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
text  of  the  new  Constitution.*^  Richard  Henry  Lee 
wished  ^'that  a  council  of  state,  or  privy  council  should 
be  appointed  to  advise  and  assist  in  the  arduous  busi- 
ness assigned  to  the  executive  powers.""  And  there 
were  others  who  expressed  the  same  point  of  view. 
Notwithstanding  these  opinions,  it  can  be  shown,  I 
believe,  that  there  were  a  few  minds  sufficiently  saga- 
cious and  able  to  penetrate  into  the  probable  workings 
of  the  new  system  of  government  to  see  that  a  council 
of  advisers  was  likely  to  come  into  existence  so  soon 
as  the  governmental  machinery  was  well  started. 
Only  those,  however,  were  capable  of  predicting  the 
future  institution  who  had  known  all  the  difficulties 
of  adjustment  by  which  the  Convention  had  been  con- 

»  Elliot,  IV,  108,  109,  110.    July  28,  1788. 

61  Jefferson  to  John  Adams,  November  13,  1787.  Jefferson  to  Gar- 
michael,  December  15.  Documentary  History  of  the  Constitution,  IV, 
377,  408. 

52  Letter  of  October  16,  1787,  in  American  Museum  for  December,  II, 
557.    Cf.  Documentary  History,  IV,  387,  416. 
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fronted  in  its  considerations  over  the  problem  of  an 
executive  council  when  that  problem  had  been  defi- 
nitely presented  to  it  by  the  matured  plan  for  a  coun- 
cil of  state  which  Morris  and  his  accomplices  had 
offered. 

Although  very  unwilling  to  accept  Morris's  plan^ 
Colonel  Mason  was  probably  in  favor  of  an  advisory 
executive  council."  But  Mason  formulated  a  crude 
plan  that  could  have  satisfied  no  large  nimiber  of 
members  of  the  Convention.  And  when  he  published 
his  *  *  Ob  jections ' '  in  the  early  autimin  of  1787,  he 
declared  explicitly  and  truly  that  the  '*  President  of 
the  United  States  has  no  Constitutional  Council." 
He  went  on  to  say,  however,  almost  in  the  same 
breath,  that  *'a  Council  of  State  will  grow  out  of  the 
principal  officers  of  the  great  departments ;  the  worst 
and  most  dangerous  of  all  ingredients,"  he  added, 
*  *  for  such  a  Council  in  a  free  country. '  ^  In  the  fol- 
lowing November  Governor  Clinton  of  New  York  re- 
iterated Mason's  words,  apparently  foreseeing,  like 

S3  September  7,  1787.  Mason  moved  to  postpone  consideration  of  the 
elaose  "and  maj  require  the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer 
in  each  of  the  Executive  Departments,"  etc.,  in  order  to  take  up  the 
foUowing:  **  'That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee  of  the  states 
to  prepare  a  clause  or  clauses  for  establishing  an  executive  council,  as 
a  council  of  state  for  the  President  of  the  United  States;  to  consist  of 
six  members,  two  of  which  from  the  Eastern,  two  from  the  Middle,  and 
two  from  the  Southern  States;  with  a  rotation  and  duration  of  office 
similar  to  those  of  the  Senate;  such  council  to  be  appointed  hj  the  legis- 
lature, or  bj  the  Senate. '  ' '    Elliot,  V,  525. 

M  K.  M.  Bowland,  Life  of  George  Mason,  II,  388.  Gf.  Ibid,,  p.  113. 
It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  Virginia  state  convention,  on  June  18, 
1788,  Mason  there  remarked  that  "he  did  not  disapprove  of  the  Presi- 
dent's consultation  with  the  principal  officers."    Elliot,  III,  496. 
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Mason,  the  possible  development  of  a  connoil  of  state 
out  of  the  great  oflScers  * 

Very  mnch  more  notable  are  certain  remarks  which 
can  be  found  in  the  pamphlet  by  Charles  Pinckney 
entitled  Observations  on  the  Plan  of  Government 
Submitted  to  the  Federal  Convention,  in  Philadelphia, 
on  the  28th  of  May,  1787!^  This  pamphlet  was  prob- 
ably printed  soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Con- 
vention,  for  it  was  in  Madison's  hands  on  October  14, 
17875  There  is  no  direct  evidence  as  to  the  time  when 
it  was  written.  Although  its  statements  are  not 
always  consistent  with  the  records  of  Pinckney 's 
positions  as  taken  during  the  debates  of  the  Conven- 
tion," the  document  would  seem  to  afford  good  evi- 
dence of  its  author's  matured  convictions,  particularly 
on  the  subject  of  an  advisory  council  to  the  President. 

Near  the  opening  of  the  Convention  Pinckney  pro- 
posed, as  we  have  seen,  that  the  President  should  be 
given  the  right  to  advise  with  the  heads  of  the  different 
departments   ''as  his   Council."     On  August  20  he 

M  *  <  Letters  of  Cato, ' '  reprinted  from  the  New  York  Journal  hj  P.  L. 
Ford  in  his  Essays  on  the  Constitutionf  pp.  262,  265.  The  original  refer- 
ences appeared  on  November  8  and  22,  1787. 

^New  Forfc;— Printed  by  Francis  Childs.  No  date.  Pp.  27.  The 
copy  I  have  used  belongs  to  the  Yale  Library.  It  bears  on  the  title-page 
this  statement:  **By  the  Hon.  Charles  Pinckney,  Esq.,  L.  L.  D.,"  etc. 
Another  print  with  the  same  pagination  reads:  ''By  Mr.  Charles  Pinck- 
ney,'' etc.     See  Nation,  XCIII,  164.    August  24,  1911. 

57  Writings  of  James  Madison,  V,  9. 

68  For  example,  Pinckney  first  favored  joining  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments in  a  council  of  revision,  but  he  gave  this  up,  according  to  his 
reported  statement  on  June  6.  Elliot,  V,  165.  The  plan  of  a  council  of 
revision  of  principal  officers  appears  in  the  Observations,  pp.  8-9.  See  for 
a  careful  study  of  the  remnants  of  the  original  Pinckney  Plan  and  the 
Observations,  American  Historical  Review,  IX,  735  ff. 
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seconded  and  probably  approved  of  Morris 's  plan  for 
a  council  to  assist  the  President.  Yet  certain  casual 
statements  made  by  Pinckney  in  the  Convention  might 
be  taken  to  indicate  that  he  appreciated  the  difficulties 
of  having  any  such  combination  as  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments formally  recognized  in  the  Constitution  for  a 
very  specific  purpose."  However,  referring  in  his 
pamphlet  to  four  departments — ^foreign  affairs,  war, 
treasury,  and  admiralty  ''when  instituted^' — ^he  said 
of  the  President:  ''He  will  have  a  right  to  consider 
the  principals  of  these  Departments  as  his  Council, 
and  to  require  their  advice  and  assistance,  whenever 
the  duties  of  his  office  shall  render  it  necessary.  By 
this  means,"  added  Pinckney,  "our  Government  will 
possess  what  it  has  always  wanted,  but  never  yet  had, 
a  Cabinet  Council.  An  institution,*'  he  concluded, 
"essential  in  all  Governments,  whose  situation  or 
connections  oblige  them  to  have  an  intercourse  with 

other  powers "* 

This  remarkable  characterization  of  an  institution 
unrecognized  by  the  Constitution,  an  institution  which 
has  become  a  familiar  feature  of  American  govern- 
ment, can  hardly  have  been  a  mere  suggestion  or 
chance  prophecy  on  Pinckney 's  part.  Although  among 
the  youngest  members  of  the  Convention,  he*^  had  been 
active  in  the  Continental  Congress  in  1786.    He  took 

» ElUot,  V,  165,  349,  442. 

^  OhaervationM,  p.  10. 

aPinekiiey  was  born  in  1758.  J.  B.  O'Neall,  Biograp\icdl  Sketches 
of  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  South  Carolina  (1859),  II,  138  ff.  John  Francis 
Mereer  of  Maryland  was  bom  May  17,  1759.  James  Mercer  Gamett, 
Biographical  Sketch  of  Hon,  James  Mereer  Oamett  ....  with  Mercer- 
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part  at  that  time  in  the  consideration  of  certain  defi- 
ciencies of  the  government  of  the  Confederation. 
Moreover,  his  interest  in  the  particular  problem  of 
sustaining  the  central  government  must  then  have  been 
stimulated;  and  his  ingenuity  in  helping  to  solve  the 
problem  was  put  to  the  test,  for  he  acted  as  chairman 
of  an  important  committee  which  worked  over  the 
whole  matter  and  made  a  report  of  it*  After  this 
notable  experience  and  his  work  as  a  member  of  the 
Convention,  Pinckney's  clear  and  confident  character- 
ization may  reasonably  be  taken  to  indicate  not  only 
that  he  appreciated  the  necessity  of  such  a  body  in  aid 
of  the  President,  but  also  that  he  regarded  it  as  almost 
assured  by  the  common — and  constitutional — assump- 
tion that  there  would  be  principal  officers  over  the 
great  departments. 

Pinckney's  application  of  the  English  phrase  ^^  cabi- 
net council"  to  the  combination  of  officers  that  he  fore- 
saw in  the  new  scheme  of  government  is  probably  the 
first  that  can  be  found."  The  phrase  may  be  the  casual 
feature  in  the  passage.  On  the  other  hand,  it  probably 
indicates  Pinckney^s  familiarity  with  the  workings  of 
the  British  Constitution.**  At  any  rate  at  a  time  when 
most  men  were  probably  accustomed  to  term  such  a 
council  either  ** council  of  state"  or  ** privy  council," 

Garnett  and  Mercer  Genealogies  (1910),  p.  53.  Jonathan  Dajton  of  New 
Jersey  was  bom  on  October  16,  1760.  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biog- 
raphy, 11,  113. 

^American  Historical  Beview,  IX,  738. 

^Paul  Leicester  Ford  calls  this  'Hhe  first  suggestion  of  the  body 
unrecognized  by  the  Constitution."    Nation,  LX,  459.    June  13,  1S95. 

M  Pincknej  's  longest  recorded  speech  in  the  Convention  shows  rather 
unusual  knowledge  of  the  English  goyemment  Elliot,  V,  233  ff.    June  25. 
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it  is  extraordinary  and  notable  that  the  yonng  South 
Carolina  statesman  should  have  ventured  to  employ 
the  phrase  which  became  in  the  course  of  years  perma- 
nently attached  to  the  advisory  body  of  the  American 
President*  Yet  in  this  very  connection  it  should  be 
observed  that  when,  in  January,  1788,  James  Iredell 
of  North  Carolina  attempted  to  answer  Colonel 
Mason's  particular  objection  to  a  possible  council 
of  state  developing  out  of  the  principal  oflBcers  in 
combination,  he  reminded  his  readers  that  the  single 
truly  efficient  council  in  the  English  government  was 
*  *  one  formed  of  their  great  officers. "  *  *  Notwithstand- 
ing their  important  Constitutional  Council,''  he  added, 
**  every  body  knows  that  the  whole  movements  of  their 
government,  where  a  council  is  consulted  at  all,  are 
directed  by  their  Cabinet  Council,  composed  entirely 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  great  departments."" 
Iredell  certainly  would  seem  to  have  had  no  special 
fear  of  a  body  so  composed.  He  was,  moreover,  clearly 
appreciative  of  these  two  facts :  first,  that  the  English 
Privy  Council  was  at  the  time  rather  a  belated  sur- 
vival; second,  that  the  English  Cabinet  Council  was 
already  understood  by  well-informed  men  to  be  the 
important  source  of  directive  power  in  the  English 
state. 

a  An  English  correspondent  of  Washington,  writing  from  Avignon, 
on  Angnst  20,  1787,  enclosed  a  plan  of  government  for  the  new  nation. 
This  plan  reflects  many  peculiarities  of  the  British  system,  and  particu- 
larly recommends  a  "cabinet  council,"  to  be  composed  of  the  chief 
magistrate  and  "any  four  of  the  great  officers  of  State."  Documentary 
Hittory,  IV,  264. 

•P.  L.  Ford,  PampMeU,  p.  348. 
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From  8uoh  efyidence,  then,  as  can  be  assembled,  we 
may  conclude  that  Qeorge  Mason  of  Virginia  and  per- 
haps (Governor  Clinton  of  New  York  perceived  with 
some  degree  of  clearness  in  the  antmnn  of  1787  the 
probability  that  a  conndl  to  the  fatore  President 
would  arise  in  a  combination  of  the  prindpal  oflScers. 
Charles  Pinckney  was  convinced  that  there  would  be 
such  a  body:  he  characterized  it  adequately  and  named 
it — as  it  proved— with  startling  accuracy.  Yet  the 
importance  as  well  as  the  workings  of  such  a  counml, 
were  it  to  take  shape,  would  depend  inevitably  upon 
numerous  future  contingencies  all  but  quite  indeter- 
minable— ^the  laws  creating  the  departments,  the  num- 
ber of  principal  officers  that  Congress  might  decide 
upon,  and  the  xmknown  human  factors  involved. 


NOTE 

The  Phrase  ** Privy  Council"  in  the  Colonies: 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  references  in  print  to 
the  usage  of  ** Privy  Council"  as  applied  to  an  Ameri- 
can body  in  colonial  times.  Professor  Herbert  L. 
Osgood  cites  from  the  sources  one  usage  of  the  phrase 
as  applied  to  the  Governor's  Council  in  Maryland. 
This  councU,  he  writes,  ^*  stood  toward  the  governor  in 
a  relation  analogous  to  that  occupied  by  the  privy  coun- 
cil toward  the  king  in  England.  In  1642  the  council 
received  for  the  first  time  a  commission  distinct  from 
that  of  the  governor.  In  this  it  was  called  *  our  privie 
Councell  within  our  said  Province  of  Maryland,'  and 
its  members  were  empowered  to  meet  with  the  gover- 
nor when  and  where  he  should  direct,  *to  treate,  con- 
sult, deliberate  and  advise  of  all  matters,  causes  and 

things  which  shall  be  discovered  unto  you '  The 

peculiar  function  of  the  council,  therefore,  was  to 
advise  the  governor  and  through  him  the  proprietor, 
and  without  that  advice  the  governor  should  not  act, ' ' 
The  American  Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  II, 
65-66. 

Quite  the  best  description  that  I  can  discover  of  the 
colonial  council  of  state  has  been  given  by  Dr.  N.  D. 
Mereness  in  his  Maryland  as  a  Proprietary  Province, 
pp.  174-184.  Mr.  Clarence  P.  Gould  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  has  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with 
additional  information  from  the  Maryland  archives  as 
follows : 
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The  privy  council  as  used  in  Mereneas  means  only  the  ordi- 
nary council  of  the  colony — ^the  same  body  as  the  Upper 
House,  but  sitting  with  the  governor  as  a  council  of  state. 
.  .  .  .  The  term  ''privy  council"  is  sometimes  applied  to  this 
body,  but  merely  **the  council"  and  "the  council  of  state" 
are  more  common.  ''Privy  council"  was  used  more  fre- 
quently in  the  early  days  of  the  colony.  Early  commissions 
always  read  "to  be  of  our  Privy  Council"  or  "to  be  of  our 
Privy  Council  of  State"  {Archives,  I,  114, 131,  201,  240,  242, 
251,  etc.).  In  1669  was  framed  an  "Oathe  of  a  Councellor 
of  State,"  but  in  the  oath  the  members  of  the  council  were 
referred  to  as  "privy  Councellors"  (Arch.,  V,  41).  Again, 
a  revenue  act  of  1671  provides  for  "the  Privy  Council  of  the 
Lord  and  Proprietary  of  this  Province"  (Quoted  L.  H.  J., 
May  21,  1739).  Later  on  councillors'  commissions  cease  to 
be  entered  in  full,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  what  the 
proprietor  himself  continued  to  call  the  counciL  Procla- 
mations, however,  read  "with  the  Advice  of  his  Lordship's 
Council  of  State,"  and  the  two  Houses  usually  spoke  of  it  as 
the  "council"  or  the  "council  of  state"  (L.  H.  J.,  1739,  May 
4,  May  24,  etc.).    Private  Letter  of  November  7,  1910. 

From  this  it  will  be  clear  that  the  Privy  Council  and 
the  Council  of  State  were  identical  in  Maryland. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  PBINCIPAL  OFFICES  IN  1789 

ALTHOUGH  it  did  not  expressly  enjoin  executive 
departments,  the  Constitution  clearly  contem- 
plated principal  officers  or  heads  of  departments. 
Accordingly  the  first  Congress  organized  under  the 
new  system  took  into  consideration  early  in  its  first 
session  the  subject  of  departmental  arrangements. 


The  congressional  debates  on  the  establishment  of 
departments  which  were  opened  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  May  19,  1789,  revealed  tendencies  mak- 
ing toward  administrative  unity  and  hence  real  execu- 
tive efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  President.  The  dis- 
cussions over  the  places  and  functions  of  the  Secre- 
taries served  to  bring  the  administrative  power  of  the 
President  for  the  first  time  distinctly  into  view.  Hence 
the  large  historic  import  of  these  discussions.  In  them 
the  guiding  influence  of  James  Madison  on  the  course 
of  the  debates  is  particularly  apparent.  Several 
matters  became  clear. 

In  the  first  place,  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  Secre- 
taries, quite  unprovided  for  by  the  Constitution,  was 
settled  as  being  at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing 
power.  Again,  the  appointing  power  was  interpreted, 
after  much   discussion,   as   including  the  power   of 
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removal^  the  Senate  having  merely  a  negative  over 
appointments.  With  the  power  of  removal  in  his 
hands  it  was  felt  that  the  President  was  likely  to  be 
a  stronger  director  and  more  efficient  supervisor  of 
the  national  administration,  for  the  power  of  removal 
helped  to  give  the  chief  magistrate  that  control  over 
the  Secretaries  and  certain  other  officers,  without 
which  he  could  have  been  in  no  effective  way  respon- 
sible, as  he  was  intended  to  be  by  the  makers  of  the 
Constitution,  for  the  entire  executive  department' 
And  finally  confidence  between  President  and  principal 
officers  was  seen  by  a  few  men  to  be  essential  to  suc- 
cessful administration. 

The  evidence  on  this  last  point  is  peculiarly  perti- 
nent to  our  inquiry.  ^'Without  a  confidence  in  the 
executive  department,"  remarked  Egbert  Benson  of 
New  York,  **its  operation  would  be  subject  to  per- 
petual discord."  Speaking  of  the  place  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Fisher  Ames  of  Massachusetts  said :  *  *  The  only 
bond  between  him  and  those  he  employs  is  the  confi- 
dence he  has  in  their  integrity  and  talents ;  when  that 
confidence  ceases,  the  principal  ought  to  have  power 
to  remove  those  whom  he  can  no  longer  trust  with 
safety."  Others  spoke  in  a  similar  strain.  Elbridge 
Gerry  of  Massachusetts,  watchful  of  the  rights  of  the 
states  and  dreading  executive  prerogative  and  any- 

^  Annals  of  Congress,  1,  394  ff.  Madison  to  E.  Randolph  (May  31, 
1789)  in  Writings  of  James  Madison ,  Y,  373.  The  debate  has  been  care- 
fully analyzed  with  special  reference  to  the  appointing  power  by 
Professor  Lucy  M.  Salmon  in  her  History  of  the  Appointing  Power  of 
the  President  in  the  Papers  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  I, 
305-313. 
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thing  suggesting  possible  absolutism  in  the  federal 
headship,  was  peculiarly  prophetic.  He  reminded  his 
colleagues  in  the  House  that,  not  satisfied  with  having 
made  the  Secretaries  *Hhe  creatures  of  the  law,'*  they 
were  "making  them  the  mere  creatures  of  the  Presi- 
dent." He  was  himself  satisfied  that  the  Secretaries 
would  become  "a  set  of  ministers  ....  to  hold  the 
reins  of  government. ' '  To  the  people  he  felt  sure  that 
the  principal  officers  would  appear  as  "consequential 
persons.'*  "These  officers,'*  declared  Gerry,  "bearing 
the  titles  of  minister  at  war,  minister  of  state,  minister 
for  the  finances,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  how 
many  more  ministers  I  cannot  say,  will  be  made  neces- 
sary to  the  President. ' '  He  concluded  that  in  fact  the 
President  "will  be  inclined  to  place  more  confidence 
in  them  than  in  the  Senate. " '  In  this  last  sentiment 
Gterry  was  really  close  to  the  view  of  his  former  col- 
league in  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  George  Mason, 
when,  in  September,  1787,  Mason  had  expressed  his 
fear  lest  a  council  of  state  would  grow  out  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  great  departments.' 

Although  neither  Gerry  nor  any  one  else  who  took 
part  in  the  long  debates  of  1789  said  directly  that  the 
President  and  heads  of  departments  were  likely  to 
form  a  council,  yet  the  stray  evidence  just  assembled 
would  seem  to  give  ground  for  inferring  that  the 
thought  of  such  a  combination  as  no  remote  possi- 
bility was  occasionally  near  the  surface  of  the  debates. 

As  ideas  matured  under  Madison's  able  guidance, 

s  AnndU  of  Congress,  I,  403,  492,  493,  627. 
s  See  chapter  m,  supra,  p.  89. 
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the  House  of  Representatives  proved  to  be  willing  to 
arrange  for  the  organization  of  three  separate  depart- 
ments— ^foreign  affairs  (or  state),  war,  treasury^ — 
exactly  the  number  that  there  had  been  under  the  old 
government  of  the  Confederation  since  1781.  Over 
every  one  of  these  departments  it  was  finally  decided 
to  place  a  single  chief  officer.  Naval  affairs,  it  should 
be  said,  were  transferred  from  the  old  Treasury  Board, 
in  whose  charge  they  had  been  since  1785,  to  the  care 
of  the  Secretary  of  War.*  An  unsuccessful  effort 
under  the  lead  of  John  Vining  of  Delaware,  one  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  House,  was  made  to  establish 
a  fourth  department  of  domestic  or  home  affairs.* 

n 

The  statutes*  which  established  the  three  depart- 
ments revealed  certain  differences  that  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Only  the  Departments  of  State  and  War 
were  termed  '*  executive. "  Their  Secretaries  were 
apparently  intended  to  be  solely  responsible  and  sub- 
ordinate to  the  President.  The  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  on  the  other  hand,  may  have  been  intended 
to  be  within  easy  reach  or  control  of  the  legislature. 
The  point  is  worth  a  moment's  consideration. 

According  to  the  express  language  of  the  law,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  to  ''make  report  and 
give  information  to  either  branch  of  the  legislature, 

4  PauIIin,  ' '  Early  Naval  Administration  under  the  Constitution ' '  in 
Proceedings  of  the  U,  S.  Naval  Institute,  September,  1906,  XXXII, 
1001  ff. 

6  Annals  of  Congress,  I,  385,  386,  412,  692-695  (passim). 

<  1  Statutes  at  Large,  pp.  28,  49,  65,  68. 
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in  person  or  in  writing,  as  he  may  be  required,  respect- 
ing all  matters  referred  to  him  by  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives,  or  which  shall  appertain  to  his 
office. ' '  There  was  not  a  word  in  the  statute  concern- 
ing the  President's  power  of  direction,  although  the 
President  must  appoint  the  Secretary  to  the  headship 
of  a  department  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution. 
While,  then,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  like  the 
two  other  Secretaries,  was  certainly  responsible  to  the 
President,  he  was  apparently  intended  to  be  held  in 
some  sort  of  restraint  by  the  legislature,  for  he  was 
subject  at  any  moment  to  the  legislature 's  call. 

In  the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  there  cannot  be 
much  doubt  that  the  peculiar  position  in  which  the  law 
of  September  2,  1789,  left  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, was  largely  due  to  general  recognition  of  the 
force  of  popular  tradition  and  colonial  precedent  in  the 
matter  of  financial  administration.  Heretofore,  both 
in  the  colonies  and  in  the  states  of  the  Revolutionary 
epoch,  financial  administration  had  been  all  but  com- 
pletely within  control  of  the  popular  bodies.  One  of 
the  best-informed  students  of  colonial  practices  has 
written  that  *  *  by  the  close  of  Anne 's  reign,  the  colonial 
assemblies  were,  with  few  exceptions,  enforcing  their 
claim  not  merely  to  lay  taxes  and  determine  expendi- 
tures, but  also  to  appoint  the  chief  financial  officer  of 
the  province. '  ^   In  the  two  mature  plans'  for  a  consti- 

^E.  B.  Oreene,  Provincial  America,  1690-1740  (Amer.  Nation  Series, 
Tol.  6),  p.  77.  Cf.  E.  P.  Tanner,  The  Province  of  New  Jersey,  pp.  393, 
397,  400,  430,  433. 

SThoee  of  Augoat  6  and  September  12.  Documentary  History,  III, 
449,  724. 
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tution  which  marked  the  later  stages  of  the  work  of 
the  Philadelphia  Conventioiiy  it  was  proposed  that 
Congress  should  have  the  appointment  of  a  treasurer 
of  the  United  States.  **The  people,'*  urged  King 
and  Gorham  of  Massachusetts,  ^^are  accustomed  and 
attached  to  that  mode  of  appointing  treasurers. '  *•  But 
at  the  last  moment  it  was  decided  to  allow  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  the  nation's  treasurer — an  innovation, 
asserted  King  and  his  colleague,  which  *'will  multiply 
objections  to  the  system."  Perhaps  the  arrangement 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  position  in  1789 
under  the  restraint  of  Congress  was  partly  owing  to 
the  action  of  the  Convention  in  allowing  the  President 
to  name  the  national  treasurer. 

For  many  years  after  1789  the  peculiar  place  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  a  subject  of  occasional 
conmient.  As  early  as  April  2, 1792,  Jefferson  alluded 
to  it  in  his  '*Anas,''  casting  a  characteristic  slur  in 
this  connection  upon  Alexander  Hamilton,  his  unbe- 
loved  colleague.^®  In  one  way  or  another  the  subject 
came  to  the  attention  of  every  President  before  Jack- 
son. The  law,  which  allowed  the  head  of  the  financial 
department  to  report  annually  and  at  other  times  to 
Congress,  was  sure  to  interfere  with  real  unity  of 
administration,  especially  when  Congress  desired  to 
get  a  report  from  the  Secretary  without  previous  com- 
munication with  the  President.  Both  Madison  and 
Monroe  during  their  terms  as  Presidents  experienced 

»  Elliot,  Debates,  V,  542. 

10  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  I,  190. 
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special  difficulties  because  of  the  calls  of  Congress  on 
their  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury." 

President  Jackson  left  his  contemporaries  under  no 
doubts  as  to  his  theory  of  the  relation  existing  between 
him  and  any  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  whom  he  might 
choose  to  associate  with  him.  The  episode  which 
brought  his  theory  into  prominence  was  the  so-called 
removal  of  the  deposits.  In  connection  with  the  epi- 
sode, Jackson,  in  September,  1833,  developed  his  view 
of  the  proper  functions  and  status  of  a  cabinet  officer 
such  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  virtually 
saying  that,  although  the  Secretary  might  be  required 
by  law  to  report  to  Congress  instead  of  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  peculiar  provision  was  never  meant  to  exempt 
a  Secretary  from  his  obUgation  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent  in  all  matters  of  public  policy."  The  matter 
assumed  almost  at  once  a  partisan  aspect.  Opponents 
of  Jackson's  policy  toward  the  Bank — such  men,  for 
examples,  as  Henry  Clay  and  Horace  Binney — denied 
that  the  Treasury  was  an  ''executive  department." 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  then  a  youth  just  out  of  his  teens, 
undertook  to  defend  Jackson 's  view.  Basing  his  argu- 
ment upon  a  well-selected  number  of  historic  incidents, 
Tilden  made  out  a  plausible  case  that  since  Hamilton 's 
day  the  Treasury  had  usually  been  considered  an 
executive  department."  It  was  the  same  conclusion 
which  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  put  upon 

11  Memoirs  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  IV,  217,  500-502.  Cf.  Works  of  John 
Adams,  VIII,  555. 

^  Messages  and  Papers,  III,  5  ff. 

13  February  14,  1834.  Writings  and  Speeches  of  Samuel  J,  Tilden, 
ed.  John  Bigelow  (1885),  I,  27  ff. 
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record  in  an  elaborate  report  read  to  the  House  on 
March  4,  ISSi."" 

Two  years  later,  in  1836,  an  effort  was  began  for  the 
purpose  of  amending  the  Constitution  in  suoh  a  way 
as  to  allow  Congress  to  choose  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  And  during  the  succeeding  six  years  oppo- 
nents of  Jackson's  executive  policy  appealed  now 
and  again  to  Congress  for  similar  amendments."  The 
effort  was  only  one  feature  of  the  reaction  against  what 
seemed  to  be  an  unwarranted  and  high-handed  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  party.  There  were  no 
doubt  many  sympathizers  with  the  sentiment  of  Clay 
when,  in  the  Senate,  on  January  24, 1842,  he  burst  into 
the  declaration  that  'Muring  the  last  twelve  years,  the 
machine,  driven  by  a  reckless  charioteer  with  frightful 
impetuosity,  has  been  greatly  jarred  and  jolted,  and 
it  needs  careful  examination  and  a  thorough  repair."" 
There  was  reason  in  this  sort  of  plea.  But  nothing 
in  the  way  of  legislation  ever  came  from  the  effort  to 
put  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  appointment  into 
the  hands  of  Congress,  Whatever  the  intent  of  the 
makers  of  the  law  of  1789,  in  practice  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  been  regarded  from  Jackson's 
day  as  an  oflBcer  under  executive  control.  Moreover, 
in  the  language  of  the  later  law,  the  Department  is 

M  Niles'B  Begister,  XLVI,  38  ff.  (March  15,  1834.) 
^  These  efforts  may  be  followed  in  the  Congressional  Globe  under  the 
dates:  February  13,  1836,  January  2,  1838,  January  14,  1839,  December 
29,  1841,  and  January  24,  February  2,  15,  23,  28,  March  4,  21,  and 
August  30,  1842.  They  marked  several  sessions  of  the  24th,  25th  and 
27th  Congresses. 

u  Globe,  27  Cong.,  2  sees.  (18411842),  p.  164. 
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recognized  as  an  ^'executive  department."  But  it 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  old  provision  of  1789, 
which  authorized  the  Secretary  to  **make  report,  and 
give  information  to  either  branch  of  the  legislature 
in  person  or  in  writing,"  has  not  been  altered.^^ 


Ill 


The  Senate  of  1789,  acting  perhaps  on  the  assump- 
tion of  a  place  in  the  new  government  analogous  to 
that  of  the  colonial  council  or  upper  house — a  body 
which  exercised  some  variety  of  judicial  functions — 
took  the  lead  in  the  business  of  organizing  a  judicial 
establishment.  Its  committee  of  eight,  Ellsworth  of 
Connecticut  acting  as  chairman,  appointed  as  early 
as  April  7,  brought  in  a  bill  which  resulted  in  the 
Judiciary  Act  of  the  following  September."  The 
final  section  (35)  contained  a  brief  provision  for  the 
office  of  the  Attorney-General.  Aside  from  his  func- 
tion as  federal  prosecutor,  the  Attorney-General  was 
to  be  legal  adviser  to  the  President  and  heads  of 
departments.  This  arrangement  brought  him  into  the 
range  of  executive  control  and  made  him,  like  the 
Secretaries,  a  ministerial  officer.  He  was  head  of  no 
department  in  1789,  nor  indeed — as  we  shall  see  later 
on — ^until  1870.  His  rank,  like  his  salary,  was  dis- 
tinctly below  that  of  the  three  Secretaries.    Yet  from 

V  Bevised  Statutes  (2d  ed.,  1878),  pp.  38-41.  For  a  recent  consider- 
ation of  the  place  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  our  system,  see 
Frank  J.  Qoodnow,  The  Principlee  of  the  Administrative  Law  of  the 
United  States  (1905),  pp.  70  ff. 

u  1  Statutes  at  Large,  pp.  92  ff.    September  24,  1789. 
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the  outset  Washington  reckoned  the  Attomey-Oeneral 
as  an  intimate  adviser.^ 

The  Judiciary  Act,  while  nominally  the  result  of  the 
labors  of  a  Senate  committee,  was  probably  shaped 
largely  by  the  hand  of  Oliver  Ellsworth,  its  chairman. 
It  was  Madison's  recollection— expressed  more  than 
once — ^that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  drafted  the 
bill,  ''and  that  it  was  not  materially  changed  in  its 
passage  into  a  law."  "  But  contemporary  jottings  on 
the  course  of  the  debate,  made  by  Senator  Maclay, 
himself  a  member  of  the  committee,  make  the  author- 
ship as  ascribed  to  Ellsworth  almost  a  certainty.' 

The  portion  of  the  Act  devoted  to  the  Attorney- 
General 's  place  is  curiously  brief.  This  brevity  sug- 
gests the  marked  immaturity  of  the  administrative- 
judicial  system  of  the  central  government.  Indeed, 
80  far  as  the  central  government  is  concerned,  the 
office  was  an  innovation,  for  no  such  office  had  been 
known  to  the  Confederation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
English  Attorney-Generalship,  which  doubtless  fur- 
nished the  men  of  1789  with  a  model,  was  old  and  well 
established."  Moreover,  there  had  been  Attorneys- 
General  in  many  of  the  colonies.  In  Virginia,  for 
example,  the  office  had  been  established  some  years 

i^The  evidence  for  this  I  examine  later.    See  pp.  164  ff.,  181  ff. 

»  Letters  and  other  Writings  of  James  Madison,  TV,  428.  Cf .  Ibid,, 
220-222. 

^Journal  of  William  Maclay,  ed.  E.  8.  Maclay  (1890),  pp.  91,  97, 
101,  103,  105,  etc.  William  Garrott  Brown  examinee  the  evidence  care- 
fully and  presents  the  general  conclusions  admirably  in  his  Life  of 
Oliver  Ellstcorth  (1905),  pp.  181  ff. 

22  Sir  William  R.  Anson,  Law  and  Custom,  Pt.  II  (2d  ed.,  1896),  pp. 
201  ff. 
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before  1650.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Virginia  Attorney-General  had  been  expected  to  reside 
at  WilUamsburg,  at  the  time  the  seat  of  the  provincial 
government."  Some  of  the  states  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary epoch  had  Attorneys-General.  And  both 
Pelatiah  Webster  in  1783  and  Gouvemeur  Morris  in 
1787,  it  will  be  recalled,  included  a  leading  represen- 
tative of  the  legal  profession  in  their  separate  plans 
for  a  council. 

IV 

We  have  seen  how  Congress  provided  in  1789  for 
laws  which  called  for  the  appointments  of  three  Secre- 
taries and  an  Attorney-General.  Four  positions  were 
created,  the  occupants  of  which  were  to  be  the  assist- 
ants of  the  President.  Before  turning  to  the  next 
subject — ^the  factors  which  brought  these  oflScers  into 
a  President's  council — let  us  observe  a  statement  set 
down  by  Gouvemeur  Morris,  and  printed  in  the  spring 
of  1789. 

The  statement  in  view  occurs  in  a  pamphlet  by 
Morris  entitled  Observations  on  the  Finances  of  the 
United  States,  in  1789.  This  pamphlet  was  partly  the 
result  of  Morris's  ''maritime  meditations"  on  his 
journey  from  America  in  the  winter  of  1788,  but  it  was 
formulated  later  and  was  perhaps  influenced  by  cer- 
tain conversations  between  Morris  and  Jeflferson  in 
Paris,  the  latter  our  minister  to  France.    Under  date 

^O,  p.  Chitwoody  Justice  in  Colonial  Virginia  (Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
reraity  Studies,  July* August,  1905).  It  is  worth  observing  that  the  state 
of  Connecticut  had  no  Attorney-General  until  1897.  Public  Acts  for  1897, 
chap.  191.    May  25,  1897. 
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of  May  8, 1789,  Gonvemenr  Morris  sent  a  copy  of  the 
pamphlet  to  Mb  friend,  Bobert  Morris,  onoe  Superin- 
tendent of  Finanoe.    In  it  there  oocnrs  this  imssage : 

On  no  subject  perhaps  can  it  be  more  needful  to  take  pre- 
cautions ....  than  on  that  of  finance,  both  for  the  public 
security  and  for  the  reputation  of  the  Minirters.  It  might 
therefore  be  wise  to  provide  that  the  terms  on  which  loans 
are  to  be  made,  and  the  manner  of  making  them,  should  be 
discussed  and  decided  on,  not  only  by  the  oflScers  of  the 
Finance  department,  but  by  the  President  and  the  other 
principal  officers  of  State,  such  as  the  Secretary  at  War,  and 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  These  taken  together  might  be  very 
safely  entrusted  with  the  appropriation  of  the  revenue  .... 
their  determinations  would  be  secret^ 

Here  is  a  statement  from  the  pen  of  the  great  pro- 
tagonist of  the  condliar  idea  in  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
vention. It  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  be  in 
accord  with  earUer  suggestions  as  to  the  advantages 
of  a  council  of  principal  officers.  But  it  certainly  indi- 
cates how  very  natural  was  the  conception  of  a  Presi- 
dent's  council  just  at  the  period  of  the  active  begin- 
nings of  the  new  government  in  1789. 

M  J.  Sparks,  Life  of  Oauvemeur  Morris,  JH,  3-4,  471,  476. 


NOTE 

Alleged  Authobship  of  the  Act  establishing  the 
Tbeasubt  Depabtment  : 

The  first  Congress,  on  May  21,  1789,  appointed  a 
conunittee  of  eleven  members  to  prepare  bills  for 
organizing  the  executive  departments.  The  committee 
consisted  of  Messrs.  Baldwin  (chairman),  Vining, 
livermore,  Madison,  Benson,  Burke,  Fitzsimons, 
Boudinot,  Wadsworth,  Gerry  and  Cadwalader 
{Annals  of  Congress,  I,  412).  There  is  no  clue  in 
contemporary  records  to  any  other  than  the  com- 
mittee authorship  of  the  act  for  a  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Yet  Secretary  John  Quincy  Adams,  under  date 
of  January  12,  1819,  did  not  hestitate  to  ascribe  the 
authorship  of  the  act  directly  to  Alexander  Hamilton, 
as  follows : 

The  laws  constituting  the  Departments  were  ....  founded 
upon  the  same  principle,  with  the  exception  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  law  to  establish  which  was  drawn  up  by 
A  Hamilton,  who  was  himself  to  be  the  Secretary,  and  whose 
object  was  to  establish  a  direct  intercourse  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  and  himself  for  his  own  purposes 

Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  IV,  217. 

I  have  not  discovered  that  any  one  of  Hamilton's 
chief  biographers  takes  any  account  of  this  statement. 
Although  it  is  probably  not  deserving  of  much  cre- 
dence, yet  I  think  it  worth  citing,  for  it  is  possible  that 
in  the  course  of  time  new  evidence  on  the  subject  may 
be  brought  to  light. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  CREATION  OF  THE  CABINET:  1789-1793 

THE  Convention  had  hardly  finished  its  work  in 
September,  1787,  when  Alexander  Hamilton 
conjectured  the  probability  that  Washington  would 
be  President  in  case  the  new  form  of  government  were 
acceptable  to  the  people.  **Thi8,''  he  added,  **will 
insure  a  wise  choice  of  men  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment and  a  good  administration.  A  good  administra- 
tion will  conciliate  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the 
people  and  perhaps  enable  the  government  to  acquire 
more  consistency  than  the  proposed  constitution  seems 
to  promise  for  so  great  a  Country, ' '  ^ 

By  the  summer  of  1789,  his  election  and  inaugura- 
tion having  taken  place,  and  Congress  having  by  that 
time  made  progress  in  arranging  for  the  great  depart- 
ments and  the  judicial  establishment,  Washington  was 
deeply  concerned  with  the  problem  of  surrounding 
himself  with  four  assistants,  men  qualified  in  foreign 
affairs,  in  finance,  in  army  organization,  and  in  the 
law.  The  nominations  for  these  appointments  were 
of  grave  consequence  to  the  first  chief  magistrate  as 
well  as  to  the  country.  And  in  the  matter  of  selection 
the  importance  of  a  few  guiding  principles  was  per- 
fectly apparent. 

Washington  sought  for  capable  and  eflScient  men 
whose  usefulness  had  stood  the  test  of  some  experience 

1  Documentary  History y  IV,  290.  The  remarks  of  Hamilton,  from 
which  the  extract  is  quoted,  were  undated,  but  were  probably  jotted 
down  in  the  early  autumn  of  1787. 
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in  colonial,  state,  or  continental  places.  The  whole 
Revolutionary  epoch  was  one  peculiarly  likely  to  make 
or  mar  reputations.  And  Washington  was  well  fitted 
to  judge  men  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  the 
armies  at  that  time.  He  seems  to  have  been  especially 
desirous  of  obtaining  tried  and  worthy  men  in  the 
various  judicial  posts  under  his  control.  Moreover, 
important  places  within  his  power  of  nomination  he 
meant  to  distribute  with  due  regard  to  the  claims  of 
the  various  states — ^the  geographical  factor  was  not 
to  be  overlooked.  And  finally  what  has  been  termed 
political  orthodoxy — intent  to  support  the  new  sys- 
tem of  government — ^was  taken  into  the  account.' 

While  such  guiding  principles  were  influential  and 
to  some  extent  considered  in  the  President's  choice  of 
his  principal  officers,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
claims  of  friendship  played  an  important  part  in 
directing  Washington's  search  for  men  to  assist  him. 
Intimately  and  confidentially  associated  with  him  as 
these  men  must  be,  it  was  very  natural  that  Wash- 
ington decided  finally  to  make  three  of  the  four 
appointments  under  consideration  from  among  his 
personal  friends. 


In  the  autumn  of  1788,  several  months  before  the 
first  Congress  assembled,  men  were  gossiping  about 

'Miss  Salmon  discusses  these  principles  carefully  in  her  study  of  the 
appointing  power.  Papers  of  the  Amer,  Hist,  Aaaoc.,  I,  314-319.  Cf. 
C.  R.  Fish,  The  CivU  Service  and  the  Patronage  (Harvard  Hist.  Studies, 
ToL  XI,  1905),  pp.  610. 
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the  possible  inonmbents  of  the  prinoipal  oflSoes.  It 
was  ahready  assumed  that  newly  organized  depart- 
ments of  foreign  affairs  and  war,  when  they  shonld 
be  arranged,  would  probably  be  placed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  old  Secretaries,  John  Jay  and 
General  Henry  Knox.  Madison,  it  was  remarked, 
might  well  be  ^^  employed  as  minister  for  the  home 
department.'"  But  Madison's  election  to  the  first 
national  House  of  Representatives  soon  placed  him 
outside  the  range  of  popular  consideration  for  oflSce. 
Moreover,  as  it  proved,  there  was  to  be  no  separate 
home  department  arranged  by  Congress.  Before 
Bobert  Morris  was  chosen  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
it  was  natural  to  regard  him  as  perhaps  the  most 
available  head  of  the  Treasury  Department,  should  the 
old  Treasury  Board  be  superseded  by  a  single  Secre- 
tary. Even  while  the  problem  of  arranging  a  Treasury 
Department  was  being  discussed  by  the  House,  men 
referred  easily  to  Morris  as  an  example  of  what  a 
single  man  of  capacity  in  the  position  ought  to  be. 
**The  gentleman,"  said  Boudinot,  **had  asked  where 
a  proper  character  for  a  financier  was  to  be  found  T 
America  has  seen  one  man  equal  to  the  tasf  *  **We 
had  once  a  gentleman,*'  remarked  Gerry,  **who  filled 
such  a  department,  and  I  believe  the  only  one  in  the 
United  States  who  had  knowledge  and  abilities  by  any 
means  competent  to  the  business/'*  There  was  no 
doubt  about  Morris  as  being  popularly  considered  the 

3  November  29,  1788.    D.  Iluinphrejs  to  Jefferson.    Bancroft,  History 
of  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution,  II,  485  (Appendix). 
*  May  20,  1789.    Annals  of  Congress,  I,  410. 
B  Ibid.,  I,  401.    See  Note  1  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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most  marked  man  for  the  headship  of  the  country's 
finances.  But  as  time  advanced,  at  latest  by  the  month 
of  July,  1789,  attention  had  more  and  more  turned 
toward  Alexander  Hamilton.  It  is  known  that  Chan- 
cellor Livingston  had  aspirations  for  the  place.  And 
John  Jay  may  possibly  for  a  time  have  considered  it 
as  within  his  range  of  ability.* 

The  appointments  of  Hamilton  and  Knox  were 
determined  upon  by  President  Washington  easily  and 
probably  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  1789. 
Hamilton,  conscious  of  having  assisted  in  the  move- 
ment toward  a  new  constitution,  felt  an  obligation  to 
lend  his  aid  in  getting  the  machine  into  operation  and 
regular  motion.  We  know  from  his  own  statement 
that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  proffer  of  the 
Treasury  headship.^  Both  men  were  on  terms  of  very 
close  intimacy  with  the  President.  Associated  with 
him  in  the  Revolution,  they  had  kept  up  a  correspond- 
ence with  him  at  intervals  ever  since.  When  Knox's 
income  was  at  a  low  ebb,  he  had  solicited  Washington 's 
recommendation  to  assist  him  in  getting  a  place  in  the 
employ  of  the  government  of  the  Confederation.  And 
partly  through  Washington's  friendship  he  had  been 
appointed  Secretary  at  War  by  Congress  in  1785.* 
Knox  had  certainly  approved  himself  to  the  public  by 

«  Writings  of  James  Madison  (ed.  Hunt),  V,  303,  309,  313,  319,  324, 
370-371.  Letters  and  other  WHtings  (ed.  Rives),  I,  421,  476-477,  484. 
Ill,  67.  Works  of  Alexander  Hamilton  (ed.  Lodge),  VIII,  204,  254, 
259-260.    J.  C.  Hamilton,  Bepuhlic,  IV,  504. 

7  May  2,  1797.  Dr.  A.  M.  Hamilton,  Intimate  Life  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  (1910),  pp.  14-15. 

>  F.  8.  Drake,  Memorials  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  of  Massa- 
chusetts (1873),  pp.  169-173. 
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his  conduct  of  the  old  department.'  In  f  act,  in  respect 
to  fitnesBi  the  appointments  of  both  Knox  and  Ham- 
ilton were  in  accord  with  the  most  intelligent  contem- 
porary opinion. 

In  July,  1789,  Washington  was  considering  Edmnnd 
Randolph  of  Virginia  for  some  place  in  the  federal 
judicial  establishment.  Early  in  the  following  month, 
aided  by  the  confidential  advice  of  Madison,  he  had 
^'almost  determined"  on  the  nomination  of  Bandolph 
to  the  Attomey-Gteneralship.''  When  the  proffer  of  the 
position  was  made  to  Bandolph  late  in  September,  the 
President  then  deemed  Randolph's  acceptance  of 
it  as  ^^problematicaL"  The  truth  is  that  Bandolph 
accepted  Washington's  offer  with  hesitation,  partly 
owing  to  the  disordered  condition  of  his  private 
affairs — a  condition  which  could  be  altered  materially 
only  by  more  of  an  income  than  he  could  expect  as 
a  low-salaried  office-holder — and  partly  because  he 
desired  to  complete  a  revision  of  the  laws  of  Virginia, 
a  task  on  which  at  the  moment  he  was  engaged.  As 
first  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  Virginia  under 
its  new  constitution  of  1776,  and  later  as  governor  of 
that  state  who  had  naturally  acted  as  spokesman  of 
the  Virginia  delegation  in  the  Philadelphia  Conven- 
tion of  1787,  Bandolph  certainly  had  a  conspicuous 
claim  to  some  sort  of  recognition  under  the  new  admin- 
istration, even  though  his  political  orthodoxy  had  not 
been  of  the  most  robust  kind.     Like  Hamilton  and 

'For  example,  see  oration  of  Judge  J.  M.  Vamamy  delivered  at 
Marietta,  Ohio,  on  July  4,  1788.  In  American  Mtueum  for  May,  1789, 
V,  454-455. 

10  J.  Sparks,  Writings  of  Oearge  Washington,  X,  26. 
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Knox,  he  had  for  years  been  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  with  Washington.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no 
donbt  that  the  President  felt  a  real  affection  for 
him." 

If  the  naming  of  Randolph  as  Attorney-General 
suggests  Madison's  influence,  the  naming  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  as  Seciretary  of  State  shows  it  in  the  clearest 
possible  light. 

The  appointment  of  Jefferson  is  distinctly  the  most 
interesting  of  the  four  appointments  under  considera- 
tion«  John  Jay  was  what  might  be  called  the  logical 
candidate  for  the  headship  of  the  country's  foreign 
affairs  in  1789.  A  man  of  relatively  large  experience 
abroad  as  well  as  one  already  known  for  his  domi- 
nating influence  on  administration  at  home  during  the 
later  years  of  the  Confederation,  and  on  friendly 
(though  hardly  intimate)  terms  with  Washington,^ 
Jay  seemed  to  the  discerning  mind  of  Madison  to  be 
assured  of  the  position  in  the  early  summer  of  1789." 
According,  however,  to  the  best  available  authority  on 
Jay's  life — ^that  of  his  son — ^Washington  gave  to  Jay 
the  choice  of  **any  office  he  might  prefer."  And  so, 
at  his  own  request.  Jay  was  named  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court."  This  decision  of  Jay  probably 
led  Washington  directly  to  the  consideration  of 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

^WritingB  of  George  Waahington  (ed.  W.  C.  Ford),  XI,  432-434, 
450-470.  .M.  D.  Conway,  Omitted  Chapters  in  the  Life  and  Papers  of 
Bdmund  Bandolph  (1888),  pp.  129  ff.    J.  C.  Hamilton,  Bepuhlic,  IV,  31. 

^W.  C.  Ford,  George  Waahington,  Memorial  ed.  (1900),  II,  163. 

^Leitera  and  other  Writings  of  James  Madison  (ed.  Bives),  I,  476, 
477,  483. 

MW.  Jaj,  Life  of  John  Jay  (1833),  I,  274. 
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Perhaps  Jay  helped  to  turn  the  President's  atten- 
tion to  Jefferson*  It  seems  most  probable,  however, 
that  Madison  was  the  directive  factor  in  the  situation* 
He  certainly  did  all  that  he  could  to  bring  Jefferson 
into  a  mood  to  accept  the  place  after  it  had  been 
offered  to  him.  Madison  had  been  for  years  on  terms 
of  the  closest  friendship  with  Jefferson.  He  had  kept 
Jefferson  in  France  intimately  informed  of  the  prog- 
ress of  events  in  the  United  States  ever  since  Jeffer- 
son's departure  in  1784.  And  in  respect  to  the  work 
of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  and  the  years  just 
following,  Madison  was  Jefferson's  chief  source  of 
information.  In  May,  1789,  Madison  had  sounded 
Jefferson  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  testing  Jeffer- 
son's willingness  to  accept  a  possible  home  api>oint- 
ment  under  the  new  government.  While  both  Jay  and 
Madison  were  relied  on  by  Washington  for  counsel 
during  the  momentous  summer  of  1789,  it  seems  very 
probable  that  Madison 's  high  regard  for  Jefferson  and 
his  well-known  intimacy  with  him  made  Madison  the 
real  source  of  any  special  information,  apart  from 
Jefferson 's  reputation,  which  the  President  could  have 
desired.  Washington  and  Jefferson,  it  should  be 
observed,  had  never  been  on  terms  of  intimacy.  It  is 
true  that  letters  had  passed  between  them  occasion- 
ally. Long  since  Washington  had  expressed  his  regard 
for  Jefferson,  referring  to  him  as  **a  man  of  discern- 
ment and  liberality."  Moreover,  Washington  had 
eagerly  forwarded  to  Jefferson  the  Convention's 
adopted  plan  of  a  constitution  on  the  day  after  the 
Convention  adjourned,  September  18,  1787,  hoping 
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that  he  might  be  first  to  communicate  the  document  to 
his  fellow- Virginian  acquaintance.  As  for  Jefferson 's 
reputation,  it  was  conspicuously  well  established.  He 
had  been  very  useful  at  various  times  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  Like  his  friend,  Edmund  Randolph, 
he  had  been  governor  of  Virginia.  And  in  1789,  with 
Franklin  restored  to  his  native  land,  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  unquestionably  the  best-known  American  then 
resident  in  Europe.  He  was  not  only  a  man  of  intel- 
lectual accomplishments,  but  he  had  proved  himself 
as  a  practical  statesman  to  be  at  least  a  man  of  great 
promise."^ 

Landing  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  November,  1789, 
Jefferson  for  the  first  time  heard  of  his  appointment. 
For  over  two  months  following  he  hesitated  about 
accepting  it.  He  was  very  much  disinclined  to  have 
other  than  foreign  affairs  to  attend  to  in  connection 
with  the  Department  of  State.  While  he  was  in  a 
doubtful  mood,  Madison  visited  him  in  Virginia  for 
the  purpose,  it  would  seem,  of  trying  to  obtain  his  con- 
sent to  the  appointment.  Only  after  this  visit  and  at 
the  renewed  and  urgent  request  of  Washington, 
assured  that  the  public  was  eager  for  his  acceptance 
of  the  position,  did  Jefferson  give  a  half-hearted  con- 
sent, reluctantly  turn  his  face  from  France,  and  take 
up  his  new  task  in  New  York  City  on  March  22, 1790." 

The  four  nominations  were  made  to  the  Senate  in 
September,  1789.    They  were  confirmed  without  delay, 

1*  Bancroft,  History  of  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution,  I,  151. 
Documentary  History  of  the  Constitution,  IV,  427.  Jefferson  *s  Writings 
(ed.  P.  L.  Ford),  VIII,  368,  ft.  note. 

^  See  Note  2  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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and  commissions  were  aooordingly  issued  Hamilton 
was  first  to  enter  upon  his  duties  on  September  11, 
succeeding  the  Treasury  Board  of  three  commissioners, 
Messrs.  Walter  Livingston,  Samuel  Osgood,  and 
Arthur  Lee.  The  next  day  General  Ejiox,  who  had 
had  charge  of  the  old  department  of  war  since  1785, 
formally  began  his  work  under  new  direction.  Jay 
conducted  the  business  of  the  new  Department  of 
State  at  the  request  of  the  President  until  he  was 
succeeded  by  Jefferson  late  in  March,  1790.  Randolph 
began  his  service  on  February  2,  1790,^  the  day  on 
which  the  judiciary  establishment  went  into  full  opera- 
tion. Soon  after  that,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Virginia  on  his  wife's  account.  He  was  thus 
so  much  delayed  that  he  actually  handed  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  Attomey-Gteneralship  to  Washington.  The 
resignation  was  not  accepted,  and  Randolph  was  able 
to  undertake  the  active  duties  of  his  post  in  the  month 
of  May.  Only  in  May,  1790,  with  Jefferson,  Hamilton, 
Knox,  and  Randolph  in  New  York  City,  could  the  first 
administration  be  looked  upon  as  really  assembled." 

Here,  then,  were  the  simple  facts  previous  to  that 
variety  of  circumstances  which  were  to  induce  Wash- 
ington to  combine  his  principal  assistants  into  a  conn- 

w  W.  G.  Brown,  Oliver  ElUworth,  p.  197. 

u  Executive  Journal  of  the  Senate,  1,  25,  26,  32-33.  M.  D.  Conwaj, 
Omitted  Chapters,  etc,  pp.  133-135.  In  view  of  the  difficulty  of  aeeess 
to  the  Senate  Executive  Journal,  I  have  found  it  most  convenient,  as  m 
rule,  on  dates  of  nominations,  etc.,  to  cite  Bobert  Brent  Mosher's  Execu- 
tive Begister  (1903),  an  admirably  and  carefully  arranged  compilation. 
Mosher  's  book  contains  accurate  lists  of  all  the  Cabinets  down  to  its  date 
of  issuance,  including  records  of  all  commissions,  and  dates  when  active 
duties  were  undertaken. 
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ciL  First,  the  Constitntion  implied  that  there  were 
to  be  principal  officers  and  executive  departments. 
Second,  Congress  decreed  that  there  shonld  be  three 
departments,  and  arranged  statutes  providing  for  the 
creation  of  four  principal  officers.  Third,  Washington 
nominated  these  officers ;  and  their  appointments  were 
made  final  by  the  favoring  attitude  of  the  Senate  and 
the  issuance  of  commissions. 

Neither  the  Constitution  nor  the  law  brought  the 
principal  officers  into  a  council.  When  Senator  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  characterized  the  Cabinet  as  ^  ^  statutory, ' ' 
and  declared  that  ^Hhe  law  alone  creates  the  Cabinet," 
he  was  either  mistaken  in  his  view  or  careless  in  his 
use  of  language."  The  law  created  the  principal 
officers  or  members  of  the  Cabinet.  The  Cabinet  itself 
was  the  creation  of  President  Washington.  He  began 
the  practice  of  assembling  his  principal  officers  in 
council.  And  this  practice  became  in  the  course  of 
time  a  settled  custom.  The  simple  truth  is  that  the 
Cabinet  is  a  customary,  not  a  statutory  body. 

The  financial  requirements  especially  conspicuous 
during  Washington's  first  term,  the  problems  of  our 
commercial  and  foreign  relations,  the  frontier  ques- 
tions involving  the  need  of  an  army  as  well  as  the 
determination  of  our  attitude  toward  the  Indians  and 
to  British  and  Spanish  neighbors — all  these  and  other 
matters  called  not  only  for  the  direction  of  a  sagacious 
President,  but  also  for  the  assistance  of  well-qualified 
experts.    With  these  things  in  view,  we  may  turn  to 

VThe  Senate  of  the  United  States,"  reprinted  in  A  Frontier  Town 
and  Other  Easays  (1906),  pp.  73-74. 
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certain  features  of  the  historic  process  making  for 
executive  unity  and  force. 

n 

From  the  outset  Washington  regarded  the  principal 
officers  as  his  assistants."  This  view  did  not  prevent 
the  President  from  consulting  others.  But  the  exer- 
cise of  his  functions  was  ahnost  certain  to  bring  the 
assistant  officers  into  a  council.  The  process  of  unifi- 
catiouy  depending  to  a  large  extent  on  personal  rela- 
tions that  very  naturally  often  escaped  record,  was 
somewhat  unconscious.  A  few  well-authenticated  facts 
will  serve  to  make  the  process  clear. 

Soon  after  the  new  government  started,  Washington 
asked  for  the  opinions  of  his  Secretaries  on  matters 
of  importance  separately,  in  conversations  for  the 
most  part  unrecorded,  or  in  writing,  in  accordance 
with  the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  From  Jefferson 
alone  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  written  opinions 
furnished  before  the  close  of  the  year,  1790.^  On  the 
first  question  of  diplomacy  which  confronted  the 
administration,  in  respect  to  a  possible  war  between 
Spain  and  Great  Britain — a  matter  that  involved  the 
point  as  to  whether  a  British  force  should  be  permitted 
to  pass  through  our  limits  of  territory  on  its  way  from 
Canada  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions in  the  southwest — Washington  asked  for 
written  opinions  from  Vice-President  John  Adams  and 

^Writings  (ed.  W.  C.  Ford),  XI,  397-398.     May  25,  1789. 
a  Jeflfereon,  Writings,  V,  150  flf. 
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Chief-Justice  Jay  as  well  as  from  the  three  Secre- 
taries." Jay's  opinion,  although  perhaps  defensible, 
was  in  reality  an  encroachment  on  the  advisory  func- 
tion of  the  Attorney-General.**  Custom  had  not  yet 
made  the  advice  of  the  Vice-President  appear  irregu- 
lar. In  fact,  during  the  first  five  years  of  his  Presi- 
dency, Washington  occasionally  appealed  to  Adams 
for  written  advice  ;*  and  at  least  once,  as  we  shall  see, 
had  Adams  summoned  to  a  meeting  of  the  Secretaries. 

On  August  22  and  again  on  August  24,  1789,  Wash- 
ington, accompanied  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  General 
Knox,  actually  appeared  in  the  chamber  of  the  Senate 
to  advise  with  the  Senators  in  the  matter  of  a  proposed 
treaty  with  the  Southern  Indians.  According  to 
Maclay's  well-known  record,  the  President  seemed 
ready  **to  tread  on  the  necks  of  the  Senate"  and  to 
"bear  down*'  the  Senators'  deliberations  *'with  his 
personal  authority  and  presence.  Form  alone," 
declared  Maclay,  **will  be  left  us.  This  will  not  do 
with  Americans.  But  let  the  matter  work ;  it  will  soon 
cure  itself. '  ^  And  it  did  so,  for  there  is  no  record  of 
any  similar  meeting  in  later  history. 

However  prejudiced  Maclay  may  have  been  in  his 
account  of  the  incident,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 

B  The  Untied  States  and  Spain  (ed.  W.  C.  Ford,  Brooklyn:  1890),  pp. 
7,  16,  17,  18,  43,  106. 

ssModier,  Executive  Begister,  pp.  93-94.  Here  is  revealed  a  similar 
eneroaehment,  when  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  on  February  20,  1821, 
enlightened  President  Monroe  as  to  the  time  when  Monroe  should  take 
the  oath  of  office,  the  4th  of  March,  1821,  falling  on  a  Sunday. 

»  J.  Adams's  WarJcs,  VHI,  489,  496,  515.  May  17,  1789;  August  27, 
1790;  January  8,  1794. 

SB  Joiimal  (ed.  E.  8.  Maclay),  p.  131. 
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that  the  ineffeotiveness  of  any  such  meeting  became 
once  and  for  all  evident  to  Preaident,  Seeretary,  and 
Senators.  The  very  ineffectiveness  of  the  method 
must  have  tended  to  make  the  President  more  depend- 
ent upon  his  personal  assistants,  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  the  Attomey-Gteneral,  when  the  business 
of  the  government  became  in  time  very  complicated* 
As  for  the  incident  itself ,  it  was  not  without  points  of 
resemblance  to  experiences  between  the  colonial  gov- 
ernors and  their  councils."  But  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  neither  Washington  nor  Knox  was  aware  of  any 
precedents  for  their  conduct  in  entering  the  upper 
house.  The  President  acted  upon  the  assumption  of 
a  clear  constitutional  privilege — a  privilege,  moreover, 
which  is  recognized  to-day  among  the  standing  rules 
of  the  Senate,  where  provision  is  made  for  occasions 
when  the  President  '^  shall  meet  the  Senate  ....  for 
Executive  business."' 

Twice — ^in  January,  1790,  and  again  in  November, 
1792 — ^the  problem  arose  as  to  whether  the  Secretaries 
were  to  obtain  hearings  before  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives.  In  the  first  instance  Hamilton  was  ready 
and  even  desirous  to  present  his  ^^  Report  on  Public 
Credif  in  person,  in  accordance  with  the  statute 
creating  his  position.  The  House  refused  to  permit 
him  to  appear  before  it."  In  the  second  instance  there 
was  some  effort  on  the  part  of  certain  members  of  the 
House  to  get  both  Knox  and  Hamilton  before  that 

*  See  Note  3  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

V  Senate  ManucA    (edition  of  Febmarj  5,  1905).     Standing  Bole 

nrt 

s  AnnaU  of  Congrees,  1,  1079,  1081.  II,  1446,  1516,  1639,  ete. 
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body  in  connection  with  a  discussion  of  the  failure  of 
St.  Glair's  expedition  against  the  Indians.  Inasmuch 
as  feeling  ran  high  on  this  subject,  it  was  perhaps 
fortunate  that  the  House  again  refused  to  permit  the 
Secretaries  to  appear.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  strongly 
urged  by  Madison  in  this  latter  case  that  a  precedent 
might  be  established  which  would  involve  perplexing 
consequences  in  the  future.** 

Thus  circumstances  tended,  in  the  first  place,  to  keep 
President  and  Senate  apart  in  matters  calling  for 
advice.  In  the  second  place,  they  circumscribed  the 
positions  of  the  Secretaries  in  such  a  way  that  inevi- 
tably the  Secretaries  regarded  themselves  as  essen- 
tially and  in  most  respects  belonging  to  the  Executive. 
Accordingly  these  very  circumstances,  it  may  be 
assumed,  helped  to  unify  the  President  and  his  per- 
sonal advisers. 

In  1791  we  find  the  earliest  evidence  on  what  came 
to  be  called  cabinet  meetings.  Congress  having 
adjourned  in  March,  Washington  left  Philadelphia  for 
a  tour  in  the  South.  Spending  several  days  at  Mount 
Vernon  on  the  way,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  three 
Secretaries  under  date  of  April  4.  He  wrote :  *  *  I  have 
to  express  my  wish,  if  any  serious  and  important  cases 
(of  which  the  probability  is  but  too  strong)  should 
arise  during  my  absence,  that  the  Secretaries  for  the 
Departments  of  State,  Treasury,  and  War,  may  hold 

»Ihid,,  2  Cong.,  2  sess.  (17921793),  pp.  679-722.  November  13-21, 
1792.  For  a  careful  study  of  these  matters,  see  a  paper  hy  Miss  Mary 
L.  Hinsdale  entitled  ''The  Cabinet  and  Congress:  An  Historical 
Inquiry,"  in  Proeeed%ng$  of  the  American  Political  Science  Assoc. 
(1905),  n,  127135. 
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consnltations  thereon,  to  determine  whether  they  are 
of  snoh  a  nature  as  to  demand  my  personal  attendance 
at  the  seat  of  government.  ....  Presuming  that  the 
Vice-President  will  have  left  the  seat  of  government 
for  Boston,  I  have  not  requested  his  opinion  to  be  taken 
on  the  supposed  emergency;  should  it  be  otherwise, 
I  wish  Mm  also  to  be  consulted."*  In  accordance  with 
the  suggestion,  there  was  a  meeting  on  April  11.  The 
Vice-President  and  three  Secretaries  were  present. 
Jefferson  made  a  careful  report  of  it  in  a  letter  to 
Washington.  Loans,  commerce,  foreign  relations, 
appointments,  frontier  troubles  with  the  Indians,  and 
other  subjects  all  came  into  the  discussions.  At  inter- 
vals of  about  a  fortnight  during  his  absence  that 
spring,  the  Secretary  of  State  kept  the  President 
informed  of  the  course  of  events,  both  domestb  and 
foreign.  But  Jefferson  made  no  statement  as  to  hold- 
ing another  meeting  of  the  Secretaries.^ 

If  the  evidence  of  the  **Anas"  may  be  trusted  in 
this  connection,  this  was  the  single  occasion  on  which 
Vice-President  Adams  was  ever  asked  to  attend  a 
cabinet  meeting."  It  is  true  that,  at  the  opening  of 
John  Adams's  administration,  friends  of  Jefferson, 
then  Vice-President,  were  anxious  that  he  should  be 
admitted  to  the  meetings  of  Adams's  advisers.  But 
Jefferson's  theory  of  the  office  would  not  have  allowed 
the  practice.  *  *  I  consider  my  office  as  constitutionally 
confined  to  legislative  functions, ' '  he  wrote  to  Elbridge 

»  Washington's  Diary  from  1789  to  1791  (ed.  B.  J.  Lossing),  p.  162. 
Writings,  XII,  34,  foot  note,  35. 
a  Writings,  V,  320  ff. 
s  Jefferson,  Writings,  1,  165. 
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Gerry  on  May  13, 1797,  *  *  and  ....  I  could  not  take  any 
part  whatever  in  executive  consultations,  even  were  it 
proi>osed."" 

Although  President  Washington  had  taken  time  to 
arrange  the  business  of  the  departments  before  leav- 
ing Philadelphia,  apparently  it  had  not  occurred  to 
him  to  suggest  meetings  of  his  assistants  until  he  was 
well  on  his  way  southwards.  Was  his  failure  to  speak 
of  the  Attorney-General  a  mere  oversight!  It  is 
impossible  to  say.  It  may  have  been  simply  that  the 
President  was  aware  that  no  legal  problem  was  likely 
to  arise  which  would  require  Randolph's  judgment. 
At  any  rate  the  first  recorded  *' cabinet"  meeting 
seems  to  have  been  suggested  in  a  singularly  casual 
manner. 

In  1792  there  are  several  clear  records  of  ''cabinet'* 
meetings.  Thomas  JefiFerson  has  left  some  account 
of  two  of  these,  giving  a  few  details.  The  first  meet- 
ing was  described  as  follows : 

Mar.  31.  A  meeting  at  the  P's,  present  Th:  J.,  A.  H.,  H.  E. 
&  R[andolph]  The  subject  was  the  resoln  of  the  H.  of  Repr. 
of  Mar.  27.  to  appt  a  commee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  late  expdn  under  Maj.  Genl.  St.  Clair  with 
power  to  call  for  such  persons,  papers  &  records  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assist  their  inquiries.  The  commee  had  written 
to  E^nox  for  the  original  letters,  instns,  &c.  The  President 
he  had  called  us  to  consult,  merely  because  it  was  the  first 
example,  &  he  wished  that  so  far  as  it  shd  become  a  precedent, 
it  should  be  rightly  conducted.  He  neither  acknowledged 
nor  denied,  nor  even  doubted  the  propriety  of  what  the  house 

^Ih%d.f  VII,  120.  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Bufiu  King  (ed. 
Charles  B.  King),  11,  167. 
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were  domg,  for  he  had  not  thought  upon  it.  ...  •  We  were 
not  prepared  ft  wiahed  time  to  think  ft  enquire.** 

Taking  time  to  consider  the  problems,  the  Secretaries 
and  the  Attomey-Gteneral  came  together  onoe  more. 
Jefferson  outlined  the  second  meeting  in  this  wise : 

Apr.  2.  Met  again  at  P'a  on  same  subject.  We  had  all  con- 
sidered and  were  of  one  mind  1.  that  the  hooae  was  an 
inquest,  ft  therefore  might  institute  inquiries.  2.  that  they 
might  call  for  papers  generally.  3.  that  the  Ezeentive  ought 
to  communicate  such  papers  as  the  public  good  would  permit, 
ft  ought  to  refuse  those  the  disclosure  of  which  would  injure 
the  public.  Ckmsequently  were  to  exercise  a  discretion. 
4.  that  neither  the  commee  nor  House  had  a  right  to  call  on 
the  head  of  a  deptmt,  who  ft  whose  papers  were  under  the 
Presidt.  alone,  but  that  the  commee  shd  instruct  their  diair- 
man  to  move  the  house  to  address  the  President.  .... 
Hamilt.  agrd  with  us  in  all  these  points  except  as  to  the 
power  of  the  house  to  call  on  headi  of  departmts.  He 
observed  that  as  to  his  departmt  the  act  constituting  it  had 
made  it  subject  to  Congress  in  some  points,  but  he  thot  him- 
self not  so  far  subject  as  to  be  obliged  to  produce  all  papers 
they  might  call  for  ....  in  short  he  endeavd.  to  place  him- 
self subject  to  the  house  when  the  Executive  should  propose 
what  he  did  not  like,  &  subject  to  the  Executive,  when  the 
house  shd  propose  anything  disagreeable * 

The  passages  are  interesting  and  important.  Not 
only  do  they  reveal  the  President  and  his  principal 
assistants  in  council,  but  furthermore  they  indicate 
clearly  the  effort  on  the  part  of  Washington  to  estab- 
lish sound  precedents,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Secre- 
taries and  the  Attorney-General  to  protect  the  execu- 

»  Writings,  I,  189. 

» Ihid.,  1,  189-190.  For  evidence  of  other  meetmgs.  Ibid,,  1,  179,  205, 
210,  etc. 
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tive  from  any  unfair  invasion  by  the  legislative  power. 
In  brief y  the  President's  assistants  meant  to  keep  the 
executive  department,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  in  an 
independent  position  in  the  government. 

In  1793  the  meetings  of  the  President's  advisers 
were  frequent,  especially  so  after  Washington's 
arrival  in  Philadelphia  on  April  17.  The  most  notable 
of  these  was  the  meeting  of  April  19,  at  which  the 
issuance  of  the  so-called  Neutrality  Proclamation  was 
unanimously  agreed  upon."  Within  a  month  from  that 
time  Jefferson  referred  to  the  meetings  of  the  advisers 
as  occurring  ** almost  every  day.'"'  There  is  abun- 
dant evidence  to  show  that  the  assistants  of  the  Presi- 
dent held  many  consultations  through  the  smnmer 
until  early  in  the  month  of  September.  About  the  first 
of  November  meetings  were  again  renewed."  The 
year  was  a  very  critical  one,  filled  with  problems  of 
policy,  about  the  right  solution  of  which  there  was 
often  much  perplexity  and  grave  doubt. 

The  crisis  of  1793  enforced  the  necessity  of  frequent 
meetings  on  the  part  of  the  President's  best-qualified 
advisers.  And  in  all  likelihood  it  brought  the  Cabinet 
for  the  first  time  forcibly  into  popular  view  as  a  work- 
ing body.  At  any  rate  during  the  year  the  terms 
"council,"  *' conclave,"  and  ''cabinet"  were  occa- 
sionally applied  to  the  four  assistants  of  Washington. 
The  application  of  these  terms  rested  on  the  obvious 
fact  that  the  President  was  summoning  to  his  aid  a 

>J.  Sparks,  WriiingB  of  George  Washington,  X,  337,  Appendix, 
533-536. 

« Jeffenon,  Writings,  VT,  250. 
«  Hid.,  I,  218  ff.    VI,  191  ff. 
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committee  of  offidals  somewhat  similar  to  the  English 
Cabinet  Committee.  There  was  nothing  essentially 
new  in  such  a  committee,  closely  related  on  the  one 
hand  to  administrative  departments,  and  on  the  other 
as  advisers  to  the  chief  magistrate.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence bnt  the  term  ^^cabinet"  to  show  that  in  charac- 
terizing the  President's  advisers  men  took  into 
aoconnt  anything  but  the  snperfidal  resemblance  to 
the  English  institution.  What  probably  we  did,  was 
to  adopt  a  well-recognized  English  political  term,  the 
significance  of  which  had  been  pretty  well  settled  in 
the  seventeenth  centory. 

There  is  an  occurrence  in  the  summer  of  1793  that 
should  not  escape  attention,  for  while  the  result  served 
to  place  a  restriction  on  the  President  and  his  advis- 
ersy  it  likewise,  by  reason  of  that  very  fact,  tended  to 
mark  more  clearly  the  important  sphere  of  effort  to 
which  the  functions  of  the  Cabinet  must  often  be  con- 
fined. We  have  already  noted  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Senate  was  found  to  be  ineffective  as 
a  possible  council  of  advice.  We  have  also  seen  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  two  separate  occasions 
refuse  to  admit  the  Secretaries  within  their  precincts. 
We  may  now  observe  the  decision  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  when  Washington 
ventured  to  ask  them  for  an  opinion. 

The  President  and  his  advisers,  perplexed  over  the 
many  legal  problems  arising  under  the  treaties  with 
France,  concluded  on  July  12,  1793,  to  appeal  directly 
for  legal  advice  to  the  federal  judges.  The  judges 
declined  to  respond.    *'It  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  for 
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the  judges  and  their  snocessors,"  remarks  Professor 
Thayer  in  commenting  on  the  oocurrence,  ^^that  the 
questions  then  proposed  came  in  so  formidable  a  shape 
as  they  did.  There  were  twenty-nine  of  them,  and  they 
fill  three  large  octavo  pages."  ....  Had  they  been 
brief  and  easily  answered  the  Court  might,  not 
improbably,  have  slipped  into  the  adoption  of  a  pre- 
cedent that  would  have  engrafted  the  English  usage 
ui>on  our  national  system.  As  it  is  ...  .  while  the 
President  may  require  the  written  opinion  of  his 
Cabinet,  'he  does  not  possess  a  like  authority  in  regard 
to  the  judicial  department. ' '  ^ 

This  request,  it  may  be  added,  accorded  with  a  colo- 
nial practice  of  asking  the  judges  for  opinions.  The 
usage  went  back  into  fourteenth-century  England.  It 
is,  moreover,  still  maintained  to-day  in  a  few  of  the 
states  of  the  Union.  Charles  Pinckney  had  submitted 
a  proposition  to  the  Philadelphia  Convention  to  allow 
the  supreme  executive  to  **have  authority  to  require 
the  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  upon 
important  questions  of  law,  and  upon  solemn  occa- 
sions."  But  that  body  had  not  favored  it.*^ 

The   bitter   animosity  which   had   arisen   between 

»  Sparks,  Writings  of  O.  Washingion,  X,  542-545  (Appendix). 

tt  James  Bradley  Thayer,  Legal  E$$ay$  (1908),  pp.  53-54,  foot  note. 
Cf.  J.  P.  Bishop,  New  Commentaries  on  the  Criminal  Law  (8th  ed. 
Chicago:  1892),  I,  30  ($62). 

^  Elliot,  Debates,  V,  445.  August  20.  J.  B.  Thayer,  John  MarshdU 
(Riverside  Biographical  Series,  No.  9,  1901),  pp.  70  if.  There  are  at 
least  seven  states  that  have  provided  for  obtaining  opinions  from  the 
judges  of  the  highest  court  upon  application  by  the  executive  or  the  legis- 
lature: Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Florida, 
Colorado,  and  South  Dakota.  Thayer,  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law 
(1895),  I,  156,  175-176,  177-178,  181,  183,  note,  etc. 
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Hamilton  and  Jefferson  by  the  summer  of  1792,  partly 
the  result  of  natural  differences  of  temperament  and 
opinion,  and  partly,  perhaps,  the  result  of  competing 
ambition,  was  aroused  by  the  intimate  relations 
that  the  circumstances  of  their  respective  positions 
enforced.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  first  three  Secretaries  and  the  Attorney- 
General  could  have  been  maintained  as  long  as  it  was. 
It  is  entirely  unlikely  that  it  could  have  lasted  for  any 
such  period  under  any  other  President  but  Washing- 
ton. Jefferson  was  first  in  the  group  to  surrender 
his  post,  retiring  on  the  last  day  of  December,  1793. 
Within  a  period  of  less  than  two  years  his  three  col- 
leagues had  left  the  administration,  Randolph  having 
been  virtually  dismissed.  Others  succeeded  these  four 
men,  but  they  had  little  to  do  with  the  creation  of  the 
Cabinet. 

In  the  next  chapter  I  propose  to  give  some  attention 
to  the  significance  of  the  term  '^  cabinet,  *'  tracing  it 
from  its  appearance  in  1793  to  the  time  when  it  made 
its  way  into  a  federal  statute  in  1907. 


NOTES 

1.      BOBEBT  MOBBIS  AND  THE  TbEASUBT  PoBTFOUO  : 

In  the  National  Intelligencer  of  February  24,  1845, 
there  appeared  what  purported  to  be  a  recollection  of 
George  W.  P.  Custis,  grandson  of  Mrs.  Washington, 
regarding  Washington's  offer  of  the  Treasury  head- 
ship in  1789  to  Robert  Morris.  The  passage  was 
reprinted  and  is  accessible  in  the  volume  entitled 
Recollections  and  Private  Memoirs  of  Washington. 
By  G.  W.  P.  Custis  (1860),  p.  349— a  posthumous  pub- 
lication which  contains  notes  by  Benson  J.  Lossing 
and  a  memoir  by  Custis 's  daughter.    It  reads : 

In  1789,  when  the  first  president  was  on  his  way  to  the  seat 
of  the  new  government,  he  stopped  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
house  of  Robert  Morris,  and  while  consulting  with  that  emi- 
nent patriot  and  benefactor  of  America,  as  to  the  members 
of  the  first  cabinet,  Washington  observed,  **The  treasury, 
Morris,  will  of  course  be  your  berth.  After  your  invaluable 
services  as  financier  of  the  Revolution,  no  one  can  pretend  to 
contest  the  ofi&ce  of  secretary  of  the  treasury  with  you.'* 
Robert  Morris  respectfully  but  firmly  declined  the  appoint- 
ment, on  the  ground  of  his  private  affairs,  and  then  said, 
**But  my  dear  general,  you  will  be  no  loser  by  my  declining 
the  secretaryship  of  the  treasury,  for  I  can  recommend  to  you 
a  far  cleverer  feUow  than  I  am  for  your  minister  of  finance, 
in  the  person  of  your  former  aid-de-camp,  Colonel  Hamil- 
ton." The  president  was  amazed,  and  continued,  **I  always 
knew  Colonel  Hamilton  to  be  a  man  of  superior  talents,  but 
never  supposed  that  he  had  any  knowledge  of  finance."  To 
which  Morris  replied,  *'He  knows  everything,  sir;  to  a  mind 
like  his  nothing  comes  amiss  .  .  .  ." 
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This  aoconnt  is  rather  too  circtimstantial  to 
appear  trustworthy.  The  incident  is  said  to  have 
occurred  in  April,  1789,  before  Congress  had  set  to 
work  on  the  task  of  organizing  departments.  Wash- 
ington was  quite  as  well  fitted  as  Morris  to  know 
Hamilton's  real  interests,  for  he  had  been  on  terms 
of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  him.  There  is  perhaps 
a  modicum  of  truth  in  it.  But  it  is  impossible,  in  view 
of  Custis's  general  unreliability,  and  the  absence  of 
contemporary  evidence,  to  give  it  full  credence. 

2.    Jeffebson's  Appointment  as  Seohbtaby  of  State: 

The  material  for  the  study  of  this  subject  is  very 

abundant.    It  seems  worth  while  to  collect  together 

such  sources  as  have  been  consulted  in  formulating  the 

narrative : 

W.  C.  Rives,  Jr.,  History  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  James 
Madison,  III,  63-64.  Letters  and  Other  Writings  of  James 
Madison  (ed.  Rives),  I,  459,  471-472.  Writings  of  James 
Madison  (ed.  G.  Hunt),  V,  435-436.  Writings  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  (ed.  P.  L.  Ford),  V,  54,  95,  114-115,  134,  139-150. 
Writings  of  Oeorge  Washington  (ed.  W.  C.  Ford),  XI,  438- 
439,  467-469.  J.  C.  Hamilton,  Republic,  IV,  31,  113,  115-117, 
474.  Annals  of  Congress,  Senate  Proceedings,  June  16,  18, 
1789.  John  Jay,  Correspondence  and  Public  Papers  (ed. 
H.  P.  Johnston),  III,  365,  366,  380-381.  H.  S.  Randall,  The 
Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  I,  554-555,  557,  foot  note.  Memoir, 
Correspondence,  and  Miscellanies  from  the  Papers  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  (ed.  T.  J.  Randolph,  Charlottesville:  1829),  I,  87-89, 
144-146.  George  Tucker,  The  Life  of  Thom^as  Jefferson 
(1837),  I,  300.  Autobiography,  Reminiscences  and  Letters  of 
John  Trumbull  from  1756  to  1841  (1841),  p.  154.  Diary  and 
Letters  of  Gouverneur  Morris  (ed.  Anne  C.  Morris),  I,  230. 
Works  of  Alexander  Hamilton  (ed.  Lodge),  VIII,  260. 
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There  are  other  references  to  the  friendship  exist- 
ing between  Madison  and  Jefferson,  but  the  student 
of  the  subject  will  discover  them  easily  in  following 
up  the  correspondence  between  the  two  men  which 
extended  over  a  great  many  years. 

3.    Colonial  Pbactices: 

There  is  an  interesting  and  apposite  paragraph  on 
the  colonial  practice  of  the  governor  meeting  with  the 
legislative  council  or  upper  house  in  South  Carolina, 
to  be  found  in  Dr.  W.  Roy  Smith's  South  Carolina  as 
a  Royal  Province,  pp.  92-94 : 

During  the  proprietary  and  the  early  years  of  the  royal 
period.  His  ExceUency  had  a  seat  in  the  council  in  its  legis- 
lative as  well  as  in  its  executive  and  judicial  capacities 

On  April  11,  1739,  the  upper  house  resolved  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  governor  or  commander-in-chief  during  the  sit- 
ting of  the  house  was  of  an  unparliamentary  nature  and  that 
they  would  enter  into  no  debates  during  his  presence.  They 
had  good  precedents  for  this.  Richard  West,  special  counsel 
to  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  given  an  opinion  in  1725  that  the 
governor  could  not  legally  vote  when  the  council  was  sitting 
in  a  legislative  capacity.  In  January,  1736,  as  the  result  of 
a  contest  in  New  York,  the  Board  of  Trade  decided  that 
(Jovemor  Cosby  was  neither  to  sit  nor  to  vote  in  the  council 
while  it  was  acting  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature.  When 
(Jovemor  Glen  arrived  in  the  province  in  December,  1743, 
he  became  angry  at  the  attempt  to  exclude  him  from  the 
legislative  council,  and  made  a  speech  endeavoring  to  show 
from  the  practice  of  the  other  provinces  and  the  home  govern- 
ment that  he  had  a  right  to  be  present.  His  exclusion,  he 
declared,  was  contrary  to  the  British  constitution,  ''for  that 
the  King's  Throne  in  the  House  of  Peers  was  not  placed 
there  as  an  ornament  to  the  Room,  but  because  he  had  a  right 
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to  be  there,  and  the  Lord  Coke  sajB  that  the  Parliament  is 
composed  of  two  honaes.  The  King  and  House  of  Lords 
make  one  House,  and  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  other/' 
He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  the  same  ri^^t  to  be  present 
that  the  King  had  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Whether  or  not  the 
council  were  as  ignorant  of  the  British  constitution  as  Gov- 
ernor Glen  and  were  convinced  hy  hia  arguments  is  not 
known.  At  any  rate,  they  agreed  that  he  might  be  present, 
provided  he  would  never  take  any  part  in  the  debates  or 
receive  any  mcasngcs  coming  to  their  house  or  give  answer 
thereto.  Glen  did  not  like  this  purely  ornamental  iKMdtion 
and  made  the  serious  mistiike  of  joining  hands  with  the  lower 
house  in  an  attack  on  the  legidative  powers  of  the  coundL 
He  seems  to  have  attended  the  meetings  occasionally  until 
1749,  and  then  to  have  ceased  altogether.  Finally,  he  came 
into  their  chamber  on  April  29, 1756,  as  they  were  reading  a 
message  previously  sent  by  him.    The  reading  was  at  once 

postponed  and  the  house  adjourned  to  the  afternoon 

A  committee  report  of  the  upper  house,  adopted  May  7, 1745, 
during  the  controverqr  with  Glen,  calls  attention  to  the  con- 
fusion caused  by  the  governor's  presence  in  their  chamber. 
....  The  governors  had  not  been  content  to  call  meetings 
before  or  after  the  assembly  business  was  done,  but  would 
have  council  meetings  at  intervals  between  and  would  con- 
tinue to  sit  in  the  great  chair  of  the  council  chamber  when 
the  upper  house  met.  The  result  was  that  members  of  the 
assembly  coming  up  with  messages  were  at  a  loss  to  know 
who  was  the  president,  as  at  one  time  the  body  would  be  a 
council,  then  again  an  upper  house. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  TEBM  "CABINET'*  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

THE  practice  of  consulting  his  principal  oflScers 
together  in  a  council  was  begun  by  President 
Washington  in  the  early  part  of  his  first  term.  It  was 
indirectly  justified  by  Alexander  Hamilton  when,  in 
1792,  he  remarked  that  the  ' '  success  of  every  govern- 
ment ....  must  always  naturally  depend  on  the 
energy  of  the  executive  department.  This  energy 
again  must  materially  depend  on  the  union  and  mutual 
deference  which  subsists  between  the  members  of  that 
department,  and  the  conformity  of  their  conduct  with 
the  views  of  the  chief  executive.*'*  This  was  merely 
a  mode  of  stating  the  theory  that  must  have  been 
behind  the  practice.  In  the  course  of  years  the  prac- 
tice, followed  out  by  the  first  President's  successors, 
became  a  settled  custom.  The  custom  conformed  to 
the  need  of  any  vigorous,  well-organized,  and  care- 
fully directed  central  administration.  In  this  way  an 
administration  could  be  closely  associated  and  its 
work  unified  under  the  lead  of  the  executive  magis- 
trate. 


To  characterize  Washington's  principal  officers  as 
a  body  of  advisers,  the  English  term  ** cabinet"  came 
into  use  in  1793.    It  was  well  enough  known  at  the  time 

1  Hamilton,  WorleSy  VT,  367. 
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as  applicable  to  the  important  source  of  direotiye 
power  in  the  English  government^  the  Cabinet  Com- 
mittee. It  had  been  nsed  by  Charles  Pinokney  as  early 
as  1787  to  oharaoterixe  what  he,  almost  alone  among 
his  contemporaries,  seems  to  have  foreseen  as  a  prob- 
able development — an  advisory  committee  to  the 
American  chief  magistrate/  In  1792  the  phrase 
' 'cabinet  conndl"  was  applied  locally  to  a  gronp  of 
New  York  state  officials.'  Bnt,  after  mnch  scrutiny 
of  newspapers  and  printed  correspondence,  I  have 
never  been  able  to  discover  the  term  ^^ cabinet"  or 
'^cabinet  conndl"  as  applied  to  a  combination  of  the 
nation's  principal  officers  as  a  working  body  before 
the  year  1793. 

At  the  risk  of  being  wearisome,  I  venture  to 
assemble  snch  characteristic  evidence  as  can  be  easily 
found  on  the  usage  of  the  term.  In  a  letter  of  Jeffer- 
son to  Madison  of  May  12,  1793,  we  find  this  senti- 
ment: ''The  Anglophobia  has  seized  violently  on 
three  members  of  our  council/^  On  May  19  Jefferson 
referred  to  the  group  as  ' '  our  conclave.  *  **  On  June  13 
Madison  was  apparently  first  to  apply  the  well-known 
English  term,  writing  of  the  "discussions  of  the  cabi- 
net.''^  Again,  on  July  22,  he  spoke  of  Hamilton's 
''cabinet  efforts."^  On  August  2  Jefferson  confided 
to  his   "Anas''   a   reflection  on  the  differences   of 

2  Supra,  chapter  III,  p.  91. 

3  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Bufus  King,  1,  410. 

4  Writings,  VI,  250. 
5 /bid.,  VI,  261. 

«  Writings  (ed.  Hunt),  VI,  132. 
T  Ibid.,  VI,  136. 
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opinion  existing  **in  our  Cabinet. ''^  On  August  18 
Jefferson  remarked  on  a  paper  '^read  in  cabinet  for 
the  1st  time.*'*  Senator  Bufus  King  of  New  York, 
under  date  of  April  12,  1794,  referred  in  his  *' Diary*' 
to  the  *  *  cabinet. ' '"  Early  in  the  following  year  Madi- 
son, in  writing  to  Jefferson,  said : '  ^  I  fancy  the  Cabinet 
are  embarrassed.  *  *"  Quoting  a  letter  written  in  Phila- 
delphia on  October  14,  1795,  the  American  Mercury, 
a  newspaper  published  at  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
printed  the  phrase  ^'ministerial  cabinet.''"  And  on 
the  last  day  of  that  year,  Jefferson,  writing  to  his 
friend,  William  B.  Giles,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  said  of  a  certain  man  that  he  ' '  never 
gave  an  opinion  in  the  cabinet  against  the  rights  of 
the  people.""  Writing  of  Pickering  and  Oliver  Wol- 
cott  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  James  McHenry,  a  cor- 
respondent of  McHenry  in  1796  declared  them  to  be 
** without  doubt  your  inferiors  as  Cabinet  ministers."" 
Soon  after  he  reached  Philadelphia  in  the  spring  of 
1797,  Jefferson  recorded  this  fact  about  President 
Adams :  *  *  Monday,  the  6th  of  March  ....  he  had  met 
his  cabinet"  for  the  first  time."  Representative  Wil- 
liam Smith  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  letter  to  Rufus 
King,  then  minister  to  England,  after  describing  the 

•  Writings,  I,  253. 
•JWd.,  VI,  394. 

^lAfe  and  Correspondence,  I,  519. 
U  WriiingB,  VT,  232.    January  26,  1795. 
u  November  23,  1795. 

i^The  reference  is  probably  to  Edmund  Randolph. 
MB.  0.  Steiner,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  James  McHenry  (1907), 
p.  166. 

Iff  Jefferson,  Writings,  I,  273. 
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inaugaration  of  Adams  as  President,  said,  under  date 
of  April  3, 1797,  that  the  ^^  Jacobins  are  flattering  him 
and  trying  to  cajole  him  to  admit  the  V.  P.  into  the 
CoundL''" 

The  instances  might  be  multiplied.  But  such  as  I 
have  here  collected,  chosen  somewhat  at  random  over 
a  period  of  about  four  years,  will  indicate  clearly 
enough  that  the  Cabinet  was  first  characterized  defi- 
nitely in  the  writings  of  a  few  leading  statesmen  who 
were  in  dose  touch  as  a  rule  with  the  affairs  of 
the  national  government.  The  institution  was  soon 
referred  to  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time.  I  have  not 
discovered  any  reference  to  the  body  in  the  debates 
of  Congress  before  the  year  1798.  On  April  25  of  that 
year,  while  the  bill  providing  for  the  organisation  of 
a  navy  department  was  being  discussed  in  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives,  Edward  Livingston,  at  that  time 
a  resident  of  New  York,  referred  unmistakably  to  the 
Cabinet  as  **the  great  council  of  the  nation/*"  Not 
before  Jefferson's  administration  were  there  any 
notable  references  to  the  Cabinet  in  Congress.  The 
term  ** cabinet**  may  be  found  used  in  debate  on  Feb- 
ruary 27, 1802,  in  the  House.  It  appeared  again  rather 
less  than  a  year  later  in  a  discussion  on  January  11, 
1803.  It  was  freely  bandied  about  and  criticised  in 
a  sensational  argument  directed  against  the  admin- 
istration by  John  Randolph  in  March,  1806 — an  occa- 
sion which  revealed  Randolph  in  one  of  his  most 
querulous  moods  full  of  sound  and  fury  against  his 

wjW/e  and  Correspondence  of  Bufus  King,  II,  167. 

V  Annals  of  Congress,  5  Gong.,  2  sess.  (17971798),  II,  1552. 
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opponents.  It  was  one  of  these  opponents,  a  member 
of  the  House  from  Pennsylvania,  who  was  moved  to 
make  this  reflection  as  part  of  his  reply.  **I  wish/' 
he  declared,  ^  ^  the  gentleman  had  deigned  to  inform  us 
what  he  meant  by  a  Cabinet.  I  perceive  no  such  thing 
in  the  Constitution  or  laws.  I  believe  the  phrase  is 
peculiar  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  where  the  Ministers 
of  the  King  are  called  the  Cabinet. ' '  Truth,  however, 
forced  the  speaker  to  add  at  once  this  statement  of 
fact:  ''I  have  heard  the  Heads  of  Departments  and 
the  Attorney-General  assembled  by  the  President  on 
great  occasions,  called  the  Cabinet."" 

There  were  few  variations  in  the  use  of  the  term  as 
time  advanced.  Probably  by  the  close  of  Jefferson's 
administration,  when  the  national  government  had 
been  in  operation  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  the 
functions  of  the  Cabinet  Committee  of  experts.^  aid 
of  the  chief  magistrate  were  popularly  understood. 
As  an  institution  it  had  taken  a  distinct  place.  Cer- 
tainly Jefferson  could  say  with  good  reason  that  the 
'  *•  third  administration  ....  presented  an  example  of 
harmony  in  a  cabinet  of  six  persons,  to  which  perhaps 
history  has  furnished  no  parallel.'*" 

n 

The  circumstances  which  brought  about  the  creation 
of  the  Cabinet  by  Washington  have  been  traced  and 
set  forth.*    Time  and  the  inevitable  demand  for  a  firm 

ii7&id.,  9  Cong.,  1  sees.  (1805-1806),  pp.  561,  564-565,  590,  606,  744. 
»  Writings,  IX,  807. 
^  Supra,  chapter  V. 
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exeoutive  polii^  gradually  made  the  eonoeption  of  fhe 
signifioance  of  the  Gafaiiiet  dear  and  molded  the  insti- 
tution into  permanence.  Here  and  there,  notably  in 
the  writings  of  Hamilton  and  Jefferson,  the  reader 
will  come  npon  evidence  to  show  that  the  conception 
of  the  Cabinet  was  taldng  definite  form« 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  Hamilton's 
remarks  in  1792  on  the  subject  of  the  need  of  energy 
and  unity  in  the  executive.^  In  1800  Hamilton 
expressed  in  a  forcible  way  the  theory  on  which 
every  Cabinet  in  the  American  scheme  of  government 
must  rest.  This  was  his  thought:  ''A  President  is  not 
bound,''  he  declared,  ''to  conform  to  the  advice  of  his 
ministers.  He  is  even  under  no  positive  injunction  to 
ask  or  require  it.  But  the  Constitution  presumes  that 
he  will  consult  them;  and  the  genius  of  our  govern- 
ment and  the  public  good  recommend  the  practice. 
As  the  President  nominates  his  ministers,  and  may 
displace  them  when  he  pleases,  it  must  be  his  own 
fault  if  he  be  not  surrounded  by  men  who,  for  ability 
and  integrity,  deserve  his  confidence.  And  if  his  min- 
isters are  of  this  character,  the  consulting  of  them  will 
always  be  likely  to  be  useful  to  himself  and  to  the 

state When,  unhappily,  an  ordinary  man  .... 

refrains  from  counselling  with  his  constitutional 
advisers,  he  is  very  apt  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
miserable  intriguers."" 

This  passage,  taken  from  one  of  the  most  bitter 

a  Supra,  p.  136. 

B^Public  Conduct  of  John  Adama"  (1800),  in  Hamilton,  Workg, 
VI,  419. 
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political  invectives  that  can  be  f onnd,  reflects  the  fact 
that  the  Cabinet  Committee  had  reached  a  position  at 
which  its  general  functions  could  be  easily  defined  by 
a  man  of  insight.  There  is  a  sharp  thrust  at  Presi- 
dent Adams's  unfortunate  experiences  with  his  cabi- 
net advisers,  vigorous  enough  to  make  any  prospective 
successor  of  Adams  think  carefully  about  the  quali- 
ties of  the  men  whom  he  might  wish  to  place  in  the 
Secretaryships  and  the  post  of  Attomey-GFeneral. 
The  very  contrast  that  Jefferson's  advisers — a  most 
harmonious  combination — revealed,  is  an  indication 
that  Jefferson  was  probably  alive  to  the  importance 
and  utility  of  the  institution.  At  any  rate,  in  1807, 
Jefferson  expressed  himself  as  follows:  **Por  our 
government,"  he  wrote,  ** although  in  theory  subject 
to  be  directed  by  the  unadvised  will  of  the  President, 
is,  and  from  its  origin  has  been  a  very  different  thing 
in  practice  ....  all  matters  of  importance  or  diffi- 
culty are  submitted  to  all  the  heads  of  departments 

composing  the  cabinet So  that  in  all  important 

cases  the  Executive  is  in  fact  a  directory."^ 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  method  of  cabinet  meetings 
which  Washington  had  first  suggested  as  far  back  as 
1791,  Jefferson  for  the  most  part  followed.  Of  it  he 
said:  **I  practiced  this  method,  because  the  harmony 
was  so  cordial  among  us  all,  that  we  never  failed  by 
a  contribution  of  mutual  views  on  the  subject,  to  form 
an  opinion  acceptable  to  the  whole  ....""  It  was 
not  a  method  sanctioned  by  a  strict  interpretation  of 

» Jefferson,  Writings,  IX,  69,  70. 
« Ibid,,  IX,  273274. 
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the  Constitatioiiy  as  Jefferson  was  well  enough  aware. 
However,  it  aooomplished  things  qniokly  and,  in  view 
of  the  many  diflScnlt  problems  before  a  President,  it 
was  inevitably  the  most  satisfactory  and  natural 
method. 

Even  from  John  Bandolph  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
theory  of  the  place  of  the  advisers  in  the  government 
when,  in  November,  1803,  he  declared  it  to  be  ''the 
essence  of  Government  that  one  man  cannot  execute 
it  alone;  and  that  he  is  obliged  to  share  it  with 
heads  of  Departments,  or  with  agents  by  some  other 
name.  The  imbecility  of  human  nature  is  such  that 
he  must  participate  power  with  others '" 

On  the  day  that  President  Jefferson  retired  into 
private  life,  March  4, 1809,  a  dose  observer  of  execu- 
tive practices  who  had  some  doubts  as  to  the  ultimate 
stability  of  the  existing  form  of  executive,  had  copy- 
righted (and  soon  after  published)  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Considerations  on  the  Executive  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America.^  The  author  was  Augustus 
B.  Woodward.  Although  he  dated  his  essay  at  New 
York,  he  held  at  the  time  the  position  of  Chief -Justice 
of  the  Territory  of  Michigan.  The  ideas  in  this 
pamphlet  were  to  some  extent  fantastic  and  imprac- 
tical. But  several  of  them  indicate  a  man  of  unusual 
political  sagacity  and  are  worth  attention.*' 

The  keynote  of  Judge  Woodward's  essay  was 
sounded  near  the  beginning  where  he  declared  his  con- 

^Annals  of  Congress,  8  Ck>ng.,  1  seas.  (1803-1804),  p.  573. 
»  Flatbush,  N.  Y. :  1809,  pp.  87. 

27  For  other  reflections  on  Woodward,  see  chapter  X,  pp.  266  fP.,  and 
Note  1  on  p.  288. 
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viction  that  the  **  first  shock  which  our  government 
mnst  sustain,  endangering  its  existence,  or  menacing 
its  stability,  must  be  derived  from  the  executive 
department.  It  is  here  the  storm  will  arise,''  he  con- 
tinued, **and  in  this  quarter  may  we  expect  the  first 
blow  to  our  union/'"  With  this  as  a  postulate,  the 
author  proceeded  to  set  forth  sundry  matters,  three 
of  which  have  rather  special  significance  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  this  chapter.  For  Judge  Wood- 
ward was  the  first  writer,  I  believe,  who  deliberately 
presented  an  intelligent  account  of  the  development 
of  the  Cabinet.  He  had  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
position  of  the  Vice-President  in  the  national  organi- 
zation. Moreover,  he  commented  with  quite  excep- 
tional insight  on  the  rank  of  the  Secretaries;  he  dis- 
approved of  the  Secretaryship  of  State  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  the  office  of  President;  and  he  doubted 
whether  sufficient  care  had  been  shown  hitherto  in  the 
appointment  of  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy. 

1.  **It  is  understood,"  wrote  Judge  Woodward, 
**to  have  grown  into  a  practice,  under  the  American 
administrations,  to  assemble  the  respective  heads  of 
departments  in  consultation,  on  particular,  important 
and  leading  measures.  When  thus  assembled,  popu- 
lar parlance  has  appropriated  to  them  the  epithet  of 
the  cabinet.  But  is  it,"  he  asked,  **a  constitutional 
council  for  the  President  f  He  is  authorized  to  require 
the  opinion  of  any  one  of  them  in  writing,  on  a  matter 
falling  within  his  proper  department.  To  embody 
them,  and  to  render  them  a  council,  is  not  contem- 

9  A.  B.  Woodward,  Considerations,  p.  12. 
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plated  hj  fhe  CkmstitatioiL  Is  it  ezpediflnt  that  it 
should  bet  Thaj  are  exdnaiyely  the  seleotion  of  the 
Preddent.  Their  qnalifioatioiui  for  their  hi^^  appoint- 
ments are  r^nc^ted  rather  by  a  particular,  and  per- 
haps professional  skill,  than  by  the  possession  of 
general  talent  or  general  confidenoe.  The  temptation 
to  display  singnlar  abilities,  or  to  inorease  relative 
oonsequenoe,  may  prompt  their  advioe.  At  all  times, 
too,  they  are  dependent  on  the  President  for  thmr 
continuance  in  oflBce.^'  On  the  whole^  he  concluded, 
this  method  of  giving  advice  makes  too  great  a  demand 
on  the  officiaL  ''It  is  too  severe  a  trial  for  humanity, 
nor  does  counsel  given  in  the  situation  possess  a  title, 
as  strong  as  mig^t  be  desired,  to  the  public  respect'^ 

2.  ''From  the  cabinet,"  he  reminded  his  readers, 
"practice  has  excluded  the  Vice-Preeident  There  is 
therefore  no  situation  in  our  government  more  trying 
to  a  man  of  real  worth  and  sensibility.  He  may  be 
called  upon  to  mature  measures,  with  the  origin  and 
progress  of  which  he  is  unacquainted;  measures  to 
which  he  may  be  opposed,  and  which  his  intelligence 
might  have  corrected  in  their  incipient  stages.'*" 

3.  **In  our  executive  departments,**  continued 
Judge  Woodward,  **two  have  been  considered  as 
requiring  talent  and  genius.  Of  these,  practice  has 
given  the  precedence  to  the  department  of  state. 
Twice  has  it  determined  the  succession.  Should  it 
grow  into  a  habit,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  reason 

29  CoMiderations,  pp.  26-27.    I  have  taken  a  few  liberties  with  Wood- 
ward's  old-fashioned  punctuation. 
» Hid.,  pp.  2728. 
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that  it  should  not,  since  the  public  mind  must  neces- 
sarily have  a  channel  for  its  approbation,  and  the 
situation  of  the  Vice-President  calls  for  no  particular 
display  of  talent,**  the  President  becomes  virtually 
invested  with  the  choice  of  his  successor.  Although 
our  policy  is  pacific,  yet  the  impression  that  the  mili- 
tary departments  do  not  require  talent  or  genius,  but 
professional  skill  and  mechanical  assiduity  alone, 
ought  not  to  be  extensively  received.  If  ever  our 
nation,  listening  to  the  dictates  of  folly  or  yielding 
indulgence  to  her  passions,  should  embark  in  the  mad 
contests  of  the  world,  she  may  pay,  by  her  existence, 

the  forfeit  of  her  mistake '  '* 

We  need  not  concern  ourselves  with  Judge  Wood- 
ward's complicated  plan  which— calling  of  course  for 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution — ^provided  for  an 
executive  directory  of  five  persons,  a  President  and 
four  Councillors  elected  for  five  years,  with  machinery 
so  arranged  as  to  allow  after  the  first  year  for  the 
annual  election  of  one  new  director,  as  often  as  there 
was  a  vacancy  by  regular  retirement."  The  plan  must 
have  been  summarily  relegated  at  the  time  to  the  limbo 
of  quickly-forgotten  political  fantasies.  At  all  events, 
that  is  where  it  belonged.  What  is  worth  emphasis, 
however,  is  this:  the  author's  clear  statement  of  the 
method  by  which  the  Cabinet  had  come  into  being,  and 
his  sagacious  reflections  on  the  Vice-Presidency  and 

»Cf.  Jefferson  to  E.  (Jerry,  writing  on  May  13,  1797:  "The  second 
office  of  this  government  is  honorable  and  easy,  the  first  is  but  a  splendid 
misery." 

^Considerations,  p.  29. 

» Ihid.,  Appendix,  pp.  45  ff . 
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the  secretariat.  He  presented  his  views  on  these  sub- 
jects from  the  standpoint  of  one  familiar  with  past 
administrative  praotioes,  convinced  that,  nnless  steps 
were  taken  to  reform  onr  poUtical  machinery  and  cos- 
toms,  the  Presidency  was  certain  to  be  involved  in 
future  di£Bcul1ies. 

It  should  perhaps  be  added  that  Judge  Woodward 
was  reflecting  and  writing  on  his  original  theme  as 
late  as  1824.  It  may  well  have  given  him  some  satis- 
faction then  to  note  that  the  *' administrations  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  Presidents  have  not  been  attended 
with  the  same  felicitous  droumstances,  "v^iich  charac- 
terized that  of  the  third — an  entire  exemption  from 
cabinet  explosion  and  dissatisfaction."'^  His  convio- 
tion  remained  strong  that  the  ''difBculties  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  human  spedee  still  li^  where  they  have 
always  lain — in  the  construction  and  in  the  action  of 
the  executive  power/^  From  the  Cabinet  it  was  still 
**the  uniform  course,*'  as  he  wrote,  **to  exclude  the 
Vice-President.  Perhaps,*'  he  commented,  "his  con- 
stitutional function  of  being  prolocutor  of  the  Senate 
was  deemed  incompatible  with  his  being  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet.  His  attendance  would  frequently  be 
inconvenient,  and  his  possessing  a  voice  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Senate  might  render  it  indelicate. 
That  any  dissatisfaction  arose  from  this  course  being 
pursued,  either  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  or  subse- 
quently, has  never  been  manifested.'**    He  continued 

M  The  Presidency  of  the  United  States  (New  York:  1825.    Pp.  88),  p. 
42. 

» Ibid.,  pp.  37-38. 
» Ibid.,  p.  9. 
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to  desire  some  form  of  council  for  the  President  that 
should  be  sanctioned  by  the  Constitution  or  at  least 
by  law,  although  he  could  not  tell  exactly  how  to  pro- 
vide for  such  a  body  under  the  existing  scheme  of 
government.''  But  his  special  contribution  in  the  way 
of  novelty  at  that  time  was — ^as  we  shall  see  later 
on»— a  project  for  a  department  of  domestic  affairs, 
concerning  the  importance  and  vital  necessity  of  which 
he  felt  assured. 

Turning  once  more  to  Congress,  we  come  upon 
Josiah  Quincy's  savage  arraignment  of  the  govern- 
ment in  power  in  January,  1813,  for  the  project  to 
invade  Canada.  In  his  speech,  Quincy  seldom  made 
any  reference  to  the  chief  magistrate,  James  Madison. 
His  invective  was  directed  almost  wholly  against  what 
he  clearly  regarded  as  the  source  of  administrative 
policy  and  national  disturbance — ^the  Cabinet.  His 
thought  suggests  to-day,  as  it  may  have  suggested  at 
the  time  it  was  voiced,  the  weakness  of  the  chief  mag- 
istrate. However  that  may  be,  the  entire  speech  is 
peculiarly  significant  of  the  place  the  Cabinet  could 
take  by  that  time  in  the  organization  of  the  national 
government  according  to  the  opinion  of  a  shrewd 
observer  of  government  practices.  At  least  three  pas- 
sages in  the  speech  deserve  attention. 

**I  have  some  claim  to  speak,"  asserted  Quincy 
near  the  opening  of  his  remarks,  **  concerning  the 
policy  of  the  men  who  constitute  the  American  cabi- 
net.    For  eight  years  I  have  studied  their  history, 

Sflhid.,  pp.  66-67. 
9>  Chapter  X,  266  fP. 
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characters,  and  interests I  say,  then,  sir,  with- 
out hesitation,  that,  in  my  judgment  the  embarrass- 
ment of  our  relations  with  Great  Britain  ....  has 
been,  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  main  principle  of 
the  policy  of  this  American  cabinet.'**  As  he 
advanced  in  his  argument,  he  declared :  ^  ^  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  but  no  less  true  than  curious,  that  for  these 
twelve  years  past  the  whole  affairs  of  this  country  have 
been  managed  and  its  fortunes  reversed  under  the 
influence  of  a  cabinet  little  less  than  despotic,  com- 
posed, to  all  efficient  purposes,   of  two  Virginians 

and  a  foreigner During  this  whole  period  the 

measures  distinctly  recommended  have  been  adopted 
by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  with  as  much  uni- 
formity  and  with  as  little  modification,  too,  as  the 
measures  of  the  British  ministry  have  been  adopted 
during  the  same  period  by  the  British  Parliament. 
The  connection  between  cabinet  councils  and  parlia- 
mentary acts  is  just  as  intimate  in  the  one  country  as 
in  the  other.  "*° 

It  was  near  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  that  Quincy 
dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  ** Virginia  influence"  as 
it  had  manifested  itself  in  the  Presidency.  He  con- 
sidered the  Cabinet,  he  declared,  as  doing  everything 
in  its  power  to  keep  the  succession  in  the  Virginia  line, 
in  particular  to  make  Monroe  the  successor  of  Madi- 
son. This  was  his  grandiloquent  and  sensational  out- 
burst: **This  is  the  point  on  which  the  projects  of  the 

39Josiah  Quincy,  Speeches  delivered  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  ....  1805-181S  (edited  by  his  son,  Edmund  Quincy),  pp.  379- 
380. 

« Ihid.,  pp.  397-398. 
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cabinet  for  the  three  years  past  have  been  brought  to 
bear,  that  James  the  First  should  be  made  to  continue 
four  years  longer.  And  this  is  the  point  on  which  the 
projects  of  the  cabinet  will  be  brought  to  bear  for  the 
three  years  to  come,  that  James  the  Second  shall 
be  made  to  succeed,  according  to  the  fundamental 
rescripts  of  the  Monticellian  dynasty."*^ 

It  is  no  part  of  this  inquiry  to  consider  the  exas- 
peration aroused  by  this  venomous  assault  of  the 
Massachusetts  Federalist  upon  his  Republican  oppo- 
nents. Clay  met  the  attack  on  the  administration  a 
few  days  later  in  an  eloquent  and  effective  reply. 
Meantime  an  insignificant  member,  Representative 
Rhea,  twitted  Quincy  because,  as  he  said,  ''he  talks 
profusely  about  something  he  calls  a  Cabinet,  which, 
according  to  his  talk,  must  know  everything.  A  cabi- 
net! And  pray,  sir,  what  is  a  cabinet  f  ....  in 
America,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  word  has  no  meaning  applicable  to  any  depart- 
ment of  the  Government.  Ah!  but  it  is  delicious  to 
follow  anything  carrying  the  fume  of  Old  England.'*** 
This  was  thoroughly  ineffective — ^mere  balderdash,  of 
course.  The  element  of  truth  in  Quincy 's  speech  that 
could  hardly  be  overlooked  by  any  intelligent  and  calm 
judge  was  in  substance  this :  that  the  American  govern- 
ment had  never  been  directed  from  the  start  **by  the 
unadvised  will  of  the  President."  That  was  Jeffer- 
son's conviction.  No  less  explicit  and  truthful  was  the 
statement  of  John  McLean  some  years  later  when,  as 

«i  Ihid,,  p.  402. 

^AnnaU  of  Congress,  12  Cong.,  2  sees.  (1812-1813),  p.  577. 
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Postmaster-General  under  President  John  Quincy 
Adams,  he  declared  to  his  friend,  Edward  Everett, 
that  the  **  policy  of  those  who  are  most  intimately 
associated  with  the  President,  contributes  as  much, 
and  sometimes  more,  to  form  the  character  of  the 

Administration,  than  the  acts  of  its  head "^ 

Men  might  persist — as  they  did — ^in  objecting  to 
the  word  cabinet  even  long  after  the  days  of  Jefferson 
and  Josiah  Quincy.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that,  by 
that  time,  term  and  institution  had  come  into  their 
American  place.  Henceforth  the  old  English  term 
characterized  not  so  much  a  conmoittee  different  in 
composition  from  the  English  Cabinet  Committee  as 
one  differently  related  to  the  government  of  which  it 
was  a  part. 

m 

From  most  of  the  foreign  visitors  to  the  United 
States  during  the  first  few  decades  after  1789,  there 
came  almost  nothing  in  the  way  of  comment  on  our 
political  institutions  and  practices  which  was  either 
penetrating  or  informing.  These  visitors  perceived 
some  of  the  most  obvious  features  of  our  national  gov- 
ernment. They  frequently  sought  out  and  occasionally 
described  cleverly  our  Presidents  or  other  leading 
statesmen.  But  trailing,  one  after  the  other,  over 
pretty  much  the  same  routes  of  slow  and  inconvenient 
travel,  encountering  similar  types,  and  undergoing 
similar  experiences,  in  the  course  of  years  they  often 
dropped  into  rather  stereotyped  language,  borrowed 

*^  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Proceedings,  3d  series,  I,  378. 
Letter  of  August  27,  1828. 
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incidents,  or  otherwise  padded  their  volumes  when 
their  own  industry  and  inspiration  had  given  out.  But 
a  few  of  them  wiU  repay  consideration,  for  they 
reflected  at  least  surface  appearances  and  popular 
impressions. 

In  the  spring  of  1795,  the  Due  de  La  Rochef  oucauld- 
Liancourt  met  General  Knox  in  Philadelphia  soon 
after  Knox  had  resigned  the  Secretaryship  of  War. 
Later  he  visited  Ejiox  on  at  least  two  separate  occa- 
sions at  his  home  in  the  province  of  Maine.  From  this 
acquaintance  it  is  probable  that  the  French  nobleman 
gained  intimate  knowledge  of  President  Washington's 
administration.  At  any  rate,  in  his  Travels,  he  com- 
mented on  the  office  of  President,  remarking  that  it  was 
**not  so  well  provided  with  the  means  of  execution  as 
not  to  require  some  accession  of  strength  from  the 
popularity  of  the  man  who  holds  it,  and  from  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  fellow-citizens.  *  ^  He 
referred  to  Jefferson's  view  of  politics  as  one  ** adopted 
in  the  President's  council. "**  But  he  was  careful  to 
point  out  that  the  American  executive  had  *  *  no  consti- 
tutional council. '  '*• 

Henceforth,  for  many  years,  the  foreign  observers 
said  little  or  nothing  about  the  Presidency.  Frances 
Wright,  sometimes  known  by  her  married  name  of 
Darusmont,  came  to  our  shores  in  1818  and  spent 
several  years.  Her  book,  Views  of  Society  and 
Manners  in  America,  revealed  an  observer  of  unusual 

M  Travels  through  the  United  States  of  North  America  in  the  Years 
1795,  1796,  and  1797  (2  vols.,  London:  1799),  II,  184. 
«  Hid.,  n,  515. 
« Ibid.,  n,  650-661. 
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discrimination  with  prepossessions  decidedly  in  favor 
of  American  institutions.  Among  other  things  she 
wrote  of  the  President  and  his  Secretaries,  contrasting 
them  intelligently  with  the  English  Cabinet.*^  It  was 
a  point  of  view  seldom  easily  grasped  by  English 
travellers.  After  two  years  in  America  during  the 
term  of  President  John  Quincy  Adams,  Captain  Basil 
Hall  remarked  casually  on  the  extreme  importance  of 
the  executive;  but  he  considered  it  as  not  well  estab- 
lished even  by  that  time.**  The  violenoe  of  the  election 
contests  which  preceded  Jackson's  terms  was  certain 
to  arouse  comment  and  some  reflections  on  the  presi- 
dential office.  Many  a  foreign  critic  remarked  on  the 
contests,  but  the  attempts  to  account  for  them  led 
foreign  writers  into  many  vagaries  and  indicated  much 
misconception  as  to  the  office  of  President. 

Achille  Murat,  nephew  of  the  first  Napoleon,  a  resi- 
dent in  America  since  1821  and  to  some  extent 
identified  with  Florida  politics,  recognized  that  the 
Attorney-General  had  a  place  as  **part  of  the  presi- 
dent's cabinet  council."  But  he  was  unaware  in  1832 
that  Jackson  had  for  three  years  been  reckoning  the 
Postmaster-General  as  one  of  his  regular  council 
associates.*' 

Two  Scotch  visitors,  James  Stuart  and  Thomas  Ham- 
ilton— the  latter  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  William 

47  London:  1822,  2d  ed.^  pp.  333  ff.  Madame  Danismont  died  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1852. 

*»Traveh  in  North  America,  in  the  Years  18S7  and  18S8  (2  vols., 
Philadelphia:   1829),  II,  36-37. 

^A  Moral  and  Political  Sketch  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America  (London:  1833),  pp.  189,  307. 
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Hamilton — referred  with  some  interest  to  the  Cabinet 
as  they  observed  it  in  Jackson's  first  term.  *  *  Instances 
occurred,"  remarked  Stuart,  **even  during  the  short 
period  of  my  stay  at  Washington,  which  led  me  to 
.  think  that,  instead  of  the  house  sending  to  the  ministers 
for  information,  it  would  be  attended  with  advantage 
that  the  secretaries  of  state,  even  if  they  had  no  vote, 
should  be  allowed  to  sit  and  speak  in  the  house."" 
Hamilton,  although  meeting  President  Jackson  and  his 
Secretary  of  State  in  an  intimate  way,  was  unable  to 
straighten  out  the  simple  facts  about  the  Cabinet.  Like 
Stuart,  he  looked  upon  it  as  curious  that  the  ministers 
should  be  excluded  '  *  from  even  a  deliberative  voice  in 
either  branch  of  the  legislature."  Ever  ready  with 
explanations,  he  thus  continued : 

It  proceeds,  no  doubt,  from  that  extreme  jealousy  of  the 

executive and  is  necessarily  productive  of  much  delay 

and  inconvenience It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the 

American  constitution,  which  evidently  presumes  that  every 
man  in  office  is  a  scoundrel,  should  have  removed,  in  this 
instance,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  efficient  securities  for 

public   virtue A   British   mmister   cannot   skulk   in 

Downing  Street,  when  the  Commons  of  England  are  dis- 
cussing the  wisdom  of  his  measures,  or  the  purity  of  his 

motives The   oracles   of   an   American   minister   are 

issued  only  from  the  shrine  of  his  bureau The  Ameri- 
cans ....  in  excluding  their  executive  officers  from  all 
place  in  their  representative  bodies,  have  gratuitously  dis- 
carded a  powerful  and  efficient  security  for  the  honest  and 
upright  administration  of  their  affairs.^ 

»  Three  Yean  in  North  America  (2  vols.,  Edinburgh:  1833),  II,  12. 
^Men  and  Manners  in  America,     By  the  author  of  Cyril  Thomton. 
(2  vols.,  2d  Amer.  ed.,  Philadelphia:  1833),  II,  34-36. 
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There  were  far  more  accurate  statements  of  the 
facts  that  lay  behind  the  well-known  schism  in  Jack- 
son's first  Cabinet,  but  no  careful  student  or  reader 
should  overlook  the  impressions  of  it  which  Mrs. 
TroUope  recorded  in  her  inimitable  way." 

Before  concluding  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  let  me 
cite  from  a  work  that  appeared  in  the  summer  of  1828 
under  the  title,  Notions  of  the  Americans.  Published 
anonymously,  but  written  by  James  Fenimore  Cooper 
— ^then  at  the  height  of  his  renown — it  was  an  attempt 
to  make  clear  the  falsity  of  European  impressions 
about  America.  The  author  adopted  as  a  means 
toward  his  object  the  artificial  method  of  putting  his 
observations  and  statements  of  fact  into  the  mouth  of 
a  European  travelling  bachelor,  member  of  a  club  of 
cosmopolites,  who  was  persuaded  to  come  to  America 
on  a  visit  and  thence  to  send  letters  filled  with  his 
impressions  to  his  friends.  There  was  in  the  letters 
a  great  deal  of  current  gossip,  but  some  excellent 
statements  of  fact,  among  them  this : 

You  probably  know  already  that  the  president  of  the  United 
States  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet.  It  is  composed  of  four  secre- 
taries (state,  treasury,  war,  and  navy),  and  of  the  attorney- 
general.  As  the  president  alone  is  answerable  for  his  proper 
acts,  these  ministers  have  no  further  responsibility  than  as 
their  own  individual  agency  is  concerned.     They  have  no 

seats  in   congress It  is  an  unsettled  point  whether 

congress  has  a  right  to  admit  the  ministers  to  possess  con- 
sultative voice  in  the  two  houses.  I  think  the  better  opinion 
is,   that   they   have;   but   the   practice   has   never  yet   been 

^Domestic   Manners   of  the   Americans    (2  vols,    in   one.     London: 
1832),  II,  18M82. 
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adopted.  Indeed,  there  is  a  sort  of  fastidious  delicacy 
observed  on  this  subject,  which,  in  effect,  prevents  the  secre- 
taries from  attending  the  debates  even  as  auditors.  I  have 
never  seen  any  member  of  the  cabinet  in  the  chamber  of  either 

body The  exclusion  of  the  ministers  from  the  debates 

is  thought,  by  many  people,  to  be  a  defect,  since,  instead  of 
the  verbal  explanations  which  they  might  give,  if  present, 
it  is  now  necessary  to  make  formal  demands  on  the  different 
departments  for  information.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  existing  practice  compels  members  to  make 
themselves  familiar  with  details,  and  that  they  are  none  the 
worse  legislators  for  their  labour.  In  no  case  could  the 
ministers  be  allowed  to  vote,  or  even  to  propose  a  law, 
directly .« 

IV 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  term  farther  in  much 
detail.  As  early  as  1803  it  was  used  by  Chief -Justice 
Marshall  in  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  Marbury 
vs.  Madison.^  Jackson  was  the  first  President,  as  one 
might  expect,  to  use  the  term  in  an  annual  message.  It 
appeared  in  his  first  message  of  December  8, 1829,  and 
may  be  discovered  in  a  few  other  state  papers  issued 
or  signed  by  him."  Tyler  again  employed  the  term  to 
characterize  his  advisers  in  his  fourth  and  last  annual 
message  of  December  3,  1844.  Since  Tyler's  adminis- 
tration the  word  has  appeared  occasionally  in  the 

^Notio%\9  of  the  American%^  Picked  up  by  a  Travelling  Bachelor. 
(2  vols.,  London:  1828),  II,  47-51,  passim.  For  an  estimate  of  this  work 
see  Professor  T.  B.  Lounsbury's  James  Fenimore  Cooper  (American 
Men  of  Letters  Series),  pp.  100  fP. 

8*1  Cranch,  Beporis,  p.  170. 

f^ Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents  (ed.  Richardson),  II,  448. 
m,  6,  19,  36,  198,  199,  210,  211,  212,  433,  597. 
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formal  and  public  papers  of  some  of  the  succeeding 
Presidents.    But  its  use  has  been  rare." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
congressional  debates  would  reveal  occasional  com- 
ments on  the  Cabinet  and  on  the  usage  now  and  again 
of  the  term.  As  a  more  recent  instance  than  any  which 
has  been  cited  thus  far,  I  may  refer  to  a  passage  in 
connection  with  the  debates  in  1870,  just  previous  to 
the  act  for  the  re-organization  of  the  judicial  estab- 
lishment. Hon.  William  Lawrence,  Representative 
from  Ohio,  had  this  to  say : 

We  also  understand  that  by  usage  there  are  certain  officers 
of  the  (Jovemmenty  heads  of  Departments,  who  are  members 
of  what  is  called  by  common  usage  'Hhe  Cabinet."  I  am  well 
aware  that  there  is  no  law  which  organizes  the  Cabinet;  but 
almost  from  the  foundation  of  the  (Jovemment  the  President 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  a  council  of  the  heads  of 
Departments  and  taking  their  advice  upon  all  important 
public  matters;  and  these  officers  acting  in  that  capacity  are 
in  common  parlance  called  **the  Cabinet."  Now,  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  one  of  the  officers  who,  in  accordance  with 
this  usage,  has  been  consulted  by  the  President.*^ 

There  was  some  further  discussion  of  the  term  at  that 
time.  But  it  amounted  to  nothing  but  the  distinct 
recognition  of  the  fact  of  the  well-known  existence  of 
the  institution.  The  law  had  as  yet  taken  no  notice 
of  it. 

That  the  term  cabinet  has  at  last  gained  a  place  in 
the  language  of  the  federal  statute  law  is  remarkable 
enough  to  call  for  a  brief  explanation.     In  an  act 

K  Messages,  TV,  350,  659.     V,  163,  etc. 

^  Globe,  41  Cong.,  2  sess.,  Pt.  IV,  pp.  3065  flf.     (April  28,  1870.) 
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approved  and  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  on  Feb- 
ruary 26, 1907,  provision  was  made  for  increasing  the 
salaries  of  the  Secretaries,  Attorney-General,  and 
Postmaster-General  from  $8,000 — ^the  sum  at  which 
they  were  fixed  by  law  in  1874"— to  $12,000.  The  part 
of  the  act  with  which  we  are  concerned  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  4.  That  on  and  after  March  fourth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  seven,  the  compensation  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  heads  of  Executive  Departments  who  are  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  twelve  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  each " 

Behind  this  mature  formulation  was  the  customary 
story  of  a  struggle  in  Congress  over  the  bill  for  appro- 
priations for  the  year,  1907-1908.  Introduced  into  the 
House  on  the  previous  December  7,  the  bill  was  debated 
first,  after  its  second  reading,  on  the  10th.  Four  days 
later — Friday,  the  14th — ^Representative  Lucius  N. 
Littauer  of  New  York  proposed  that  the  compensation 
of  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments  ''who  are 
members  of  the  President 's  Cabinet ' '  should  be  at  the 
rate  of  $12,000  per  annum.  This  proposition  brought 
to  his  feet  Representative  James  R.  Mann  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Mann  recognized  at  once  the  appearance  in  this 
suggestion  of  a  term  hitherto  unknown  to  the  statute 
law,  and  criticised  the  language  accordingly.  ''I  sup- 
pose the  gentleman  is  aware,*'  he  began,  ''that  there 

B  Act  of  1874,  dated  January  20.  See  Appendix  A  for  all  clianges  in 
the  salaries  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  and  principal  officers,  1789- 
1909,  p.  396. 

»  34  Statutes  at  Large,  ch.  1635,  p.  993.  For  salary  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Ibid,,  ch.  2907,  p.  1256. 
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is  no  place  in  the  statates  ^ere  there  is  any  recogni- 
tion of  the  President's  CSafainet  The  gentleman  in  his 
amendment,"  continned  the  spealcer,  '^provides  for  an 
increase  of  salary  for  the  heads  of  Departments  who 
constitnte  the  President's  CSafainel  Would  it  not  be 
wiser,"  he  asked,  ''to  designate  the  nine  secretaries — 
the  heads  of  the  various  Departments — ^who^  in  fact, 
constitnte  the  CSafainetf "  There  was  a  brief  sncceed- 
ing  coUoqny  over  the  matter  between  Messrs.  littaner 
and  Mann.  It  had,  however,  only  an  ephemeral  inter- 
est The  significant  result  was  this — that  the  term 
cabinet  went  consdously  into  the  statute  law  of  the 
United  States.  The  course  of  the  bill  was  not  alto- 
gether smootL  But  neither  Senate  nor  House  made 
any  essential  alteration  in  the  language  first  proposed* 
It  was  language,  as  Bepresentative  littauer  remarked, 
which  could  not  be  misunderstood,  for  it  designated 
a  perfectly  well-known  and  real  institution,* 

«  Congressiofud  Record  (1906-1907),  Pt  I,  p.  381.  The  eowse  of  fhe 
bill  may  easily  be  followed  from  December  7  to  February  26,  1907.  It 
passed  the  Senate  on  January  14,  but  there  were  adjustments  to  be  set- 
tled with  the  House  before  it  reached  President  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Sidney  Low  called  attention  to  the  appearance  of  the  term  Prime 
Minister  in  the  opening  clause  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  where  Beaeona- 
field  was  characterized  as  "First  Lord  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  Prime 
Minister  of  England. ' '  This,  he  thinks,  is  the  first  formal  appearance  of 
the  term  in  an  English  public  document.  Qovemance  of  England  (1904), 
p.  154.  ''UntU  1906,''  says  Mr.  Lowell,  "the  Prime  Minister,  like  the 
cabinet  itself,  was  unknown  to  the  law. ' '  In  that  year  the  position  seems 
to  have  been  recognized  by  being  accorded  a  place  in  the  order  of  prece- 
dence. Oovemmeni  of  England  (1908),  I,  68.  See  Hansard,  Dehatet^ 
4  Ser.,  CLVI,  742  (May  3,  1906). 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  ATTOBNEY-GENEBALSmP 

OF  all  the  great  offices  established  in  1789,  that  of 
the  Attorney-General  was  in  some  respects  the 
least  satisfactory  in  its  organization.  Attention  has 
already  been  called  to  the  brevity  of  that  portion  of 
the  Judiciary  Act  devoted  to  the  Attorney-General's 
place.  This  brevity  suggests  the  immaturity  of  the 
administrative-judicial  system  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. The  office  was  an  innovation  in  connection  with 
that  government.  But  the  incumbent,  recognized  as 
legal  adviser  to  the  President  and  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, was  inevitably  brought  within  the  range  of 
executive  control,  and  became,  like  the  Secretaries,  a 
ministerial  officer.^ 

When,  in  1790,  Edmund  Randolph,  first  of  the 
Attorneys-General,  wrote  of  himself  as  **a  sort  of 
mongrel  between  the  State  and  U.  S. ;  called  an 
officer  of  some  rank  under  the  latter,  and  yet  thrust 
out  to  get  a  livelihood  in  the  former,''*  he  cast  no 
doubtful  reflection  on  the  status  and  relation  of  his 
position.  He  knew  that  he  was  head  of  no  department. 
Moreover,  his  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  was  so 
small  that  probably  he  could  not  have  been  expected 
to  support  himself  by  it.  He  was  obliged  to  trust  to 
legal  practice  to  eke  out  a  living.    There  is  no  evidence 

1 1  statutes  at  Large,  p.  92. 

*M.  D.  Conway,  Omitted  Chapters,  p.  135. 
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to  indicate  that  he  was  even  expected  to  remain  at  the 
seat  of  government,  although  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  President,  at  least  by  occasional 
correspondence.  And,  should  the  federal  business 
warrant  it,  the  President  might  summon  him  to  a  con- 
ference  with  the  Secretaries.  He  was  certainly  reck- 
oned an  adviser  in  legal  matters  by  Washington  from 
the  start. 

The  place  and  functions  of  the  Attomey-Gteneral 
remained  for  many  years  after  1789  subjects  of  reflec- 
tion on  the  part  of  thoughtful  men.  Several  Presi- 
dents, beginning  with  James  Madison,  urged  reform  in 
the  office,  although  apparently  having  no  clear  notions 
at  first  as  to  what  measures  of  reform  were  needed. 
The  Attorneys-General  themselves  were  helpful  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  none  more  so  than  William 
Wirt  and  Caleb  Gushing.  The  problem  became  clearer 
under  the  stress  of  numerous  circumstances  in  the 
growth  and  requirements  of  federal  administration. 
By  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  it  was  forced  into  the 
foreground;  and  Congress,  acting  in  1870  after  long 
deliberation,  established  the  office  on  a  new  footing, 
giving  the  Attorney-General  a  place  as  head  of  the 
department  of  justice.  The  act  of  1870,  it  should  be 
added,  made  no  change  in  law  as  to  the  duty  of  the 
Attorney-General  in  giving  official  opinions  and  advice. 


Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1812,  Madison 
called  attention  to  the  large  accumulation  of  business 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  government,  in  par- 
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ticular  in  the  war  department,  which  was  dispropor- 
tionately  burdened.  This  accumulation  was  due 
largely  to  the  peculiar  state  of  our  foreign  relations 
that  for  years  had  involved  all  the  Secretaries  in 
exhausting  labors.  These  relations  had  affected  the 
entire  administrative  machinery  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment.' As  a  farewell  word  in  his  last  annual  mes- 
sage of  December,  1816,  Madison  urged  upon  Con- 
gress the  propriety  of  establishing  an  additional 
executive  department  ''to  be  charged  with  duties  now 
overburdening  other  departments  and  with  such  as 
have  not  been  annexed  to  any  department.  *  **  To 
another  kindred  matter  he  drew  attention  in  these 
words:  **The  course  of  experience,*'  he  declared, 
''recommends  ....  that  the  provision  for  the  station 
of  Attorney-General,  whose  residence  at  the  seat  of 
Government,  official  connections  with  it,  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  public  business  before  the  judiciary 
preclude  an  extensive  participation  in  professional 
emoluments,  be  made  more  adequate  to  his  services 
and  his  relinquishments,  and  that,  with  a  view  to  his 
reasonable  accommodation  and  to  a  proper  depository 
of  his  official  opinions  and  proceedings,  there  be 
included  in  the  provision  the  usual  appurtenances  to 
a  public  office.'* 

Such  reflections  coming  from  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Philadelphia  Convention,  who  had  since  had  much 
experience  in  administrative  work,  were  not  easily 

s  April  20.    Special  message  in  Messages  and  Papers,  1,  499. 
*  December  3.    76id.,  I,  577. 
»/6id.,  I,  577-578. 
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overlooked  by  several  of  Madison's  successors  in  th*f* 
Presidency.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Jackson,  and  Polk 
all  harked  back  to  his  remarks  about  the  position  of 
the  Attorney-General.  But  the  reflections,  it  may  be 
observed,  hinted  at  incidents  in  the  past  which  have 
hitherto  escaped  any  careful  attention  from  historians. 

la  1814  an  attenqit  lUMl  beeii  mad*  to  anaot  a  nA- 
denoe  raqmrementi  Ik  Jannary  of  ibat  year  a  roao 
httion  iraa  intEodiioed  into  the  Boua  fiv  tin  eipraai 
pnipose  ct  kotpixiag  into  tlia  expediaiuy  of  "makiiig 
it  the  doty  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  to  Tsaep  his  offioe  at  the  seat  of  doremmait 
during  tiie  aeaaion  of  Oongnes.*'  Bhridentiy  the 
Hoiue  regarded  the  Attom^-Oemeral  aa  tiie  proper 
officer  to  ud  it  at  timea  in  reapeot  to  dodbtfal  pcdi^ 
of  law.  The  reaolntion  prepared  tiie  vay  for  a  faiU 
in  oonf ormUy  with  it  whidi,  after  mndry  aUwationa, 
waa  passed  by  the  House  in  Aprils  but  got  no  farther 
than  a  second  reading  in  the  Senate.* 

The  bill  met  Madison's  wishes,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
residence  requirement  was  concerned.  "I  readily 
acknowledge,"  wrote  the  President,  "that,  in  a  gen- 
eral view,  the  object  of  the  bill  is  not  ineligible  to  the 
Executive."'  Bat  Madison  was  disturbed  when  he 
learned  that  his  able  Attorney-General,  William 
Pinkney  of  Maryland,  was  ready  to  resign  because  of 

«  Jftnott  «/  Congreit,  13  Cong.,  8  bom.  (1813-1814),  pp.  TSS,  85B-S(E3, 

1114-lllE,  2023-2084.   Cf.  Brntaj  Adum,  ffiftory  of  the  Unittd  Btatet, 
VII,  398. 

^Writingt  (ed.  Rivea),  II,  581.  The  wine  odd  nae  of  "indigible" 
mttj  be  Been  in  No.  50  of  The  Federaliit,  one  more  riight  piece  of  sri- 
dence  favoring  Madison 's  authorahip  of  that  disputed  number. 
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the  residence  requirement  likely  to  be  enacted  into 
law.  Pinkney  in  fact  did  resign*  some  months  before 
the  fate  of  the  resolution  was  known,  for  he  was  prob- 
ably chiefly  dependent  on  private  practice  in  Balti- 
more, the  city  in  which  he  resided.  In  accepting  his 
resignation  Madison  wrote :  '  ^  There  may  be  instances 
where  talents  and  services  of  peculiar  value  outweigh 
the  consideration  of  constant  residence;  and  I  have 
felt  all  the  force  of  this  truth  since  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  numbering  you  among  the  partners  of  my 
public  trust."*  Madison  exacted  the  stipulation  from 
Bichard  Bush,  Pinkney 's  successor  in  the  office,  that 
during  sessions  of  Congress  he  must  reside  at  the  seat 
of  government."* 

The  salary  of  the  Attorney-General  was  at  this  time 
three  thousand  dollars.  It  had  started  in  1789  at  half 
that  amount,  but  was  gradually  increased  and  at 
length  doubled  in  1800.  But  Congress  was  thereafter 
slow  in  increasing  it.  And  it  was  not  until  1853  that 
the  salary  of  the  office  was  placed  on  a  par  with  that 
of  the  Secretaries  and  of  the  Postmaster-General.  By 
the  appropriation  act  of  that  year^^ — so  far,  at  any 
rate,  as  salaries  could  mark  unity  and  equality — the 
five  Secretaries,  along  with  the  Postmaster-General 
and  the  Attorney-General,  stood  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Madison  implied  that  the 

«  January  25,  1814. 
»  WHHngSy  II,  581. 

^Annals  of  Congress,  14  Cong.,  2  sess.  (1816-1817),  p.  699. 
u  March  3,  1853.     For  salaries,  see  Appendix  A  to  this  volume,  p. 
396. 
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Attorney-General  might  have  a  certain  amount  of 
private  practice  apart  from  his  duties  as  a  federal 
official  The  truth  is  that  such  practice  was  under- 
taken often  by  the  early  Attorneys-General.  And  I 
can  find  no  very  pronounced  opinion  regarding  it  until 
the  days  of  Caleb  Cushing  when  Cushing  recorded 
himself  against  it  in  a  very  vigorous  way,  as  we  shall 
see  later  in  this  chapter. 

Madison  had  said  quite  enough  on  the  subject  of 
the  Attorney-Generalship  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Congress.  And  in  the  session  opening  in  December  of 
1816,  there  was  some  effort  made  to  work  out  various 
alterations.  But  nothing  was  inmiediately  accom- 
plished. Economy  was  the  watchword  of  the  epoch. 
Nevertheless  the  reader  of  the  congressional  debates 
may  gain  some  important  truths  about  the  position 
and  office  of  the  Attorney-General  from  a  stray  letter 
of  Monroe,  at  the  moment  Secretary  of  State,  but 
about  to  take  office  as  President — a  letter  which 
Monroe  addressed  to  Lowndes,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  This  letter  was  pro- 
duced in  the  House  on  January  21, 1817.^ 

**The  Attorney  General,"  said  Monroe,  '*has  been 
always,  since  the  adoption  of  our  Government,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  council,  or  cabinet.  For  that 
reason  as  well  as  for  the  better  discharge  of  his  other 
official  duties,  it  is  proper  that  he  should  reside  at  the 

seat  of  Government His   duties  in  attending 

the  cabinet  deliberations  are  equal  to  those  of  any 
other  member Being  at  the  Seat  of  Govern- 

^  Annals  of  Congress,  14  CoDg.,  2  sess.   (1816-1817),  pp.  699-700. 
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ment  throughout  the  year,"  Monroe  continued,  ''his 
labors  are  increased  by  giving  opinions  to  the  different 

Departments  and  public  officers Being  on  the 

spot,  it  may  be  supposed  that  he  will  often  be  resorted 
to  verbally  in  the  progress  of  current  business.  Such 
is  the  fact."  Then  turning  to  another  aspect  of  the 
theme,  Monroe  declared:  ''The  present  Attorney- 
General  [Richard  Bush]  has  not  embarked  in  the 
practice  of  the  local  courts  of  the  city  of  Washington. 
The  practice  is,  in  itself,  of  little  moment;  and  to 
engage  in  it  upon  a  scale  to  make  it,  in  any  degree, 
worth  his  attention,  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
calls  to  which  he  is  liable  from  the  Executive,  and  the 
investigations  due  to  other  official  engagements." 
Monroe  knew  that  the  office  had  been  shabbily  treated 
at  the  hands  of  Congress,  for  after  calling  attention 
to  the  facts  that  it  had  no  apartment  for  business,  no 
clerk,  and  not  even  a  messenger,  he  added  that  it  had 
had  neither  stationery  nor  fuel.  "These  have  been 
supplied,"  he  concluded,  "by  the  officer  himself,  at  his 
own  expense. '  * 

Monroe 's  letter  is  an  extraordinarily  interesting  and 
authoritative  commentary  on  the  primitive  conditions 
that  surrounded  an  officer  of  some  rank  in  the  national 
government  of  1817.  It  came  from  the  most  expe- 
rienced and  tried  administrative  official  serving  Madi- 
son, for  Monroe  had  held  both  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  and  that  of  Secretary  of  War,  sometimes 
sustaining  them  together  for  brief  periods  during  the 
six  years  preceding.  It  revealed  a  man  thoroughly 
prepared  to  appreciate  the  need  of  a  capable  occupant 
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of  the  c^flfee.  Although  it  took  Monroe  Bome  time  to 
select  his  Attomey-Genenl,  he  had  good  leason,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  to  feel  \fj  the  dose  of  his 
administration  as  President  great  satisfaction  over 
his  choice. 

n 

William  Wirt  of  "^^rginia  accepted  the  post  of 
Attomey-Qeneral  offered  him  by  President  Monroe 
late  in  October,  1817,  with  a  dear  understanding  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  dnties  of  his  oflb)e  to  prevent 
him  from  carrying  on  general  practice  in  Washington, 
where  he  took  np  his  residence,  or  from  attending 
occasional  calls  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  or  else- 
where, if  time  allowed."  He  knew,  however,  that  his 
first  obligation  was  to  Monroe  and  to  the  regolar 
duties  of  his  new  position. 

On  the  very  day  of  his  commission^  November  13, 
he  sketched  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  record-book  a  simple 
plan  which  revealed  his  purpose  of  keeping  careful 
records  and  of  obtaining  from  the  various  heads  of 
departments  who  might  consult  him  copies  of  all  docu- 
ments concerning  which  he  might  be  asked  for  opin- 
ions.^^  Some  months  later,  under  date  of  March  27, 
1818,  Wirt  addressed  a  letter  to  Judge  Hugh  Nelson, 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.    In  this  letter  he  set  forth  what  he 

«J.  p.  Kennedy,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  WiUiam  Wirt  (l«t  ed., 
1849),  II,  32. 

1*  Original  record  quoted  in  J.  S.  Easby-Smith,  The  Department  of 
Justice:  Its  History  and  Functions  (1904),  p.  10. 
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conceived  to  be  certain  defects  of  the  law  of  1789,  that 
portion  of  the  Judiciary  Act  which  established  the 
office,  and  drew  attention  to  such  improvements  as  he 
hoped  that  Congress  might  be  induced  to  make.  It 
was  an  informing  if  not  a  constructive  statement.  It 
probably  accomplished  little,  if  any,  change,  for  it 
never  reached  the  House  directly,  so  far  as  I  can  dis- 
cover, but  was  filed  away  with  other  committee  mate- 
rial, and  gained  publicity  only  in  1849,  fifteen  years 
after  Wirt^s  death,  when  it  was  printed  at  length  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  William  Wirt,  written  by 
Wirt^s  friend,  John  Pendleton  Kennedy.  At  that  time 
it  attracted  attention,  especially  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession.  Its  substance  merits 
consideration.^ 

Wirt  began  with  an  examination  of  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  September  24,  1789.  There  the  duties  of  the 
Attorney-General  were  briefly  set  forth.  They  had  not 
been  more  clearly  elaborated  in  any  later  enactment. 
Wirt  next  sought  for  the  records  of  opinions  as  given 
by  his  predecessors  in  the  office — ^for  letter-books, 
official  correspondence  and  documentary  evidence,  but 
could  not  find  a  trace  of  these.  Accordingly  he  con- 
cluded that  there  could  have  been  neither  consistency 
in  the  opinions  nor  uniformity  in  the  practices  of  the 
Attorneys-General.  He  indicated  that  in  various  ways 
he  had  discovered  that  his  forerunners  had  been  called 
on  for  opinions  from  many  sources — committees  of 

u  Kennedy,  Memoirs,  II,  61-65.  The  Monthly  Law  Reporter  for 
December,  1850,  reprints  from  Kennedy  the  Wirt  letter  of  1818,  com- 
ments on  Kennedy's  book,  bat  makes  several  misstatements  about  the 
Attorney-General. 
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GongreBs,  dietriot  atiomeya,  oolleotors  of  onstcniu  and 
of  public  taxes,  marshals,  and  even  oourts-martial. 
Clearly  these  praotioea  went  far  beyond  the  provisioiu 
of  law.  Besting  on  oonrtesy  merely,  they  impressed 
'V^rt  as  dangerons.  It  ires  his  opinion  that  "&om  the 
oomieotion  of  the  Attomey-Qeneral  with  the  exeontive 
branch  of  the  gOTermnent  ....  his  advioe  and  opin- 
ions, ffiven  as  Attomejf-Cteneral,  will  have  an  official 
influence,  beyond,  and  independent  of,  irtiateTeT 
intrinsio  merit  they  may  possess;  and  idiether  it  be 
sound  policy  to  permit  this  offioer  or  any  other  imder 
the  govermnent,  even  on  the  application  of  others,  to 
extend  the  inflnenee  of  his  (rfBoe  beyond  the  pale  of  law, 
and  to  canse  it  to  be  felt,  ^ere  the  laws  have  not  oon- 
tonplated  that  it  should  be  felt  is  the  point  whidi  I  beg 
leave  to  submit. "" 

The  conolnsions  which  Wirt  drew  may  be  smmnar- 
ized.  First,  and  above  all  things,  provision  shonld 
be  made  in  law  for  keeping  the  records  and  preserving 
the  documents  of  the  office.  This  would  make  for  con- 
sistency of  opinions  and  uniformity  of  practices. 
Second,  there  should  be  a  depository  in  the  office  of 
the  Attorney-General  for  the  statutes  of  the  various 
States,  statutes  which  might  be  needed  at  short  notice 
for  aid  in  solving  legal  problems.  In  this  matter  Wirt 
was  asking  simply  for  a  special  library  to  facilitate  his 
work.  Finally,  he  suggested  that  legal  restrictions  be 
placed  on  the  duties  of  the  officer  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  one  man  could  not  find  time  to  perform 
the  work  if  he  were  obliged  to  attend  to  snob  i 

UEennedy,  II,  U. 
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neous  calls  as  had  been  made  upon  the  time  and  energy 
of  his  predecessors.  The  experience  of  several  months 
had  already  shown  to  him  that  ^'very  little  time  is  left 
to  the  Attorney-General  to  aid  the  salary  of  his  office 
by  individual  engagements, ' '  a  fact,  he  thought,  which 
might  account  in  part  for  the  number  of  resignations 
which  had  occurred  among  his  predecessors. 

This  letter  marks  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Attomey-GeneraPs  office.  So  far  as  the  position  of 
Attorney-General  could  be  shaped  and  its  functions 
vitalized,  Wirt  meant  that  these  things  should  be  done. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  Wirt's  suggestions  influenced 
directly  congressional  action,  for  there  is  no  direct 
proof  of  such  influence.  But  there  was  at  last  a  man 
in  the  Attorney-Generalship  who  had  a  few  definite 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  organization  which  he  was 
ready  to  make  effective.  This,  at  any  rate,  Congress 
must  have  understood.  After  his  long  occupancy — 
from  1817  to  1829 — the  office  had  certainly  risen  in 
importance  and  was  probably  considered  as  more 
closely  allied  to  the  whole  executive  administration 
than  ever  before. 

The  details  of  administrative  organization  it  is  not 
the  province  of  this  chapter  to  examine.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  Wirt  was  provided  by  Congress  with  a  clerk 
in  1818  and  a  small  sum  of  money  ($500)  for  office- 
room  and  stationery.  In  response  to  criticism  over 
inequalities  in  the  salaries  of  the  Secretaries,  these 
salaries  were  raised  and  equalized  in  1819;  and  the 
salary  of  the  Attorney-General  was  increased  at  the 
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same  time  to  thirty-fire  hundred  dollars.  Some 
other  improyements  of  a  minor  oharaoter  were 
aocomplished.' 

Early  in  his  term  Tlt^rt  had  intimated  to  the  House 
that  by  the  law  creating  his  position  he  oonld  not  be 
reekoned  legal  oonnsellor  to  that  body.  When,  in 
January,  1820,  the  House  sent  an  order  for  his  official 
opinion  on  a  certain  subject  then  before  them,  he 
deliberately  declined  to  give  the  opinion.  ''It  is  true,'' 
he  reasoned,  "that,  in  this  case,  I  should  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  House  ....  and  it  is  not  less  true  that 
my  respect  for  the  House  impels  me  strongly  to  obey 
the  order.  The  precedent,  however,  would  not  be  less 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  purity  of  the  motives  in 
which  it  originated.  ....  I  may  be  wrong  in  my  view 
of  the  subject;  the  order  may  be  sanctioned  by  former 
precedents;  but  my  predecessors  in  <rfBoe  have  left 
nothing  for  my  guidance/'^  He  was  no  less  expEdt 
about  his  duty  when,  sought  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  a  few  months  later  for  aid,  he  declared:  ''As  my 
official  duty  is  confined  to  the  giving  my  opinion  on 
questions  of  law,  I  consider  myself  as  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  settlement  of  controverted  questions  of 

A  month  after  Wirt's  death,  his  friend,  Samuel  L. 

17  JnnaU  of  Congress,  15  Cong.,  1  seas.  (18174818),  11,  1779,  2566 
(Act  of  April  20,  1818,  ^te.  6).  Ibid.,  2  8688.  (1818-1819),  I,  21  ff., 
n,  2486  (Act  of  February  20,  1819).  Easby-Smith,  Department  of 
Justice,  p.  10,  for  sundry  details. 

^  House  DocumenU,  No. '68,  p.  2  (16  Cong.,  1  seas.,  voL  V).  Wirt'i 
letter  to  the  House  was  dated  February  3, 1820. 

n  Opinions,  p.  254.  April  3,  1820.  (House  Executive  Documents,  26 
Cong.,  2  sess..  No.  123.) 
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Southard — for  some  years  his  colleague  in  the  Cabi- 
net— ^gave  a  public  address  on  Wirt's  career,  speaking 
on  March  18,  1834,  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Washington.  In  discussing  Wirt 's  opin- 
ions as  Attorney-General,  Southard  said:  **They  all 
relate  to  matters  of  importance  in  the  construction  of 

the  laws They  will  prevent  much  uncertainty 

in  that  office  hereafter;  afford  one  of  the  best  collec- 
tions of  materials  for  writing  the  legal  and  constitu- 
tional history  of  our  country;  and  remain  a  proud 
monument  to  his  industry,  learning  and  talents."^ 

In  1841,  seven  years  after  Wirt's  death,  the  first 
volume  of  the  series  known  as  the  Official  Opinions  of 
the  Attorneys-General  was  authorized  by  Congress 
and  issued.^  Similar  volumes  have  been  compiled  and 
printed  at  intervals  ever  since;  and  they  constitute 
to-day  a  well-known  and  useful  set.  They  amount  to 
official  justifications  of  the  conduct  of  our  Presidents. 
Unlike  our  custom,  it  is  the  practice  in  England  to 
regard  the  opinions  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
as  confidential — a  practice  which  is  considered  by 
some  writers  as  a  very  serious  loss  to  the  body  of 
English  jurisprudence.** 

In  the  first  volume,  Wirt's  opinions  filled  over  five 
hundred  pages  in  a  total  of  1471.  Not  one  of  his  eight 
predecessors  was  represented  by  much  over  thirty 
pages.  The  five  men  who  came  after  him,  serving  in 
the  office  for  almost  exactly  eleven  years — from  1829 

»  8.  L.  Southard,  A  Discourse  on  the  Professional  Character  and  Vir- 
tues of  the  late  William  Wirt  (1834),  p.  36. 

^ House  Ex.  Doe'ts,  No.  123  (26  Cong.,  2  seas.). 

21 38  American  Law  Beview  (November-December,  1904),  pp.  924-925. 
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to  1841 — equivalent  in  time  to  Wirt's  single  term,  left 
on  record  704  pages.  No  doubt  the  legal  business  of 
the  federal  government  increased  considerably  under 
Jackson  and  his  inmiediate  successors.  But  perhaps 
Wirt's  admirable  example  of  industry  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  activity  of  the  Attorneys- 
General  following  him." 

In  refusing  to  be  led  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by 
law,  Wirt  doubtless  contracted  the  action  of  his  office. 
The  restrictions  thus  placed  upon  it,  however,  must 
have  made  its  relations  to  Congress  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  the  executive  department  on  the  other  clearer 
and  altogether  better  defined.  They  certainly  tended 
to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Attorney-General  as 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 


in 


The  administrative  work  of  the  government  had  by 
1830  increased  enormously.  This  was  due  to  some 
variety  of  causes:  expansion  of  territory,  growth  of 
population,  and  development  of  commerce  and  wealth. 
The  executive  departments  and  the  judiciary — con- 
fined, as  they  were  for  the  most  part,  to  their  primi- 
tive and  original  organizations — ^were  inadequately 
performing  their  functions.  John  Quincy  Adams  had 
appreciated  this  fact,  and  called  attention  to  it  in  his 

23  The  figures  in  this  paragraph  are  the  result  of  a  detailed  calcula- 
tion of  the  pages  in  the  volume  of  Opinions  already  cited.  To  make  the 
matter  quite  clear,  it  should  be  said  that  included  in  the  total  of  1471 
pages  there  was  an  appendix  of  odd  opinions,  which  extends  Aom  page 
1383  to  page  1471. 
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first  annual  message.^  Apparently,  however,  he  failed 
to  accomplish  anything  toward  remedying  it. 

When  Jackson  became  President  and  referred  to  the 
particular  need  of  attending  to  the  business  of  reor- 
ganizing the  Attorney-General's  oflSce,  and  of  placing 
that  officer  ^  ^  on  the  same  footing  in  all  respects  as  the 
heads  of  the  other  departments, ' '  he  found  a  Congress 
ready  to  heed  his  suggestion.  Originally,  as  I  have 
shown,  the  office  had  left  its  incumbent  time  for  private 
practice.  By  Jackson's  day  it  was  reckoned  **one  of 
daily  duty."  Jackson  believed  it  important  that  the 
Attorney-General  should  not  be  summoned  away  from 
the  seat  of  government  on  anything  but  federal  busi- 
ness. With  a  reasonable  increase  in  salary  and  a  resi- 
dence requirement,  the  officer,  he  thought,  could  be 
charged  with  the  general  superintendence  of  the  gov- 
ernment's legal  concerns.* 

In  the  spring  of  1830  a  bill  bearing  on  the  suggested 
reform  was  introduced  into  the  Senate.  These  were 
its  chief  objects:  to  reorganize  the  office  of  the 
Attorney-General  in  such  a  way  as  to  erect  it  into  an 
executive  department;  to  transfer  to  it  from  the 
Department  of  State  the  work  of  the  Patent  Office ;  to 
give  to  the  Attorney-General  the  superintendence  of 
the  collection  of  debts  due  the  government;  and  to 
raise  the  salary  of  the  Attorney-General  to  six  thou- 
sand dollars — exactly  the  salary  that  was  by  that  time 
provided  for  every  one  of  the  four  Secretaries.  Such 
arrangements,  it  was  argued,  would  do  away  with  the 

*^  Messages  and  Papers,  II,  314-315. 
» Ihid.,  II,  453  ff.,  527  flf. 


necessity,  at  any  rate  for  some  time  to  come,  of  organ- 
izing a  Home  Department — a  subject  which  had  been 
vigorously  discussed  for  a  good  many  years.  The 
plan  of  tits  Inn  wonl^  it  ma  uraned,  dabar  Iha 
Attorue:r-fl«naral  txom  praotiee.  oUw-  ihaii  vhat  he 
would  be  oalkd  on  to  oondoot  on  iMlnlf  ai  tta  govwa- 
ment  in  the  Stqname  Ooort  But  ttie  waoaaiam  iMtii* 
tion  of  an  Attoroay^Jananl  ao  boidened  mart  hare 
been  aoon  ai^Mimt.  In  partieolar  the  |dan  aridantljr 
ignored  the  eaaential  fast  tiiat  tta  Attoiiiey-6aDanl 
was  primarily  a  lair  dBoer.  AmorcKni^  it  vaa  earily 
defeated." 

Senator  Daniel  Webatvr  opposed  tlna  liilL  He  had 
no  foith  in  the  attempt  flma  to  f oreetall  a  Some  De- 
partment Horeover,  he  wished  the  Attera^-General 
stilt  to  enj<7  theprivil^ce  of  aoeepting  private  praeliiee 
without  too  nnudt  restriotion.  The  old  salary  ($8,800) 
was  relatively  low  for  the  position,  bnt  not  too  low, 
it  was  urged,  because  Uie  Attomey-Oeneral  could  more 
than  make  up  to  himself  the  amount  of  compensation 
received  by  the  Secretaries  who  were  confined  strictly 
to  the  work  in  their  offices."  According  to  the  views 
of  another  Senator,  to  permit  the  Attomey-Qeueral  to 
engage  in  private  practice  was  not  only  a  legitimate 
but  even  a  desirable  way  of  aiding  him  in  his  equip- 
ment for  performing  well  his  official  dnties." 

Although  the  biU  failed,  a  plan  was  finally  matured 
largely  through  Webster's  efforts,  formulated,  and 

»Begitter  of  Debata  (18291830),  VI,  Pt  I,  pp.  276,  322   fl.,  40*. 
« Ibid.,  VI,  Pt.  I,  p.  324. 
■  Ibid.,  VI,  Pt.  I,  p.  383. 
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enacted  into  law,  by  which  a  new  official  known  as 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  was  provided,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  aiding  the  Attorney-General  in  all  suits 
pertaining  to  treasury  claims.  And  for  the  additional 
responsibility  involved  in  the  new  relationship,  the 
salary  of  the  Attorney-General  was  raised  to  four 
thousand  dollars — ^an  amount  at  which  it  remained 
until  1853  » 

It  is  clear,  from  certain  reflections  in  his  second 
message  of  December  6,  1830,  that  President  Jackson 
was  dissatisfied  with  any  such  compromise  measure. 
However  useful  in  itself  the  provision  for  a  Solicitor 
of  the  Treasury  might  be,  it  was  not,  according  to  the 
President,  **  calculated  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
extending  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Attorney- 
General's  Office.  On  the  contrary,'*  Jackson  asserted, 
**I  am  convinced  that  the  public  interest  would  be 
greatly  promoted  by  giving  to  that  officer  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  various  law  agents  of  the 
Government,  and  of  all  law  proceedings,  whether  civil 
or  criminal,  in  which  the  United  States  may  be  inter- 
ested, allowing  him  at  the  same  time  such  a  compensa- 
tion as  would  enable  him  to  devote  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  the  public  business. '  '* 

I  cannot  discover  that  Jackson  ever  again  expressed 

9  4  8tat%tes  at  Large,  chap,  cliii,  sec.  10.  '*And  he  it  further  enacted, 
That  it  shall  be  the  dutj  of  the  attomej  general  ....  at  the  request 
of  said  solicitor,  to  advise  with  and  direct  the  said  solicitor  as  to  the 
manner  of  conducting  the  suits,  proceedings,  and  prosecutions  afore- 
said; and  the  attomej  general  shall  receive  in  addition  to  his  present 
salary,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum.''    May  29,  1830. 

*  Messages  and  Papers,  II,  527. 
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himself  in  print,  after  these  utterances  of  1830,  on  the 
subject  of  reforming  the  oflSce  of  the  Attorney- 
General.  Something  had  been  accomplished  to  remedy 
defects.  After  Jackson,  no  President  before  Polk  had 
anything  to  say  on  the  subject 

Polk  argued  in  a  vein  similar  to  that  which  Jadkson 
had  made  familiar.  He,  too,  wished  to  increase  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  officer ;  and  he  recom- 
mended that  he  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
heads  of  departments,  for,  as  Polk  said,  "his  resi- 
dence and  constant  attention  at  the  seat  of  Oovem- 
ment  are  required. ''^  Even  then  Congress  paid  no 
heed  to  the  matter  for  several  years.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  any  projects  of  administrative  reform 
were  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  war  with 
Mexico. 

In  this  connection  account  should  perhaps  be  taken 
of  a  curiously  interesting  paragraph  that  may  be 
found  in  a  circular  letter  addressed  by  Polk,  under 
date  of  February  17,  1845,  to  all  the  men  to  whom  he 
extended  invitations  to  become  his  cabinet  associates. 
**I  disapprove  the  practice  which  has  sometimes  pre- 
vailed, ' '  he  wrote, '  *  of  Cabinet  officers  absenting  them- 
selves for  long  intervals  of  time  from  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, and  leaving  the  management  of  their  depart- 
ments to  chief  clerks,  or  other  less  responsible 
persons  than  themselves.  I  expect  myself  to  remain 
constantly  at  Washington,  unless  it  may  be  that  no 
public  duty  requires  my  presence,  when  I  may  be  occa- 
sionally absent,  but  then  only  for  a  short  time.    It  is, ' ' 

^Messages,  IV,  415. 
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he  continued,  ^^by  conforming  to  this  rule  that  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet  can  have  any  assurance  that 
abuses  will  be  prevented,  and  that  the  subordinate 
executive  officers  connected  with  them  respectively  will 
faithfully  perform  their  duty/'** 

Polk  of  course  exacted  this  significant  condition 
from  his  first  Attorney-General,  John  Y.  Mason  of 
Virginia.  But  the  Attorney-Generalship  had  two 
other  occupants,  Nathan  Clifford  of  Maine  and  Isaac 
Toucey  of  Connecticut — as  it  happened,  the  only  two 
appointments  (outside  the  circle  of  original  holders) 
to  cabinet  positions  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
administration  from  1845  to  1849.  From  a  very  brief 
statement  in  the  recently  published  Diary  of  President 
Polk,  it  appears  that  Polk  exacted  this  original  condi- 
tion from  Clifford.**  There  is  no  evidence  about  it  in 
the  case  of  Toucey.  What  we  may  be  sure  of  is  that 
Polk  intended,  so  far  as  it  was  within  his  power,  to 
establish  the  custom  of  keeping  his  cabinet  associates 
in  Washington  during  their  terms  of  service,  except 
for  the  briefest  possible  absences. 

IV 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Caleb  Cushing 
was  the  first  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
who  held  himself  strictly  to  the  residence  obligation — 

^  Works  of  James  Buchanan  (ed.  John  Bassett  Moore,  1909),  VI, 
110-111. 

33  The  Diary  of  James  K.  Polk  during  his  Presidency,  1845  to  1849 
(ed.  Milo  Milton  Quaife,  Chicago:  1910),  II,  193.  Polk's  memory  would 
seem  here  to  be  at  fault  in  referring  to  the  letter  addressed  to  each 
member  of  his  Cabinet  as  ''in  March,  1845." 
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an  ideal,  as  we  have  seen,  that  had  heen  gaining  ground 
sinoe  1814 — and  refrained  from  the  general  practioe 
of  the  law  daring  his  term  as  a  federal  oflbser. 

Coming  into  offioe  in  Maroht  1853,  jnat  after  the 
salary  of  the  Attom^-Oeneral  had  heen  raised  to 
eight  thousand  dollars,  Cashing  at  the  start  was 
plaoed,  in  respect  to  salary,  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  his  oahinet  associates.  He  had  accordingly  no 
very  valid  reason  for  entering  into  private  practioe 
in  or  outside  of  Washington.  Like  the  other  cabinet 
associates  of  Pierce,  Cushing  kept  his  place  throuj^- 
out  the  four  years'  tenn.  He  left  behind  him  a  ooUeo- 
tion  of  oflSdal  opinions  that  for  extent  alone  has  never 
been  equalled  either  before  or  since  his  day.  They 
fill  three  in  the  series  of  volumes  known  as  Official 
Opinions,  twentynseven  of  which  have  thus  far  (1911) 
been  issued." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Pierce  had  an  abler 
associate  among  his  advisers  than  Cushing,  although 
Jefferson  Davis  was  Secretary  of  War  and  William 
L.  Marcy  was  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Certainly  there  was  no  man  in  the  Cabinet  more 
trusted  by  the  President.  Pierce  held  him  in  the 
highest  regard.  That  he  was  of  great  assistance  in 
keeping  the  Cabinet  together  is  a  matter  of  authentic 
history." 

Cushing  left  to  posterity  quite  the  most  careful 
considerations   on  the   historic  development  of  the 

9*  Gushing '8  opinions  fill  volumes  V,  VI,  and  VII,  eztQinding  OTer 
upwards  of  2000  pages. 

*  Memorial  of  Caleb  Cu8hing  (Newburyport :  1879),  pp.  169  ff. 
7  Opinions  of  ike  Attomeffs-Generdl,  pp.  453-482. 
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Attomey-Gteneralship  up  to  his  time.  These  have  been 
occasionally  quoted  since  they  were  written  and  are 
well  known.  Like  Wirt,  Gushing  determined  to  under- 
stand the  structure  and  functions  of  his  office  so  far 
as  the  laws  and  the  practices  of  his  predecessors  could 
reveal  them.  Instead  of  presenting  his  conclusions — 
as  Wirt  had  done — ^to  the  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
the  House,  he  offered  them  directly  to  the  President, 
in  itself  an  acknowledgment  of  the  relationship  of  his 
position.  They  were  written  under  date  of  March  8, 
1854,  at  the  end  of  his  first  year's  experience.  With 
the  technical  portions  of  the  ** Opinion'*  relating  to 
the  Attorney-General  and  the  courts,  this  inquiry 
is  not  concerned.  But  it  is  important  to  notice 
occasional  reflections  which  were  obviously  intended 
to  throw  light  on  the  relation  of  the  office  to  the 
executive.* 

According  to  the  original  theory  of  the  office,  the 
Attorney-General  was  prompted,  if  not  authorized  by 
the  President,  to  engage  in  private  practice  of  the  law. 
This  custom  in  the  case  of  the  English  Attomey- 
GeneraF — from  whose  office,  it  seemed  probable  to 
Gushing  that  we  had  borrowed  certain  features — ^was 
perfectly  well  understood  in  1789. 

Gushing  doubted  the  expediency  of  allowing  the 
head  of  a  department  to  continue  in  the  practice  of 
the  law  ** under  any  circumstances."  He  was  willing 
to  admit  that  such  a  custom  might  once  have  been 

*  6  Opinions  of  the  Attorneys-General,  pp.  326-355.  I  have  found  it 
convenient  to  use  the  opinion  as  it  appeared  in  the  American  Law  Begia- 
ter  (December,  1856),  V,  65  ff. 

^  Anson,  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution,  Pt.  11,  pp.  201-202. 


justifiable.  "Formerly,  in  an  age  of  simple  manners, 
when  the  public  expenditures  were  less,  the  number 
of  places  less,  the  population  of  the  country  less,  the 
frequentation  of  the  capital  less,  the  ingenuity  of  self- 
interest  less  ....  a  secretary,  eminent  in  the  legal 
profession  might,  without  the  possibility  of  reproach 
or  suspicion  of  evil,  take  charge  of  private  suits  or 
interests  at  the  seat  of  government.  He  may  do  so 
now,  perhaps;  but  that  is  not  so  clear  as  it  formerly 
was ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  any  distinction  in 
this   between  what  befits  one  and  another  head  of 

erer  "all  these  things  may  be, ihaaotamlmennLbcnt^ 
this  fdBoB ....  «]qieriaiioes  that  its  neoessary  duties  an 
qnite  snflfioioiit  to  task  to  the  utmost  aU  the  fiseidlaes 
of  one  man;  and  he  willint^  r^ards  those  ment 
acts,  whidi  have  at  length  plaoed  the  salary  of  his 
office  on  eqnal  footing  vith  other  public  offices  of 
the  same  class,  as  intimation  at  least  that  tiie  Qovem- 
ment  has  the  aame  precise  dum  on  his  services,  in 
time  and  degree,  as  on  those  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury."" 

It  must  be  clear  from  the  passage  that  Gushing 
regarded  himself  not  only  as  the  peer  of  his  cabinet 
associates,  but  as  in  some  sense  head  of  a  departmertt, 
althongh  he  occupied  what  the  law  termed  an  "Office." 
This  was  the  conception  of  the  position  to  which 
General  Benjamin  F.  Butler  alluded  when,  in  1879, 
in  paying  a  tribute  to  Gushing,  he  declared  that  he  had 
"raised  the  office  of  Attorney-General,  and  organized 

» American  Lav  Begifter,  V,  83. 
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it  to  be  in  truth  and  in  fact  a  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment/'" At  any  rate,  many  of  Gushing 's  sugges- 
tions for  a  better  organization  of  the  work  of  the 
Attorney-General  were  enacted  into  the  laws  between 
March,  1854 — ^the  date  of  his  ** Opinion" — ^and  June, 
1870,  when  the  Attorney-General  was  named  in  the 
law  as  head  of  the  Department  of  Justice.^ 

The  English  Attorney-General  has  never  been  recog- 
nized as  a  member  of  the  English  Cabinet.^  When 
Richard  Bush  was  in  England  in  1818,  after  an  expe- 
rience of  several  years  as  Attorney-General  under 
President  Madison,  he  could  not  help  considering  the 
absence  of  the  English  Attorney-General  from  the 
Cabinet  as  strange  and  worthy  of  comment,  and  later 
he  said  that  ^'in  the  complicated  and  daily  workings 
of  the  machine  of  free  government  throughout  a  vast 
empire,  I  could  still  see  room  for  the  constant  pres- 
ence of  the  attorney-general  in  the  cabinet.'^  The 
comment  came  naturally  out  of  his  own  experience, 
and  probably  reflected  Bush's  familiarity  with  the 
American  tradition,  for  since  the  beginning  of  our 
government  the  Attorney-General  had  been  reckoned 
an  intimate  adviser  of  the  President.  We  have  an 
indirect  statement  from  Washington  on  the  point.** 
Monroe  expressed  himself  clearly  in  the  matter,  as  we 

^Memorial,  op.  cit.,  p.  169. 

M  Easby-Smith,  The  Department  of  Justice,  pp.  15  ff. 

tt  Anson,  Law  and  Custom,  Pt.  11,  p.  202. 

^Memoranda  of  a  Beeidence  at  the  Court  of  London  (2d  ed.,  Phila- 
delphia: 1833),  p.  63. 

«C.  W.  Upham,  Life  of  Timothy  Pickering  (1867  ff.),  IH,  226.  I 
have  cited  definite  instances,  in  chapter  V  of  this  yolome,  of  records  of 
cabinet  meetings  under  Washington  which  Randolph  attended. 
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have  seen.  And  such  intimate  sonioeB  as  the  MemMrs 
of  John  Qniney  Adams,  the  Diary  of  President  Polk^ 
and— more  recently  still — the  ZNoty  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  Gideon  WeUes,  have  famished  ample 
proof  of  the  Ameriean  praotioe. 

Cnshing's  reflections  on  the  Cabinet  were  particu- 
larly illmninating.  It  was,  he  perceived,  an  important 
means  of  attaining  nnity  in  executive  dedsion  and 
action.  This  unity,  he  declared,  "cannot  be  obtained 
by  means  of  a  plurality  of  persons  v^olly  independent 
of  one  another,  without  corporate  conjunction,  and 
released  from  subjection  to  one  determining  wilL'*^ 
It  was  in  substance  the  very  point  of  view  that  Akx- 
ander  Hamilton  had  taken  of  the  matter  as  far  back 
as  1792  • 

With  reference  to  the  prininpal  (rfScers  Cushing 
remarked  that  ''the  established  sense  of  the  subordi- 
nation of  all  of  them  to  the  President  has  •  •  •  •  come 
to  exist,  partly  by  construction  of  the  constitutional 
duty  of  the  President  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed,  and  his  consequent  necessary 
relation  to  the  heads  of  departments,  and  partly  by 
deduction  from  the  analogies  of  statutes. '**  About  a 
year  and  a  half  after  he  had  written  these  reflections 
he  devoted  an  entire  ^^ Opinion"  to  a  consideration  of 
the  relation  of  the  President  to  the  executive  depart- 
ments.*' 

M  American  Law  Begiiter,  Y,  81. 
«  Supra,  chapter  VI,  p.  135. 
^American  Law  Begigter,  V,  71. 

<f  August  31,  1855.  7  Opinions  of  ike  Attomeys-Oenerai,  pp.  453- 
482. 
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Cushing's  usefulness  to  Pierce  as  a  cabinet  coun- 
sellor,  his  talents,  his  learning,  and  his  persistent 
industry  on  behalf  of  the  administration — all  these 
matters  should  not  make  us  overlook  certain  weak- 
nesses of  which  his  contemporaries  were  aware.  In 
1847  James  Bussell  Lowell — ^at  the  time  rather  less 
than  thirty  years  of  age — satirized  Gushing  in  the 
Biglow  Papers: 

Qmeral  C.  is  a  drefi9e  smart  man ; 

He's  ben  on  all  sides  thet  give  places  or  pelf; 
But  consistency  still  wuz  a  part  of  his  plan, — 

He's  ben  true  to  one  party — an'  thet  is  himself.  ....*• 


Senator  Benton  of  Missouri,  in  a  speech  delivered 
in  July,  1856,  acknowledged  that  Cushing  was  the 
**master-spirif  of  Piercers  Cabinet,  but — cleverly 
adapting  a  well-known  passage  from  Hamlet — he  burst 
into  the  assertion  that  he  was  ^^unscrupulous,  double- 
sexed,  double-gendered,  and  hermaphroditic  in  poli- 
tics, with  a  hinge  in  his  knee,  which  he  often  crooks, 
that  thrift  may  follow  fawning.  *  *  In  a  word,  Cushing 
governed  by  subserviency.** 

Cushing  was  never  able  to  win  completely  the  trust 
of  his  fellows.  Yet  he  proved  to  be  a  useful  statesman. 
Both  Buchanan  and  Grant  at  different  times  sought 
his  aid.  He  was  among  the  legal  experts  chosen  as 
counsel  to  assist  the  Geneva  Tribunal.  President 
Grant  actually  named  him  as  Chief-Justice  of  the 

tf  Quoted  bj  J.  F.  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States  since  the 
Compromise  of  1850  (1892  ff.),  I»  392. 

^The  whole  passage  was  used  bj  Von  Hoist,  History  of  the  United 
States,  IV,  263,  foot  note. 
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Supreme  Court,  but  was  virtually  forced  at  the  last 
moment  to  withdraw  his  name  from  the  Senate. 
Looking  back  over  a  long  Hfe,  which  extended  from 
1800  to  January,  1879,  it  still  seems  fair  to  conclude 
that  in  no  task  did  Caleb  Gushing  prove  himself  more 
■useful  than  in  that  of  the  Attorney-Generalship.  He 
"Was  the  ablest  organizer  that  the  office  had  had  since 
its  establiabmeat  in  17^.* 


The  inniinwraUe  legal  proUems  enated  1^  flu 
C^vil  War  or  f611owiiig  fioatij  in  ita  train  brongbt 
great  pressnre  of  wozk  on  the  offioe  <tf  tlw  AttonHy- 
GeneraL  By  that  period  an  adnnnistrative-jncKidal 
organisation  had  bem  devehqped  that  proved  under 
the  new  dicmnstanoea  diatinotfy  ont  of  joint  Vazioiu 
legal  ol&OBtB  in  the  separate  departments  gave  o|ibi- 
ions  to  the  Secretaries  which  were  at  times  incon- 
sistent with,  if  not  actually  opposed  to,  those  of  the 
Attomey-Gteneral.  Tasks  were  duplicated  In  brief, 
there  was  no  definite  provision  in  law  whidi  tended  to 
unify  or  bring  to  one  master-mind  the  direction  of  the 
legal  work  of  the  government.  As  a  consequence  that 
work  lacked  symmetry  and  consistency. 

The  four  chief  law-officers  in  1861 — with  the 
dates  of  their  separate  establishments — ^were  the 
Attorney-General  ( 1789 ) ,  the  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  (1859),  the  Solicitor  of  the  Court  of  Claims 

MI  have  depended,  for  this  sketch,  upon  Ktndea,  Yon  HoM,  ud  the 
nutteriftl  in  the  Memorial  of  1879.  The  generaliiation  U  baaed  Upon 
thMW  and  the  parts  of  CoHhing'a  "Opiniona"  that  I  have  used. 
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(1855),  and  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  (1830).  The 
latter  officer  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  rather  anomalous 
factor  in  the  Treasury  Department  who,  for  certain 
purposes,  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney- 
General.  Subordinate  to  these  and  controlled  by  the 
Attorney-General  from  1861  there  was  a  large  corps 
of  scattered  district  attorneys.*^  The  whole  organiza- 
tion was  very  loosely  knit  and  disjointed.  It  was 
truly  said  that  the  law  business  of  the  government 
during  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  **  greatly  outgrew 
the  capacity  of  the  persons  authorized  to  transact  it, 
and  the  number  of  outside  counsel  ....  appointed 
subsequently  to  1861  was  greater  than  all  the  commis- 
sioned law  officers  of  the  Government  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  *  ^ 

The  cost  of  this  extra  counsel  was  large — ^how  large, 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  say  with  any  assurance 
of  accuracy.  Figures  were  brought  forward  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  show  that  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars  ($475,190.42)  could  be  thus  accounted 
for  during  a  portion  of  the  years  from  1861  to  1867. 
More  than  half  that  amount  ($258,018.44)  went,  it  was 
said,  to  pay  for  extra  legal  counsel  employed  during 
the  years  1868-1869.  To  William  M.  Evarts  alone, 
fees  for  occasional  legal  aid  to  the  government 
amounted,  by  1867,  to  approximately  fifty  thousand 
dollars  ($47,545.86).  It  is  certainly  well  within  the 
range  of  truth  to  say  that  the  government  was  obliged 

a  Easbj'Smith,  Department  of  Justice,  pp.  16,  28-30. 
^Congressional  Olohe,  41  Cong.,  2  sess.,  Pt.  IV,  p.  3035  (April  27, 
1870). 
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to  pay  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually  dnring 
the  decade  1860-1870  * 

These  were  signifiimnt  facts.  They  were  used, 
moreover,  in  Congress  to  direct  attention  to  many 
administratiye  weaknesses  in  the  federal  organisation. 
Whatever  ohanges  of  organisation  might  he  aooom- 
plishedy  it  was  felt  that  a  department  of  jnstioe  mnst 
he  provided.  As  late  as  the  spring  of  1870,  when  the 
hill  for  sooh  a  department  was  almost  matured, 
Thomas  A.  Jenokes  of  Bhode  Island  dedared  that  the 
special  reason  why  tho  committee  had  reported  it 
''earlier  than  any  other  relating  to  the  organisation 
of  the  Departments  is  the  great  expense  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  put  to  in  the  conduct  of  the  numerous 
litigations  involving  titles  to  property  worth  milHons 
of  dollars,  rights  to  personal  Uherty,  and  all  the 
numerous  litigations  which  can  arise  under  the  law 
of  war. '  ^ 

The  heritage  of  war  expenditures  had  assumed  such 
ominous  proportions  that  in  1867  Congress  appointed 
a  so-called  Joint  Committee  on  Retrenchments.  This 
committee^  impelled  perhaps  by  certain  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  reorganization  of  the  office  set 
forth  by  Attomey-CJeneral  Henry  Stanbery,  in  De- 
cember of  that  year,  was  attracted  to  an  investigation 
of  the  legal  work  of  the  government  On  December  12, 
1867,  Representative  Lawrence  of  Ohio  offered  a  reso- 
lution looking  toward  a  consolidation  of  all  the  law 

■SThe  figrares  are  gathered  from  the  debates  in  fhe  Honee  of  April 
27,  1870. 

H  Globe,  April  27,  1870. 
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officers  of  the  govermnent  at  Washington  into  one 
department.  That  resolution  seems  to  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  legislative  effort.  For  more  than  two  years 
following,  the  subject  remained  in  the  background  of 
public  discussion.  It  was  lost  to  sight  largely  because 
of  subjects  of  a  more  pressing  and  sensational  nature. 
But  it  may  be  traced  during  the  sessions  of  the  Thirty- 
ninth,  Fortieth,  and  Forty-first  Congresses.  Finally, 
after  a  vigorous  effort  early  in  1870 — admirably 
directed  in  the  House  by  Jenckes — a  measure  was 
enacted  and  approved  by  President  Grant  on  June 
22,  1870.  This  act  erected  the  old  Office  of  the 
Attorney-General  into  the  Department  of  Justice." 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  reveal  the 
historic  features  of  the  Attorney-Generalship  which 
throw  light  on  the  relations  of  the  Attorney-General 
as  a  more  or  less  efficient  adviser  and  assistant  to  the 
President  and  his  cabinet  associates.  Hence  the  act 
of  1870,  apart  from  its  more  technical  details,  has  a 
peculiar  interest,  for  it  represented  a  mature  and 
honest  effort  to  make  effective  an  ideal  with  respect 
to  the  Attorney-General  that  had  been  occasionally 
formulated  since  Andrew  Jackson's  day.  The  act 
really  created  no  new  department.  Legal  business  in 
the  various  departments,  hitherto  scattered  and  at 
loose  ends,  was  transferred  to  the  Attorney-General. 
By  placing  the  Attorney-General  at  last  upon  **  pre- 
cisely ....  the  same  footing  as  the  other  heads  of 
Departments, ' '  the  act  made  him  in  fact  the  chief  law 

w  Globe,  op.  cit.,  p.  3030.    Easbj-Smith,  Department  of  Justice,  p.  17. 
16  Statutes  at  Large,  pp.  162-165. 


officer  of  the  government.  In  brief,  it  transformed  the 
old  office  into  a  symmetrical  organization.* 

There  was  an  oeoftrional  rwmA  dnbig  the  daiatM 
that  rerealed  perfect  famltiatt^  wiUi  old  tmgtioM, 
as  when  BepreMiitativa  Lawmoe  dedand  titat  flw 
Cabinet  *'ia  the  ereatara  <rfnaa8e  only.  BntifaeettA 
eBtabHahmeiit  of  flie  offioe  of  AttonHy-Ooooralt"  he 
oommented,  "the  Attonkejr-Qeneral  has  beoi  a  member 
of  the  Gahiiiet  hj  luuge  jtut  as  modi  as  Cay  hwd  of 
a  Department  He  on^^t  to  he  in  the  Oahinet  There 
ons^tnottoheaCatnnet-wiOumtalaw  oAeer.*"  We 
may  be  certain  tihat  BiohaTd  Rash,  had  he  beoi  afiver 
would  have  taken  the  same  vieir  of  the  matter* 

A  oMef  object  of  the  act  of  1870  was  to  make  it  poa- 
sible  to  create  a  staff  snffioiflntly  Iarg«  to  trausaet  the 
law  business  of  the  gorermnent  in  all  parts  of  tiie 
oonntry.  If  aadatant  oonnsel  were  employed,  tiheae 
extra  men  were  to  be  designated  either  as  assistant 
district  attorneys  or  as  assistants  to  the  Attomey- 
Qeneral;  and  so,  holding  commissions  as  snob,  they 
could  be  made — in  fact  they  became — strictly  respon- 
sible to  the  Attomey-Gleneral  for  the  performance  of 
duties  that  might  be  assigned  to  them." 

During  the  development  of  administrative-legal 
work,  law  officers  had  been  provided  in  the  various 
executive  departments  from  time  to  time  as  they  were 
needed.    "Following  the  precedent  set  in  the  creation 


M  Globe,  op.  eit.,  p.  3067.    April  28. 
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of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  by  the  act  of  1830/^ 
remarked  one  speaker,  ^^we  have  authorized  the 
appointment  of  an  assistant  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury, 
and  also  a  Solicitor  of  the  Internal  Revenue;  and 
during  the  war  we  had  a  Solicitor  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  an  assistant  Solicitor  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment  We  also  created  a  law  officer  for  the  Navy 

Department,  and  in  the  course  of  time  a  law  officer  has 
been  created  for  the  Post-Office  Department/*"  Such 
facts  revealed  at  once  the  possibilities  of  contradictory 
opinions  coming  from  the  various  legal  officers,  and 
the  consequent  confusion. 

In  what  way  this  confusion  might  affect  the 
Attorney-General  under  the  old  regime,  and  so  the 
President,  may  be  readily  seen  from  another  passage 
in  the  debates  of  1870.  The  President  takes  the  opin- 
ions of  the  heads  of  departments,  it  was  declared; 
**yet,  as  the  law  now  stands,  it  is  perfectly  apparent 
that  the  law  officers  of  the  several  Departments  may 
advise  the  heads  of  Departments  in  one  way  upon 
subjects  of  public  importance  affecting  their  Depart- 
ments, and  the  Attorney-General  may  advise  the 
President  and  the  Cabinet,  when  they  are  assembled, 
in  a  totally  different  way  upon  the  same  subject.  Now 
....  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  President  can 
intelligently  advise  Congress  or  act  without  embar- 
rassment on  affairs  relating  to  our  international 
rights,  obligations  and  duties  when  there  is  a  law 
officer  in  the  State  Department,  as  now,  advising  the 
head    of   that    Department    in    one    way   while    the 

»Ihid.,  p.  3036. 
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Attorney-General  may  be  advifiing  fhe  President  in  a 
different  way.  ....  We  have  an  oflber  called  an 
examiner  of  olaims,  fhe  law  offimr  of  fhe  State  Depart- 
ment, advifiing  fhe  Secretary  of  State  in  matters 
affecting  our  foreign  relationa,  onr  dntiee  and  obli- 
gations, whUe  the  President  and  Cabinet  are  reodving 
advice  from  fhe  Attomey-GtoneraL"* 

The  act  of  1870  brongfat  fhe  sofidtors  in  the 
varions  departments  nnder  fhe  ultimate  control  of 
the  Attomey-GtoneraL  Whatever  oflbsial  oxnmons 
these  solicitors  might  be  called  npon  to  give,  must 
henceforth  be  recorded  in  fhe  office  of  fhe  Attorney- 
General  There,  before  they  conld  become  fhe  exec- 
ntive  law  for  the  guidance  of  inferior  offidals,  these 
opinions  were  stamped  with  fhe  Attorney-General's 
final  approval  ''It  is,"  asserted  Bepresentative 
Jenckes,  ''for  the  purpose  of  having  a  unity  of  ded- 
sion,  a  unity  of  jurisprudence,  if  I  may  use  that 
expression,  in  the  executive  law  of  the  United  States, 
that  this  bill  proposes  that  all  the  law  officers  therein 
provided  for  shall  be  subordinate  to  one  head.'*" 

The  act  made  provision  for  the  creation  of  one  new 
law  officer  of  large  importance — the  Solicitor-(Jeneral 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  proposed  to  have  in  this 
new  position  ^ '  a  man  of  sufficient  learning,  ability  and 
experience  that  he  can  be  sent  to  New  Orleans  or  to 
New  York,  or  into  any  court  wherever  the  Gtovem- 
ment  has  any  interest  in  litigation,  and  there  present 
the  case  of  the  United  States  as  it  should  be  pre- 


o  Globe,  op.  cit.,  p.  3065. 
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sented/^  The  express  language  of  the  law  required 
him  to  be  ** learned  in  the  law** — ^a  requirement  that 
had  originally,  in  the  law  of  1789,  been  exacted  of  the 
Attorney-General,  but  for  some  unknown  reason  was 
omitted  in  the  law  of  1870,  so  far  as  the  latter  officer 
was  concerned. 

According  to  the  characterization  of  Representative 
James  A.  Garfield,  the  act  of  June,  1870,  was  **  sub- 
stantive legislation.**  There  was  comparatively  little 
opposition  to  it  in  Congress,  for  it  was  easily  seen  that 
it  placed  the  government  *s  law  work  on  an  orderly 
and  well-arranged  basis. 

VI 

By  an  act  approved  on  January  19, 1886,"  the  Attor- 
ney-General was  definitely  reckoned  as  fourth  in  the 
line  of  possible  succession  to  the  Presidency  in  case  of 
the  removal,  death,  resignation  or  inability  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President.  This  act  was  due  largely  to 
the  persistent  efforts  of  Senator  George  F.  Hoar  of 
Massachusetts.  The  occasion  of  these  efforts  was  the 
conviction  in  the  public  mind — aroused  by  the  attempt 
in  July,  1881,  to  kill  President  Garfield — of  the  grave 
and  serious  necessity  of  placing  new  safeguards  about 
the  life  of  the  chief  magistrate. 

The  original  law  of  March,  1792,  which  provided  for 
the  succession  to  the  Presidency,  had  declared  that,  in 
case  of  vacancy,  **the  President  of  the  Senate  pro 
tempore,  and  in  case  there  shall  be  no  President  of  the 

a  nid.,  p.  3035. 
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Senate,  then  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives,  for  the  time  being,  shall  act  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  until  the  disability  be  removed,  or  a 
President  shall  be  elected."*  Even  at  the  epoch  of 
its  formulation  the  principle  underlying  this  lan- 
guage was  not  considered  sound  by  such  men  as  Madi- 
son, Gouverneur  Morris,  Livermore  and  Fitzsimons. 
There  were  suggestions  at  the  time  that  it  might  be 
wiser  to  call  on  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
or  the  Secretary  of  State.  And  in  the  Philadelphia 
Convention,  on  August  27,  1787,  Madison — with  what 
seems  in  the  light  of  the  law  of  1886  almost  prophetic 
insist— had  "Buggesied  that  the  ezeeotiTe  powers 
dniing  a  vmoaxuty  be  adnunistered  fajr  the  penoiu  oosn- 
posisgtheooiinoiltothePreBideiit""  Bnt  the  Senate, 
having  originated  the  form  of  statement  of  tiie  law  of 
1792,  wtire  imwiUing  to  ahw  it  Aooordisgly  the 
above  langoage  was  at  length  adopted  and  went  into 
the  statnte-book." 

The  snbjeot  of  the  snccession  was  next  bronght  con- 
spicaonsly  into  public  notice  in  June,  1856,  by  Senator 
John  J.  Crittenden  of  Kentucky.  Crittenden  had 
become  impressed  by  the  fact  tiiat  from  the  fourth  of 
March  to  the  first  week  of  December  in  every  second 
year  there  was  no  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. He  was  accordingly  moved  to  present  a  reso- 
lution to  the  Senate  which  called  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  that  body  to  examine  the  subject  and 

» 1  statute*  al  Large,  p.  240. 
"EUiot,  Dehatet,  V,  480. 

"AitnaU  of  Congreei  under  datas  of  Dceembw  20,  1790,  Jannarj  10, 
13,  Oetobw  24,  Norember  15,  23,  30,  DMember  1,  21,  1791,  etc. 
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make  a  report.  On  the  following  August  5  a  report — 
familiarly  known  as  the  ^^ Butler  Report"  from 
Senator  Pierce  Butler  of  South  Carolina,  chairman — 
was  read  to  the  Senate.  The  Report  was  concluded 
with  a  carefully  formulated  bill.  The  bill  was  never 
acted  upon.  The  Report,  buried  in  a  volume  of  Senate 
documents,  was  lost  sight  of  and  apparently  forgotten 
for  many  years.* 

The  Butler  Report  attempted  to  supplement  the 
original  law  of  1792.  On  the  assumption  that  there 
was  no  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore  or 
Speaker  of  the  House,  it  declared  'Hhat  the  duties 
prescribed  by  act  of  Congress  shall  devolve  on  the  fol- 
lowing officers :  first,  on  the  chief  justice,  when  he  has 
not  participated  in  the  trial  of  the  President ;  and  next, 
on  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  according  to  the 
date  of  their  commissions.  *  ^  This  was  the  single  con- 
structive recommendation.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of 
note  that  the  authors  first  of  all  stated  their  belief  that 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  ^4n  some  prescribed 
order"  were  **the  proper  functionaries  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  In  cases  of  death,"  continued  the  record, 
**they  would  be  the  persons  most  fit  for  the  occasion. 
There  are  other  circumstances,  however,  which  would 
make  the  cabinet  officers  unfit  to  occupy  the  place  of 
the  President.  In  case  of  his  impeachment  for  high 
political  offences,  the  cabinet  might  be  implicated,  as 
partidpes  criminis,  and  ought  not  to  be  in  position  of 

^Senate  Documents  (1855-1856),  II,  No.  260,  pp.  7.  The  debate  may 
be  followed  in  the  Congressional  Globe,  34  Cong.,  1  bcbb.  (1855-1856), 
Pt.  n,  pp.  1476,  1030-1031,  2020. 
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allies."  The  question,  moreover,  as  to  whether  the 
Cabinet  conld  be  considered  an  oflScial  body  after  the 
functiona  of  the  President — its  head — had  terminated 
or  were  suspended,  was  puzzling  to  the  committee, 
and  was  left  unanswered."' 

"Within  a  week  of  the  shooting  of  Garfield,  the  Butler 
Report  was  referred  to  in  the  public  diseussions  over 
the  possible  consequences  of  the  tragedy.  In  particu- 
jar  Sooator  JamM  B.  Bmik  at  Kentucky  mUed  attan* 
tion  to  it  in  a  letter  to  the  LonisviUe  Cmuiar-Jimr- 
iM^"  la  the  following  antmnn— Oarfield  IiaTing  died 
on  September  10— it  hiqqiened  that  the  oonntry  waa 
without  either  a  President  of  the  Senate  or  a'^ftoahnr 
of  the  Honse  of  BepresoitatiTee,  for  Congnaa  had  not 
yet  assonbled.  ^onld  the  immediate  aiieeeaaor  of 
Garfield,  Preaident  Arthur,  die,  tiwie  existed  no  pro- 
visioD  in  law  for  a  new  Premdent  StateBmoi  were 
alarmed  over  a  posaible  predicament  Efforts  to 
remedy  the  defect  of  the  law  were  begun  almost  as 
soon  as  Congress  assembled  in  December,  1881.  And 
these  efforts  were  continued  at  intervals  during  three 
snccesBive  Congresses — ^the  Forty-seventh,  the  Forty- 
eighth,  and  the  Forty-ninth.  Senator  Hoar's  persist- 
ency was  finally  rewarded  early  in  1886. 

Hoar  was  the  author  of  the  bill  that  became  the  law. 
' '  I  drew  and  introduced  the  existing  law, ' '  he  remarked 
many  years  later  in  his  well-known  Autobiography  of 
Seventy  Tears,  where  he  saw  fit  to  quote  the  statnte 
in  its  entirety."    The  substance  of  bis  bill  seems  to 

TB  Bttller  Beport,  pp.  4-S. 
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have  been  suggested  to  him  by  certain  remarks  of  his 
brother,  Hon.  Ebenezer  B.  Hoar,  in  a  speech  made  by 
the  latter  in  the  House  of  Representatives  sometime 
between  1873  and  1875."  Introducing  the  subject  of 
succession  in  the  last  stage  of  his  effort.  Senator  Hoar 
remarked  that  one  of  the  important  alterations  to  be 
made  in  the  existing  law — ^that  of  1792 — ^was  the  sub- 
stitution of  ^^  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  order  of 
their  official  seniority — ^the  order  in  which  the  various 
Departments  were  created,  except  that  the  head  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  which  is  the  last  Department 
created  by  law,  is  continued  in  his  old  place  as  Attor- 
ney-General, ranking  the  heads  of  the  Departments 
created  since  the  original  establishment  of  the  Cabi- 
net. ^^* 

The  passage  furnishes  an  admirable  statement  of 
the  principle  that  the  statute  of  1886  carried  into 
effect.  In  accordance  with  the  passage  the  Attor- 
ney-General, who  had  been  regarded  as  a  cabinet- 
associate  of  the  President  from  Washington 's  admin- 
istration, was  definitely  acknowledged  as  a  peer  among 
his  colleagues — a  position  that  he  had  actually  held 
since  1853. 

731  have  not  been  able  to  discover  this  speech  after  scanning  the 
Congressional  Record  over  the  years,  1873-1875.  Hoar  acknowledged  his 
indebtedness  to  his  brother  on  December  16,  1885. 

1^  Congressional  Record,  December  16,  1885. 
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There  is  no  coQcluslTe  evidence  that  I  can  discover 
which  would  indicate  that  Caleb  Cuahing  (Attomey- 
Cteneral  from  1853  to  1857),  or  any  of  Ms  successors 
in  the  Attomey-Oeneralship,  have  ever  taken  private 
law  oases  while  they  were  acting  as  federal  office- 
.  holders.  This  opinion  is  based  upon  a  careful  effort 
to  exhnme  vridmoB  that  wvoid  justify  a  oontnuy  poiiit 
of  view. 
The  problem  may  be  formnlaied  in  tins  way: 

Li  oaw  the  AttMtiqr-GeiMral  foosd  his  nlaix  inadaqnate* 
and  determined  for  fltii  m  any  other  reana  to  tika  a  — sH 
amount  of  prirato  praetiee,  would  he  be  TtDlatfaff  my  eos- 
torn  or  role  of  honor  in  nadertsUog  HI    bt  ottar  wnrdst 

Are  there  any  instances  between  1851 — ^the  date  of  Cnah- 
ing's  well-known  argument  against  the  custom — and  1909, 
to  indicate  that  the  Attorney-General  has  at  times,  either 
with  or  without  the  knowledge  of  the  President,  accepted 
private  cases  which  have  not  involved  the  interests  of  the 
federal  government  f 

At  varions  times  I  have  taken  opportunity  to  pro- 
pound this  problem  to  men  living  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
who  seemed  likely  to  be  able  to  throw  light  npon  it.  I 
have  examined  many  law  cases,  in  hopes  of  finding 
some  clue  here  or  there  in  the  State  Reports.  In  a 
vain  effort  to  secure  printed  evidence,  I  was  obliged  to 
fall  back  on  two  different  opinions,  both  of  them 
oommon  enough  in  Washington. 
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A.  An  official  associated  for  a  great  many  years 
with  the  Attorney-General's  office,  both  before  and 
since  1870,  is  positive  that  the  Attorneys-General  con- 
tinued, with  perhaps  an  occasional  exception,  to  accept 
private  practice  down  to  President  Cleveland's  first 
administration  (1885).  This  official,  indeed,  specified 
a  few  instances  since  that  time  among  the  Attorneys- 
General  who,  he  was  sure,  accepted  private  cases.  He 
assumed  that  in  these  various  instances  no  rule  of 
honor  and  no  custom  were  considered  to  be  violated. 

B.  The  other  opinion  is  a  direct  denial  of  this  view. 
**No  Attorney-General,"  runs  the  statement,  ** would 
think  for  a  moment  of  accepting  a  private  case  while 
occupying  the  federal  office. ' '  A  well-known  ex-Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  has  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
history  of  American  diplomacy  and  political  practices, 
holds  to  this  view.  Yet  this  particular  gentleman  was 
obliged,  after  careful  inquiry,  to  admit  that  he  dis- 
covered that  opinion  A  was  firmly  believed  by  several 
officials  with  whom  he  had  spoken. 

Of  course  men  summoned  from  the  active  practice 
of  the  law  to  the  Attorney-Generalship  must  frequently 
take  the  office  while  law  cases  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested are  still  pending.  It  seems  entirely  probable 
that  in  such  instances  there  may  have  to  be  a  confi- 
dential understanding  with  the  President  in  order  that 
a  man 's  regular  practice  may  not  suffer  because  of  his 
new  occupation.  At  any  rate,  lawyers  owe  certain 
obligations  to  their  clients  which  cannot  be  surren- 
dered at  once.  Often,  especially  where  an  Attorney- 
General  is  a  member  of  a  firm,  the  legal  work  may  be 
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assumed  and  carried  on  by  the  fijrm.  SucL  leading 
firms  in  the  past  as  Black  &  Fhelan  (J.  S.  Black,  Attor- 
ney-General, 1857-1860),  Speed  &  Smith  (Joshua 
Speed,  Attorney-General,  1864-1866),  Thayer  &  Wil- 
liams (G.  H.  Williams,  Attorney-General,  1872-1875), 
and  Harmon,  Colston,  Goldsmith  &  Hoadley  (Jndson 
Harmon,  Attorney-General,  1895-1897),  were  not  dis- 
solved because  their  leading  member  went  to  Wash- 
ington in  an  official  capacity. 

I  submit  the  problem  to  the  reader.  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  where  to  find  evidence  that  would  afford  a 
solution  of  it. 


CHAPTEB  Vin 

ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  8ECBETABYSHIP  OP  THE  NAVY 

ON  April  30, 1798,  on  the  eve  of  probable  war  with 
France,  President  John  Adams  approved  and 
signed  a  bill  formulated  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing an  executive  department  to  be  called  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy.  The  bill,  enacted  into  law,^  was  the 
outcome  of  various  ideas  and  circumstances  which  had 
tended  toward  its  formulation  since  the  early  days  of 
the  American  Revolution. 


The  first  impulse  toward  a  naval  administrative 
organization  came  largely  from  New  England,  the 
commercial  center  of  the  colonies.  It  may  be  detected 
in  1775,  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  The  agricultural  South  showed,  from  the  first 
discussions  of  the  subject  in  the  Continental  Congress, 
some  opposition  to  a  navy. 

Neither  the  navy  nor  a  naval  administration,  it 
should  be  remembered,  came  suddenly  into  existence. 
They  were  both  the  results  of  necessity.  The  very  cir- 
cumstances of  war  forced  men  to  consider  and  to  plan 
measures  of  protection  on  the  sea,  and  some  sort  of 
central  directive  organization.  Rhode  Island  was  the 
first  colony  to  commission  vessels  for  a  local  or  State 
navy.    It  should  also  be  credited  with  bringing  to  the 

1 1  statutes  at  Large,  pp.  553  if. 


attention  of  Congress  a  set  of  resolutions  which 
served,  after  a  hearing,  as  the  starting  point  in  the 
autumn  of  1775  for  a  central  administration  of  naval 
affairs.' 

The  naval  administratioa  of  the  Revolutionary 
epoch  proved  in  fact  to  be  a  series  of  rather  crude 
experiments.  Above  the  details  of  administration, 
standing  out  aa  the  more  or  less  responsible  centers  of 
control,  there  were  four  executive  organs.  With  refer- 
ence to  chronology  they  may  be  arranged  as  follows : 

1.  The  Naval  Committee :  October,  1775,  to  January,  1776. 

2.  The  Marmc  Committee:  February,  1776,  to  December, 
1779. 

3.  The  Board  of  Admiralty:  December,  1779,  to  July, 
1781. 

4.  The  Agent  o£  Marine :  September,  1781,  to  November, 
1784. 

The  changes  were  neither  qnite  so  sudden  nor  so  defi- 
nite as  the  foregoing  divisions  and  dates  might  lead 
the  reader  to  believe.  By  a  process  of  merging  and 
absorption  the  so-called  Naval  Committee  lost  its 
identity  in  the  succeeding  Marine  Committee.  As 
time  elapsed — during  the  years,  1778-1779 — Congress 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  ezecative  boards,  relatively  small 
groups  containing  men  outside  Congress  as  well  as 
members  of  that  body.  Such  boards  were  utilized  in 
other  parts  of  the  continental  or  central  administra- 
tion, notably  in  connection  with  the  finances  and  the 

*J<ntnuiU  of  Congreu,  October  S-Deeember  H,  IT7S  (pfumM).  John 
Adtms'a  Work*,  I,  15S,  I87-IS8.  II,  46e-4«3,  479-i81,  483.  HI,  9-12. 
IZ,  4U.  Cf.  C.  0.  Panllui,  Dte  Navy  of  the  Anteriean  Stvobttvm:  ita 
AdminiBtr&tian,  ita  Paiiey,  uid  ita  AehiavMnanta  (1900),  j^.  81  ff. 
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practical  business  of  the  direction  of  the  war.  But 
nowhere  did  they  work  smoothly  or  effectively.  In 
1780  an  effort  to  place  the  various  administrative 
organizations  under  separate  heads  or  Secretaries  was, 
as  elsewhere  we  have  seen^  matured  and  approved  in 
Congress^  favored  by  such  leading  men  as  Hamilton, 
Jay,  Washington,  and  the  two  Morrises.  The  effort 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  Samuel  Adams  and  a 
respectable  following.  But  the  ** constructive"  or 
"concentrative"  school,  as  it  has  been  variously 
termed,  finally  gained  the  day  in  the  spring  of  1781.' 
On  February  7, 1781,  Congress  adopted  a  plan  which 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Secretary  of 
Marine,  and  prescribed  that  ofScer's  duties.  Two  days 
later,  February  9,  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  was 
fixed  at  five  thousand  dollars.  Near  the  end  of  the 
month,  on  February  27,  Congress  elected  Major- 
General  Alexander  McDougall  of  New  York  to  the  new 
position.  Months  before,  McDougall  had  been  thought 
of  as  a  fit  incumbent  for  the  place  by  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton. In  various  ways  well  qualified,  McDougall  made 
such  conditions  as  to  accepting  the  appointment  that 
Congress  felt  forced  finally  to  veto  it.  And  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  other  choice  for  the  Secretaryship 
was  ever  again  seriously  considered.  Thus  the 
attempt  to  establish  and  fill  the  new  office  failed.  But 
it  could  hardly  have  been  forgotten.* 

JfkuUin,  op.  ciU,  pp.  31  ff.,  48,  82,  86-87,  90,  181  ff.,  193,  208,  210  ff., 
226.  #aggenheiiner  in  Jameson 's  EssaySf  pp.  138  if.,  160  ff .  The  tenn 
" concentrative "  is  Paullin's;  Francis  Wharton  uses  "constructive." 
Bev0lutionary  ^phmaiic  S^rrespondence,  I,  Introd.,  p.  252. 

^Journals  of  Congress  under  dates  indicated,  and  March  30,  1781. 
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In  the  summer  of  1781  the  subject  of  naval  adminis- 
tration was  on  several  occasions  before  Congress. 
Three  oommittees  tried  st  difCeniit  timn  to  atdra  Ihtt 
adminiBtratiTe  problenu  inTOlTad  in  tiie  nsnd  dtuft- 
tion.  Late  in  Aogiut  the  third  eommittee  adopted  a 
makeshift  poficgr,  agreaing  "that  for  Oa  pieiant  aa 
agent  of  marine  be  appointed,  with  anthoxify  to  £z«et, 
fit  ont,  equip,  and  employ  the  abipB  and  Tenela  of  war 
belon^ng  to  fl»  United  States,  aeooiding  to  waA. 
instmotiona  as  he  shall,  frmn  time  to  time,  reeeive 
foom  CJongreas.***  A  tew  daya  later,  <m  Seirtembar  7, 
Bobert  Morris,  Soperintendeart  of  Finano^  was  aaked 
by  Congress  to  assnme  all  tiie  powers  and  dntieaitf  tike 
oflfee  "nntil  an  agent  <tf  marine  be  i^ptnnted  fay  Om- 
gress." 

Morris  aoe^ited  tiie  dBoe  on  the  ftdlowing  day, 
holding  it  until  he  resigned  his  Snperintendemey  mi 
November  1,  1784.  By  that  time  the  need  of  a  eon- 
tioental  navy  for  proteclion  had  passed.  Such  naval 
business  as  remained  related  ohiefly  to  the  settlement 
of  naval  accounts ;  and  it  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  few  subordinates,  men  who  had  served  under  Morris, 
until  the  Board  of  Treasury,  organized  in  1785,  wound 
it  up.* 

That  for  more  than  three  years  Bobert  Morris  not 
only  managed  the  finances  of  the  Bevolution,  but  also 

■AngTut  29. 

•  The  bare  det&ila  Are  taailj  followed  Id  tbe  JmanaU  of  Congreu, 
VII-X.  PaDllin  hu  thrown  new  li^t  from  an  «xaminatiaii  of  0» 
"BMorda  and  Papen  of  the  ContineDtal  Congnn"  in  Waahlngbm. 
See  hU  chapter,  "Tbe  Secrataiy  of  Harine  and  the  Agent  of  Harine," 
in  hia  t/avs  of  tk«  Ameriea*  Bevolutioit,  pp.  210-251. 
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shouldered  the  burdens  of  naval  administration,  are 
facts  that  help  to  reveal  his  extraordinary  capacity. 
He  had  been  for  a  time  vice-president  of  the  old 
Marine  Committee.  And  during  the  trying  winter  of 
1776-1777,  while  Congress  was  at  Baltimore,  he 
remained  in  Philadelphia;  and  there,  with  very  Uttle 
assistance,  he  administered  naval  affairs.^  After  Con- 
gress in  1781  had  failed  in  their  efforts  to  appoint 
McDougall  as  Secretary  of  Marine,  it  is  curious  to 
observe  the  way  that  naval  affairs  gravitated  to 
Morris.  No  better  characterization  of  this  phase  of 
his  career  has  ever  been  written  than  this  of  Dr.  Paul- 
lin.  **He  was  invited,'*  says  Paullin,  **to  take  upon 
himself  more  or  less  of  the  naval  business  by  the 
urgent  need  of  sending  the  cruisers  on  important 
errands,  the  helplessness  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
the  inertia  of  Congress.  *  *  *  *  The  figure,  *  *  he  continues, 
^Hhat  Morris  presents  at  this  time  is  that  of  the  strong 
and  confident  man  of  affairs,  sagacious,  expeditious, 
and  painstaking,  who  is  surrounded  by  weaker  men, 
hesitating,  vacillating,  and  procrastinating  in  their 
administrative  attempts."'  In  brief,  Morris  stands  as 
the  first  important  figure  in  the  national  administra- 
tion of  naval  affairs,  just  as  he  holds  a  similar  place  in 
the  history  of  American  financial  administration. 

n 

In  any  satisfactory  scheme  of  government — such, 
for  example,  as  men  were  groping  for  during  the 
years  of  the  Confederation  (1781-1788) — a  Secretary  of 

7  Paullin,  op,  cit.f  p.  90. 
^Ihid,,  pp.  219,  225-226. 
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Marine  waa  not  usually  overlooked.  It  was  assumed 
that  any  robust  and  vigorous  government  must  sustain 
a  navy  and  provide  for  its  effective  administration. 
Yet  to  most  men  of  that  time  it  is  probable  that  the 
conclusion  of  the  Revolutionary  War  signified  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  need  for  a  navy.  Other  matters 
seemed  to  be  of  relatively  greater  moment.  The 
common  view  was  sufficiently  well  expressed  by  John 
Adams.  In  a  letter  written  to  Thomas  Jefferson  at 
Paris,  Adams  remarked  that  a  "disposition  seems 
rather  to  prevail  among  our  citizens  to  give  up  all 
ideas  of  navigation  and  naval  power,  and  lay  them- 
selves consequently  at  the  mercy  of  foreigners.'"  The 
sentiment  should  not,  however,  disguise  the  fact  that 
commerce  at  this  time  was  already  reviving  and  reach- 
ing out  to  some  extent  in  the  direction  of  Oriental 
ports.  This  commercial  interest,  characteristic  of 
peacefol  conditionB,  was  bound  to  foster  any  inoipient 
movement,  sach  as  can  be  fonnd,  toward  a  naval  estab- 
lishment. 

For  years  a  navy  had  been  one  of  John  Adams's 
cherished  projects.  In  the  opening  years  of  the  Revo- 
lution he  had  labored  for  some  efficient  form  of  naval 
administration;  and  he  was  the  chief  author  of  the 
rules  for  the  government  of  the  American  navy,  and 
articles  to  be  signed  by  the  officers  and  men  employed 
in  that  service,  a  code  re-adopted  mnch  later,  as  we 
shall  see,  under  the  Constitntion."    While  residing  in 

■  Adanu'B  Workt,  VHI,  412.    Letter  dit«d  at  London,  Jolj  31,  I76S. 

^Joumalt  of  CongrtM,  NoTember  28,  25,  28,  1775,  etc    Fuillin,  op, 

eU.,  pp.  43  ff.    Froeetdingg  of  ttte  V.  S.  Naval  Iiutitnte,  ZZZn,  1000. 
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London^  in  letters  written  during  1785-1786^  Adams 
occasionally  touched  upon  the  subject  of  an  American 
navy.  He  wrote  to  Jefferson,  saying :  *  *  I  wish  I  could 
know  the  number  of  foreign  ships  which  have  entered 

the  ports  of  the  United  States  since  the  peace If 

all  these  ships  and  seamen  were  American,  what 
materials  would  they  furnish  for  a  navy  in  a  very  few 
years,  not  more  than  eight  or  ten/'"  About  a  year 
later,  on  July  3,  1786,  he  expressed  to  Jefferson  his 
conviction  that  a  war  with  the  Barbary  States,  which 
then  seemed  not  impossible,  might  prove  to  be  ^'a 
good  occasion  to  begin  a  navy, ' '"  He  was  willing  to  go 
almost  any  length,  as  he  admitted,  in  urging  on  the 
government  of  the  United  States  a  naval  establish- 
ment. Moreover,  Jefferson  himself  was  at  the  time 
distinctly  in  favor  of  war  and  against  further  payment 
of  tribute  to  the  Barbary  powers,  and  hence  quite  as 
strong  a  believer  as  Adams  in  an  American  navy.  He 
too  considered  a  marine  force  a  necessity,  and 
remarked  that  it  could  **  never  endanger  our  liber- 
ties.'*"  It  seems  highly  probable  that,  had  either 
Adams  or  Jefferson  been  members  of  the  first  Con- 
gress in  1789,  when  that  body  was  debating  the  whole 
problem  of  the  organization  of  departments,  they 
would  both  have  urged  the  creation  of  a  separate 
department  of  the  navy. 

u  Auguflt  8,  1786.    Worlcs,  VHI,  296. 

ujftid.,  p.  407. 

M August  11,  1786.  Letter  to  Monroe.  Jefferson's  Writings  (ed. 
Washington),  I,  606.  Dr.  G.  W.  Allen  has  discussed  carefully  the  two 
▼iews  of  Adams  and  Jefferson  in  Our  Navy  and  the  Barbary  Corsairs 
(1906),  pp.  35  ff. 
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In  1786  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  stirred 
by  the  news  of  the  depredations  of  the  Mediterranean 
corsairs  on  American  shipping,  went  on  record  to  the 
effect  that  "it  is  proper  and  expedient  for  the  federal 
government  to  turn  their  earUest  attention  to  the 
Marine  Department,  and  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  frame  and  report  an  ordinance  for  organ- 
izing the  same.""  The  next  year,  late  in  the  session 
of  the  Philadelphia  Convention,  Gouverneur  Morris 
declared  that  a  "navy  ms  awantial  to  aeemity,  yta- 
tienlarly  of  flw  Soiitli«ra  Statas.**"  Bntp  notwift- 
standing  Bnoh  snggeetioiis,  then  waa  to  be  ao  aeiMmte 
naval  estabUahment  for  the  preeent,  for  OragreM 
dstennined  in  1789  to  ^aee  snoh  naval  bnnittw  as 
there  ttagkt  be  direotfy  in  tiiaxga  at  tike  Seeratuy  of 
War. 

The  first  aeotum  of  the  statnte  ismting  fl»  Dqput^ 
ment  of  War  referred  to  naval  mattera  as  clearly  of 
minor  importance."  But  naval  buBiness  oonld  not  long 
remain  so.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  Gonstitntaon  had 
given  Congress  certain  powers  with  reference  to  main- 
taining a  navy.  The  President,  moreover,  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  navy.    And  since  no  State  could 

uQaotod  by  Panlliii  from  "Baeorda  and  Papers  of  the  Contmantal 
CongTOH,"  No.  25,  vol.  II,  4S9,  in  Proceedings  of  the  V.  S.  Kaval  Inrti- 
tute,  XXXn,  1002. 

U  Elliot,  Debate!,  V,  490.    Aognst  29. 

ui  StaWtet  at  Large,  p.  00.  ".  .  .  .  the  Secretaij  tat  tlie  Depart- 
ment of  War,  who  shall  perfonn  and  exeente  aneh  dottee  aa  shaU  finn 
time  to  time  be  enjoined  on  or  entrDat«d  to  him  b;  the  Preaident  .... 
agreeably  to  the  Conetitntion,  relative  to  military  coinminions,  or  to 
land  or  naval  foreee,  shipa,  or  warlike  atoree  ....  or  to  each  other 
matt«n  rcspeeting  militaiy  or  naval  alfain."  Not  anotber  r«feraea 
to  a  navy  ocenn  in  the  law. 
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own  ships  of  war  in  times  of  peace^  oiroumstances  were 
sure  in  future  to  force  some  of  these  constitutional 
powers  into  active  employment. 

In  1790  the  Secretary  of  War,  General  Kjiox,  was 
considering  the  possibility  of  getting  together  some 
armed  vessels  of  war  for  the  uses  of  the  government. 
Early  in  January,  1791,  the  Senate,  enlightened  by 
Jefferson,  Secretary  of  State,  as  to  the  conditions  of 
Mediterranean  trade,  resolved  **that  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Mediterranean  cannot  be  pro- 
tected but  by  a  naval  force ;  and  that  it  will  be  proper 
to  resort  to  the  same  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  public 
finances  will  admit. ''^  Nothing  came  of  this  sugges- 
tion. But  it  reveals  clearly  enough  that  circum- 
stances beyond  American  control  were  already  arous- 
ing and  helping  to  shape  public  interest  in  a  navy. 
These  circumstances  were  to  enforce  vigorous  action 
on  the  part  of  the  national  government,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  in  1794. 

in 

From  the  year  1794  we  may  reckon  what  Knox 
termed  the  **  second  commencement  of  a  navy  for  the 
United  States.^'"  By  a  law  of  March  27,  1794,  Con- 
gress provided  for  the  building  of  six  government 
vessels,  a  fleet  sufficiently  large,  it  was  thought,  for 
**the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
against  the  Algerine  corsairs. "  By  a  special  provision 

"O  American  State  Papers,  Foreign  Belations,  I,  108. 
u  December  27,  1794.     Report  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  in 
American  State  Papers,  Navdl  Affairs,  1,  6. 
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it  was  determined  that  "in  case  of  peace  with  Algiers 
all  work  on  the  frigates  should  stop."  Peace  with 
Algiers  came  the  next  year  (1795),  hot  was  not  for- 
mally ratified  by  the  Senate  nntil  March  2, 1796.  The 
work  of  building  the  frigates  had  by  that  date  reached 
such  a  stage  of  advancement  that  President  Wash- 
ington soon  requested  Congress  to  consider  the  prob- 
lem of  loss  to  the  government  in  case  work  were 
summarily  suspended.  In  response  to  this  suggestion 
Congress  decided,  by  an  act  of  April  20,  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  "cause  to  be  completed,  with  all  con- 
venient expedition,"  three  frigates.  These  ships, 
"launched  the  following  year,  were  the  United  States, 
Constitution,  and  Constellation.  They  were  the  first 
of  a  long  and  honorable  Ust.""  The  United  States, 
built  at  Philadelphia,  was  launched  on  May  10,  1797 ; 
the  Constitution,  built  at  Boston,  was  launched  Octo- 
ber 21  following;  and  the  Constellation,  built  at  Balti- 
more, was  launched  on  September  7.  Pickering  and 
Washington  together  helped  to  name  the  frigates." 

There  was  opposition  to  the  enactment  of  March, 
1794.  As  the  opposition  to  a  navy  in  the  Bevolntion 
came  at  the  outset  chiefly  from  the  South,  so  now, 
long  after  the  navy  of  the  Revolution  had  disappeared, 
there  came  similar  opposition  from  the  same  re^on. 
Although  the  enactment  was  directed  to  a  specific 
object,  it  was  generally  regarded  as  likely  to  lead  to 

UQ.  W.  Allen,  Ovr  Navy  and  the  Barbary  Cortairt,  p.  58.  Tbe  wliols 
Babjeet  ia  admirablj  trwtod  in  this  ^atbor's  fourth  elinpter,  "Pew* 
with  Algiera,"  pp.  43-S8. 

»C.  O.  FanUin,  in  Proceeding*  of  tU  V.  8.  NaviU  Inftitvte,  ZXXn, 
1008-1009. 
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a  permanent  naval  establishment.  Madison  saw  in  a 
navy  grave  danger  of  international  complications. 
Others  opposed  a  navy  on  financial  grounds:  the 
coimtry  was  poor ;  let  the  public  debt  be  first  of  all  dis- 
charged. It  would  be  better,  it  was  suggested,  to  buy 
peace  of  the  Algerines,  as  European  states  had  done 
for  many  years.  A  few  considered  the  navy  as  a  real 
menace  to  liberty.  But  the  more  liberal  majority — 
among  whom  should  be  reckoned  William  Smith  of 
South  Carolina — ^passed  the  law.  Belying  on  the  prob- 
able improvement  of  the  nation's  credit,  sure  of  the 
need  of  organized  protection  to  American  commerce 
on  the  high  seas,  inasmuch  as  trade  was  rapidly 
increasing,  this  majority  forced  through  Congress  a 
measure  that  was  to  prove  on  the  whole  beneficent  and 
necessary.*^ 

In  Washington's  last  annual  message  there  was  a 
memorable  passage  in  this  connection,  in  which  the 
President  dwelt  on  the  desirability  of  building  up  a 
navy.  **To  an  active  external  commerce,"  he  wrote, 
**the  protection  of  a  naval  force  is  indispensable  .... 
it  is  in  our  own  experience  that  the  most  sincere  neu- 
trality is  not  a  sufficient  guard  against  the  depreda- 
tions of  nations  at  war.  To  secure  respect  to  a  neutral 
flag  requires  a  naval  force  organized  and  ready  to  vin- 
dicate it  from  insult  or  aggression.  This  may  even 
prevent  the  necessity  of  going  to  war  by  discouraging 
belligerent  powers  from  committing  such  violations  of 
the  rights  of  the  neutral  flag  as  may  ....  leave  no  other 
option These  considerations,"  he  concluded, 

<i  Based  apon  Paullin  and  Allen. 
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'' invite  the  United  States  to  look  to  the  means,  and 
to  set  about  the  gradual  creation  of  a  navy  ....  so 
that  a  fntnre  war  of  Europe  may  not  find  our  com- 
merce in  the  same  unprotected  state  in  which  it  was 
found  by  the  present. '  *" 

With  numerous  circumstances  all  tending  to  empha- 
size the  great  utility  of  a  national  navy,  with  the 
counsel  of  eminent  statesmen  advocating  conservative 
but  definite  action  looking  toward  the  creation  of  a 
navy,  together  with  the  fact  that  there  was  already  a 
small  nucleus  of  national  ships  about  ready  to  be 
launched,  John  Adams's  administration  opened  in 
March,  1797. 

IV     . 

From  1794,  when  navy  business  first  assumed  vital 
importance,  to  May,  1798,  three  Secretaries  of  War 
endeavored  successively  to  manage  that  business  in 
consultation  with  Presidents  Washington  and  Adams. 
The  truth  has  been  very  succinctly  expressed  in  this 
way:  **Knox  superintended  the  navy  for  a  little  less 
than  a  year;  Pickering  for  a  little  more  than  a  year; 
and  McHenry  for  a  little  more  than  two  years. '  ^  Let 
us  observe  a  few  of  the  facts  in  the  situation. 

The  initial  difficulties  of  the  tasks  of  naval  organi- 
zation were  shouldered  by  Knox.  It  was  Ejiox  who 
planned  the  work  of  constructing  six  ships,  of  procur- 
ing materials  and  of  selecting  officers,  naval  agents, 
and  skilled  constructors.     As   early  as  June,   1794, 

22  Messages  arid  PaperSf  I,  201. 

23  Paullin  in  Proceedings  of  the  U,  S.  Naval  Institute,  XXXII,  1005. 
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Washington  appointed  six  captains  in  the  navy^  among 
these  being  John  Barry,  Samuel  Nicholson,  Richard 
Dale  and  Thomas  Truxton.  These  six  officers  were 
each  to  superintend  the  construction  of  a  vessel, 
although  Joshua  Humphreys,  a  shipbuilder  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  the  designer  of  all  the  frigates.^  For  the 
sake  of  distributing  benefits  among  different  localities, 
the  six  vessels  were  to  be  built  at  as  many  different 
ports.  In  each  shipyard  such  officials  as  were  needed 
were  provided.  Thus  a  business  organization  was 
developed  quickly  near  the  start. 

Pickering  for  a  brief  period  carried  on  the  work  that 
his  predecessor  had  laid  out.  The  keels  of  six  vessels 
were  completed  and  laid  upon  the  blocks.  Five  of  the 
six  vessels  were  named.  The  work  went  on  under 
McHenry.  But  the  strained  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  France — ^the  actual  imminency  of 
war  early  in  1798 — forced  upon  McHenry  a  grave 
responsibility  such  as  neither  Knox  nor  Pickering  had 
known." 

In  his  first  message  addressed  to  the  special  session 
of  Congress — a  message  dated  May  16,  1797 — Presi- 
dent Adams,  calling  attention  to  the  growing  interest 
in  commerce,  spoke  urgently  of  the  need  of  establish- 
ing a  permanent  system  of  naval  defence.*  The  senti- 
ments of  Adams  were  in  accord  with  Washington's 
well-known  views,  and  likewise  with  those  of  many  less 

^A  good  sketch  of  HumphreTS  is  given  by  G.  W.  Allen,  Our  Naval 
War  with  France  (1909),  pp.  42  ff. 

^For  this  and  the  preceding  paragraph  I  have  depended  much  on 
Paullin's  article  already  cited,  pp.  1005-1010. 

^Messages  and  Papers,  I,  236-237. 
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distingnished  members  of  the  Federalist  party.  They 
were  expressed  only  six  days  after  the  frigate  United 
States  was  launched  at  Philadelphia,  but  before  any 
one  of  the  three  vessels  was  equipped  for  service.  On 
July  1  following,  Congress  was  moved  to  authorize 
the  Piesideiit  to  man  rad  empk^  theae  Twneli,  and 
thna— as  Dr.  PanUm  ob«erTO»~-i«al]^  OMnioittoJ  tta 
oonntry  to  a  naval  eatabHahmant  In  aeoordanee  vilii 
this  July  law,  Uie  navy  waa  to  be  governed  by  Ota  nim 
and  r^alatjona  of  Oie  old  Bevofaitzonazy  nary,  tiba 
oode  whioh  John  Adama  had  oonedTad  naariy  twem^ 
two  yean  before.' 

On  NoTonber  22  Adama  tmoe  more  urged  on  Oon- 
gress  Has  need  of  protecting  Amerioan  oommena  and 
of  looking  after  tito  inteieata  of  aeafaring  atiaiBna  aa 
well  as  those  of  others.  In  the  following  ICandi, 
moved  by  the  inereaaing  danger  of  war  with  SVanoe  as 
well  as  perhaps  by  the  President's  words,  Oongress 
prepared  to  act.  On  March  8,  1798,  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  BepresentatiTes  reported  in  favor  of  a 
commissioner  of  marine  in  the  War  Department  "who 
should  be  employed  in  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  the  naval  concerns  of  the  United  States."  A  fort- 
night later,  on  March  22,  McHenry  proposed  separat- 
ing the  naval  business  from  that  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment." 

Besults  were  sure  to  follow.  On  Monday,  April  2, 
Senator  William  Bingham  of  Pennsylvania  made  a 

"PauUio's  article,  p.  1009. 

^Mmtaget  and  Fapert,  I,  251,  256.  AniuUt  of  Congreu  imd«r  Uareh 
S.  B.  C.  Steioer,  Life  and  CorretpondMee  of  Jamet  MeSmry,  p.  302. 
Ameriean  Btate  Paper;  Naval  Affam,  I,  33-34,  3S. 
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motion  favoring  the  appointment  of  a  committee  *Ho 
take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  instituting  a 
separate  executive  department,  for  the  purpose  of 
superintending  and  regulating  the  various  objects 
connected  with  the  Naval  Establishment  of  the  United 
States.  *  ^  In  accordance  with  this  motion  a  committee 
of  three  was  appointed  the  next  day.  This  committee 
reported  a  bill  to  the  Senate  on  April  11.  The  bill 
passed  that  body,  apparently  without  much  opposition, 
on  April  16.  The  report  of  the  Senate  debate  is  very 
meagre.  But  we  know  that  two  Senators,  Marshall  of 
Kentucky  and  Paine  of  Vermont,  each  from  an  inland 
state,  tried  to  limit  the  proposed  measure  in  time,  so 
that  a  navy  department  should  serve  only  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient." 

The  real  ordeal  came  on  April  25,  in  the  debate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  question  of  allow- 
ing the  bill  to  pass  to  its  third  reading.  By  a  close 
vote — forty-seven  to  forty-one'^ — the  bill  went  to  its 
final  reading,  then  was  passed  by  the  House — forty- 
two  to  twenty-seven — and  was  approved  and  signed 
by  President  Adams  on  April  30. 

The  opposition  in  the  House  was  vigorous.  It  lay  to 
some  extent  along  party  lines,  for  the  measure  was 
regarded  as  distinctly  Federalist.  But  it  was  gov- 
erned also  by  economic  considerations.  In  general  the 
agricultural  states  opposed  it,  and  the  commercial 
states — chiefly  north  of  the  Potomac  River — favored 

^AnnaU  of  Congress,  5  Cong.,  2  seas.  (1797-1799),  I,  534. 

» Ihid,,  I,  539-642. 

^  See  Table  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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it.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  a  majority  of  the 
Representatives  from  both  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania were  recorded  against  it,  while  the  six  Repre- 
sentatives from  South  Carolina  were  equally  divided. 
Some  of  those  who  opposed  the  measure  argued  that 
a  separate  navy  department  was  under  the  circum- 
stances unnecessary.  Gallatin  took  this  view.  He 
believed  that  it  might  be  wise  to  increase  the  personnel 
of  the  War  Department  if  the  business  of  naval  admin- 
istration demanded  additional  effort.  From  bis 
standpoint,  to  organize  a  separate  department  was  not 
only  unnecessary  but  uneconomical.  The  new  depart- 
ment would,  he  believed,  increase  expenses  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  utility.  To  the  suggestion  made 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  debate  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  had  already  too  many  burdens,  and  that 
a  naval  organization  really  demanded  expert  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  a  Secretary,  it  was  answered  that 
it  might  prove  expedient  to  appoint  a  War  Secretary 
capable  of  understanding  both  army  and  navy  admin- 
istration. There  was  doubtless  some  reflection  here 
on  McHenry,  who  was  not  a  man  of  large  ability.  But 
in  any  event  the  difficulties  of  securing  snch  donble 
qualifications  in  one  man  were  obvious. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  in  opposition  to  a  techni- 
cal expert  on  ships  as  well  fitted  for  the  new  place, 
Edward  Livingston  of  New  York  was  reported  as 
saying  that  "if  a  shipbuilder  was  to  have  the  appoint- 
ment, he  could  not  think  such  a  person  fit  to  be  one  of 
the  great  council  of  the  nation ;  and  it  mast  be  recol- 
lected," he  added  significantly,  "that  the  person  who 
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holds  this  office  will  become  one  of  the  counsellors  of 
the  President  on  all  great  concerns/*"  Quite  unwit- 
tingly Livingston  here  made  the  first  clear  reference 
to  the  President's  Cabinet — reckoning  from  1789 — 
that  I  have  found  in  the  records  of  the  debates  of  either 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  circumstances  of  the  political  situation  favored 
the  quick  passage  of  the  bill.  There  was  already  a 
nucleus,  sure  to  grow,  of  a  national  navy.  Moreover, 
the  practices  of  the  Revolution,  with  which  men  were 
in  1798  perfectly  familiar,  had  set  an  earlier  standard 
for  a  naval  administration  separate  from  that  of  war. 
President  Adams  was  deeply  interested  in  having  a 
national  naval  organization.  Most  European  coun- 
tries had  such  separate  administrative  organizations. 
Harrison  Grey  Otis,  speaking  on  behalf  of  a  separate 
naval  Secretary,  remarked  that  *4t  was  necessary, 
even  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  to  establish  an  office 
of  this  kind ....  we  ought  to  do  it  in  conformity  to  the 
opinion  of  the  European  world.  He  thought  $5,000  a 
year  would  be  well  expended  in  purchasing  the  good 
opinion  of  the  European  nations  in  this  respect,  and 
particularly  that  of  France."  Such  language  was 
likely  to  arouse  hostile  comment,  as  it  did.  When  the 
same  speaker  reminded  his  colleagues  from  the  agri- 
cultural states  that  a  thriving,  well-protected  conmierce 
meant  certain  gains  to  agriculture,  he  adduced  a  truth 
that  could  be  neither  overlooked  nor  denied." 

^AnndU  of  Congress,  op.  cit.,  11,  1552.  April  25,  1798.  Supra, 
chapter  VI,  p.  138. 

"The  account  rests  on  the  reports  of  the  debate  in  the  Annals  of 
Congress,  5  Cong.  (1797-1799),  I,  534-541.     II,  1426,  1522,  1545-1554, 
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On  tbe  first  of  May,  John  Adams  sent  to  the  Senate 
the  name  of  George  Cabot  of  Massachusetts  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  The  nomination  was  ratified  on 
May  3,  and  a  commission  was  issued  on  that  day. 
Pickering  notified  Cabot  of  his  appointment  two  days 
Jater,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  him  a  personal  letter 
to  urge  his  acceptance.  "In  this  new  office,"  wrote 
Pickering,  "the  President  wishes  to  find  not  only  a 
person  of  practical  knowledge  in  maritime  affairs,  bat 

a  statesman The  public  advantages  to  be  derived 

from  your  conducting  the  department  you  can  fully 
estimate,  and  your  friends  have  anticipated.  Although 
the  formation  of  a  navy  has  been  contemplated  these 
four  years,  it  is  at  the  present  moment  only  that  the 
establishment  may  be  considered  as  commencing."" 

Cabot  declined  the  appointment  on  May  11,  probably 
from  an  honest  behef  in  his  own  unfitness.  He  was  a 
atamich  Federalist — a  man  of  ability  aooording  to 
contemporary  judgment,  and  in  touch  and  sympathy 
with  such  men  as  Pickering  and  Woloott,  membera  of 
the  Cabinet.  But  he  was  naturally  indolent,  according 
to  the  view  of  his  own  great-grandson  and  biographer, 
and  disliked  publicity."  The  place  certainly  called  for 
a  man  of  force  and  thorough  industry.  Adams  was 
fortunate  in  finding  just  such  a  one  in  Benjamin 
Stoddert  of  Maryland.    Nominated  to  the  office  on  May 

■applemented  bj  aome  suggaHtionB  tftksn  from  Paullin  '■  aitieh  mtitlsd 
' '  Early  Naval  AdminiHtrBtion  under  tb«  Comtitotion ' '  mnd  Uthorto 
Cited. 

ME.  0.  Lodge,  Life  and  Lettert  of  George  Cabot  (£d  ed.,  Boston: 
1878),  pp.  ISSff. 

»nid. 
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18y  Stoddert  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  commis- 
sioned on  May  21.  But  he  did  not  undertake  the  active 
duties  of  the  position  until  the  eighteenth  of  June." 

V 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  the  first  oflScial  since 
1789  who  became  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 
In  the  debates  in  Congress  over  the  establishment  of 
the  new  executive  department  it  was  assumed,  as  we 
have  seen,  that  the  official  at  its  head  would  become  a 
counsellor.  And  in  practice  President  Adams  made 
him  one,  setting  an  example  in  1798  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed ever  since.  Benjamin  Stoddert  was  the  first 
principal  officer  of  Adams 's  own  selection  who  entered 
the  Cabinet.  All  the  others— excepting  John  Marshall 
and  Samuel  Dexter  who  were  chosen  later  and  served 
in  the  Cabinet  for  comparatively  brief  periods — ^were 
a  heritage  from  Washington's  Presidency.  Stoddert 
was  not  only  a  capable  and  far-sighted  administrator 
—the  true  founder  of  the  office ;  but  in  the  days  follow- 
ing, when  Adams  was  exasperated  by  intrigues  among 
his  confidential  assistants,  Stoddert  seems  to  have 
remained  faithful  to  his  chief.  It  was  especially 
important  at  the  time  that  the  President  should  have 
an  intimate  and  expert  assistant  on  whom,  in  naval 
matters,  he  might  depend,  for — as  Dr.  Gardner  W. 
Allen  has  recently  pointed  out — ^hostilities  between  the 
United  States  and  France  continued  to  be  acute  for 
almost  three  years,  and  amounted  to  actual  war, 
although  war  was  declared  on  neither  side." 

*Moeher,  Executive  Begisier,  p.  59. 

^  Our  Naval  War  with  France,  Preface,  p.  vii. 
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There  is  one  aspect  of  the  establishment  of  the  Sec- 
retaryship that  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  o£Qce 
developed  naturally  out  of  the  necessity  of  differentiat- 
ing the  administrative  tasks  which  were  burdening  the 
War  Department.  There  was  no  popular  demand  for 
it.  It  had  to  be  forced  into  being — extracted  from  a 
Congress  that  contained  both  hostile  and  inert  elements 
— by  a  few  leaders  who  appreciated  the  more  imme- 
diate needs  of  the  government,  and  saw  in  the  future 
the  possibilities  of  a  disastrous  war  as  affecting  a 
steadily  increasing  commerce.  The  larger  aspects  of 
the  problem  were  set  forth — as  they  should  have  been 
— by  both  Washington  and  John  Adams.  These  men, 
'with  the  aid  of  their  administrative  assistants  and 
certain  enhghtened  members  of  Congress,  after  some 
years  of  effort,  brought  about  the  act  of  1798, 

The  Cabinet  Ooniunl  thm  beoome  a  bo^  oon^KMed  of 
five  regular  members.  It  will  be  &e  aim  of  the  n«it 
chapter  to  acoonnt  for  the  addition  to  the  Cabinet  of 
a  sixth  member — the  Postmaster-General. 


NOTE 

Table  showing  the  votes  on  the  question  of  allowing 
the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  separate  Navy 
Department  to  go  to  its  third  reading  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  April  25, 1798 : 

VOTES  VOTES 

FOR  AGAINST 

Vermont 1  1 

New  Hampshire 3  0 

MaBsachusetts 10  2 

Rhode  Island 2  0 

Cionnecticut 6  0 

New  York 4  5 

New  Jersey 4  0 

Penni^rlvania 2  4 

Delaware        1  0 

Maryland 6  1 

Virginia 4  12 

North  Carolina 1  8 

South  Carolina 3  3 

Georgia 0  2 

Tennessee 0  1 

Kentucky 0  2 

Total  votes 47  41 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  POSTMASTEB^ENEBAL 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  Jackson 
was  the  first  President  to  reckon  the  Postmaster- 
General  a  regular  member  of  the  Cabinet.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer  of  1828,  about  six  months  before 
Jackson 's  inauguration,  Edward  Everett — ^at  the  time 
a  Representative  in  Congress  from  Massachusetts — 
in  a  letter  written  to  Postmaster-General  John  McLean, 
remarked  that  the  ^ '  Postmaster-GenL  is  not,  by 
usage,  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  Council ;  but,  as  you 
justly  observe,  his  functions  are  as  delicate  and  impor- 
tant as  those  of  any  officer/'  In  the  opinion  of  both 
Everett  and  McLean,  the  Postmaster-General  was  in 
control  of  the  greatest  amount  of  patronage — greater 
by  far  than  that  of  any  other  officer.  Looking  back 
over  five  years  of  service  to  1823,  the  year  of  his 
appointment,  McLean  was  inclined  to  believe  that  at 
that  time  the  position  of  Postmaster-General  was 
*^the  least  desirable  office  in  the  country."^  It  had 
certainly  increased  in  importance  under  McLean's 
able  management.  But  in  order  to  explain  the  rise  of 
the  office  to  cabinet  rank,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly 
to  consider  some  phases  of  its  history. 


Crude  postal  arrangements  for  the  benefit  of  the 
King  and  his  Court  existed  in  England  from  the  early 

1  Correspondence    between    Edward    Everett    and    John    McLean    in 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  ProceedingSy  3d  ser.,  I,  361,  367. 
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part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  These  were  under  the 
direction  of  an  official  known  as  Master  of  the  Posts. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  postal  service  was 
organized  for  the  convenience  of  the  more  general 
public.  It  was  administered  by  one  or  more  persons 
— a  Postmaster-General  and  his  deputies — ^who  acted 
under  the  supervision  of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State.  In  1710  an  act  of  Queen  Anne'  introduced 
uniformity  and  consistency  into  an  administration 
that  had  been  hitherto  crude  and  poorly  arranged. 
The  act  was  clearly  designed  to  bring  the  distant  parts 
of  the  realm  and  the  colonies  into  closer  touch 
with  the  central  governmental  organization  in  London. 
From  1710  to  1823  there  were  as  a  rule  two  English 
Postmasters-General.* 

In  colonial  America  there  is  very  slight  evidence  of 
post  roads  and  offices  until  the  second  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  It  is  true  that  Massachusetts  as  early 
as  1639  and  New  Netherlands  in  1657  made  certain 
regulations  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  proper 
and  safe  transmission  and  deUvery  of  letters  '^coming 
from  beyond  the  Seas,  or  ...  .  sent  thither.'*  More- 
over, we  are  safe  in  surmising  that  such  offshoots 
from  the  parent  colony  as  the  settlements  on  the  Con- 
necticut River,  and  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  were  a  probable  means  of  enforcing  the 
need  of  occasional  communication,  and  so  tended  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  at  least  a  rough  system 
of  roads.    About  1672  efforts  were  made  to  arrange 

S9  Anne,  c.  10  in  Btatutea  at  Large  (London:  1763),  IV,  434-445. 
s  Anson,  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution,  Pt.  II,  pp.  182-183. 
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postal  communication  between  Boston  and  New  York. 
Although  not  at  first  successful,  these  efforts  probably 
mark  the  time  for  the  real  beginnings  of  domestic 
postal  service  in  the  colonies.  Other  colonies  followed 
the  examples  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  or  were 
induced  by  their  own  particular  needs  to  organize 
some  sort  of  system  for  transmitting  letters  from 
place  to  place,  so  that  by  1689  at  latest  the  subject  of 
postal  service  had  been  widely  discussed.  Here  and 
there  actual  plans  were  being  carried  out  with  some 
degree  of  success.  Attempts  on  the  part  of  the  home 
government  after  1660  to  consolidate  the  colonies 
certainly  had  a  tendency  to  foster  a  general  plan  for 
post  roads  and  oCRces  which  should  include  most  of  the 
colonies  within  its  range.  Moreover,  such  men  as 
Governor  Dongan  of  New  York,  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
Lord  Cornbury,  and  William  Penn  all  showed  an 
actiTe  interest  in  making  the  movement  effeotiTe.* 

Early  in  the  last  decade  of  the  century  a  certain 
Thomas  Neale,  Master  of  the  English  Mint  from  1679 
to  1699,  obtained  a  patent  from  William  and  Mary 
which  granted  to  him  or  to  his  ezecntors  and  assignees 
for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years  the  right  to  establish 
a  post — 

for  the  conveying  of  Letters  within  or  between  Virginia 
Maryland  Delaware  New  Torke  New  England  East  and  West 
Jersey  Pensilvania  and  Northward  as  far  as  our  Dominiona 
reach  in  America.  .... 

*  Mary  E.  WooUej,  ' '  Bulj  Hiitory  at  tbe  Colonial  Foat-OfBce, ' '  pp. 
S3  (Providenee,  B.  I.:  18M),  in  No.  II  of  Fapera  from  IA«  Sittoricol 
iSmninary  of  Broum  TJnivwiity  (ed.  J.  F.  JunMOu). 
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Neale  and  his  successors  were  likewise  privileged  to 
nominate  fit  officers  in  the  colonies  to  carry  out  the 
details  of  organization — ^the  arrangement  of  offices, 
roads,  postal  rates,  and  other  matters  essential  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  plan.  The  patent  was  dated  at  West- 
minster February  17,  169%.  We  are  fortunate  in 
having  an  exact  copy  of  it  easily  accessible  and  in 
print.*  It  was  the  means  of  instituting  the  first  royal 
intercolonial  post  in  the  American  colonies.  In  April, 
1692,  Neale  nominated,  and  the  English  Postmasters- 
General  appointed,  Andrew  Hamilton  as  manager  of 
the  general  Post-Office  in  America,  thus  arranging  for 
an  officer  who  served  as  deputy  Postmaster-General. 
Many  of  the  colonies — ^notably  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  (of  which  latter  colony  Hamilton  became 
governor) — did  their  best  to  aid  the  measure.  And 
although  the  organization  limped  along  for  some 
years,  involving  Neale  in  debt,  it  seems  probable  that 
it  was  useful  to  the  colonies,  and  that  it  had  attained 
some  degree  of  success  by  the  time  that  the  act  of 
Anne,  already  referred  to,  went  into  effect. 

Thomas  Neale  was  a  character  of  no  great  promi- 
nence in  England.  He  seems  for  many  years  to  have 
been  a  favorite  at  Court.  As  early  as  June  20,  1664, 
he  was  noticed  in  Pepys's  Diary.  Thirty  years  later 
he  fell  under  the  observant  eye  of  John  Evelyn  who 
had  something  to  say  about  his  business  ventures  and 
money-making  schemes.  He  probably  belonged  to  the 
class  of  confirmed  officer-holders,  and  was  a  ^'deter- 

^Ibid.,  pp.  27-33.  Here  first  printed  bj  Professor  Jameson  who 
obtained  an  exact  copj  from  the  Public  Becord  Office  in  London  in  1894. 
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mined  and  adventurous  speculator,  quick  to  seize  any 
opportunity  for  personal  profit."*  He  died  about  the 
eloae  of  the  century,  perhaps  in  1699.  There  is  not  as 
yet  the  slightest  evidence  to  indicate  that  he  ever 
came  to  America.  But  his  patent  and  the  resolting 
postal  organization  form  an  interesting  commentary 
on  his  life,  and  certainly  marked  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  an  American  institution. 

Neale's  experiment  did  not  prove  remunerative  to 
him.  In  fact,  after  a  few  years  he  found  himself  with- 
out resources,  and  shortly  before  his  death,  deeply  in 
debt,  he  assigned  his  interest  in  the  colonial  organiza- 
tion to  Hamilton  and  an  Enghshman  by  the  name  of 
West,  to  both  of  whom  he  was  owing  money.  In  the 
spring  of  1703  Andrew  Hamilton  died,  and  for  three 
or  four  years  his  widow  and  West  together  seem  to 
have  managed  the  posts.  By  1706  Mrs.  Hamilton  and 
West  urged  that  the  patent,  which  still  had  seven  and 
a  half  years  to  nm,  might  be  extended  for  another 
term  of  twenty-one  years.  But  the  English  Post- 
masters-General, Cotton  and  Frankland,  objected  to 
the  proposition,  and  favored  the  purchase  of  the  patent 
by  the  home  government.  This  accordingly  was  done 
in  1707,  and  the  American  postal  service  became 
thereby  vested  in  the  Crown.  John  Hamilton,  son  of 
Andrew,  was  appointed  to  his  father's  old  place  of 
deputy  Postmaster-Oeneral,  and  retained  it  until  1722, 
when  he  resigned.^ 

*Jaiii«eoii,  Ibid.,  p.  25.  I  h&ve  reli»d  on  ProfeOBor  Jameoon'w  notM 
on  Neale  'a  eareer,  which  aro  add»d  t«  Miss  Woolle;  'b  monograph. 

T  Herbert  Joyce,  TAe  Hittory  of  Ike  Pott  Office  from  its  EsUUiah- 
ment  down  to  1836   (London:  Bentley,  1893),  pp.  114,  116.     Mr.  J07M 
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The  act  of  1710  which  reorganized  the  English  Post- 
Office,  although  it  was  partly  arranged  in  order  to 
provide  a  war  revenue,  represented  a  phase  of  the 
general  policy  of  William  and  Mary,  and  their  imme- 
diate successors.  Henceforth  the  Crown  meant  to 
exercise  its  prerogative  over  various  colonial  matters. 
The  act  involved  the  control  in  America  of  a  deputy 
Postmaster-General.  Yet  it  was  not  necessary  for  a 
while  to  disturb  John  Hamilton  in  his  position.  He 
had,  from  the  time  of  the  sale  of  the  old  patent  in  1707, 
been  under  direction  of  the  Crown  authorities.  It  is 
perhaps  worth  noting  that  there  was  no  express  state- 
ment in  the  act  directly  referring  to  an  American 
officiaL  But  frequent  allusions  to  ''her  Majesty's  Post- 
master-GFeneral ....  and  his  Deputy  and  Deputies  by 
him  thereunto  sufficiently  authorized"  gave  clear  legal 
basis  for  an  American  appointment.  The ' '  chief  Letter 
Office  * '  in  the  colonies  was  designated  as  being  at  New 
York. 

There  was  some  slight  objection  to  the  act  of  1710 
as  a  measure  of  taxation,  for  there  were  explicit  terms 
about  the  rates  of  postage.  According  to  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Alexander  Spotswood,  writing  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  in  1718,  the  people  of  Virginia  objected  to  the 
rates  as  a  kind  of  tax  which  should  have  had  the  con- 
sent of  their  own  General  Assembly.^  But  the  act  was 
designed  only  incidentally  to  produce  revenue.  So  far 
as  it  concerned  the  American  colonies,  it  was  prob- 

has  written  from  the  sources  an  excellent  chapter  on  "American  Posts, 
1692-1707,"  pp.  110  ff. 

«0.  L.  Beer,  British  Colonial  Policy,  1754-1765  (1907),  p.  34,  foot 
note  4. 
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ably  primarily  intended  to  bring  them  into  closer  rela- 
tions with  the  home  government,  although  it  could 
hardly  help  bringing  them  into  closer  union  among 
themselves. 

Numerous  colonists  held  the  office  of  deputy  Post- 
master-General in  America.  Spotswood  of  Virginia, 
having  for  years  been  interested  in  perfecting 
postal  arrangements,  served  in  the  position  from  1730 
to  1739.  But  quite  the  most  capable  and  distinguished 
occupant  of  the  office  before  the  Revolution  was 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Franklin  made  the  American 
colonial  postal  organization  not  only  efficient,  but  also 
lucrative.  It  was  said  to  have  yielded  to  England  by 
1774  a  regular  annual  income  of  £3000  sterling.*  The 
period  of  Franklin's  service  as  deputj'  Postmaster- 
General  extended  from  1753  to  1774.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  dismissed  as  one  result  of  the  dramatic  and 
seathing  invectiTe  directed  against  him  by  Solicitor- 
Qeneral  Wedderbum  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council — an  attack  upon  him  for  the  pari;  he  had 
taken  in  procuring  and  making  public  the  letters  of 
Hutchinson  and  Oliver  which  were  supposed  to  be  dis- 
tinctly slurring  on  colonial  men  and  measures.  This 
bitter  attack,  followed  by  Franklin's  ignominious  dis- 
missal from  office,  aroused  the  American  colonists  to 
a  high  pitch  of  feeling  against  the  English  government, 
and  induced  them  under  what  they  regarded  as  the 
pressure  of  necessity  to  turn  to  the  creation  of  an  inde- 
pendent or  so-called  constitutional  American  Post- 
Office. 

>  American  Arehivet,  I,  501. 
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All  through  the  early  part  of  1774  William  Goddard, 
an  energetic  printer  and  newspaper  editor  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore,  worked  hard  to  organize  an 
American  postal  establishment  independent  of  Eng- 
land. His  plan,  although  clearly  against  the  statute 
of  1710,"  met  with  very  general  encouragement.  Vari- 
ous colonial  Assemblies  approved  it.  Moreover,  it 
commended  itself  to  several  of  the  delegates  to  the 
First  Continental  Congress.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Goddard  *s  efforts  were  influential  in  bringing 
about  the  first  formal  action  in  the  matter  which  Con- 
gress took  on  July  26, 1775.  On  that  day  it  was  deter- 
mined *'That  a  postmaster  General  be  appointed  for 
the  United  Colonies,  who  shall  hold  his  office  at  Philad*, 
and  shall  be  allowed  a  salary  of  1000  dollars  per  an :  for 
himself.**  To  fill  the  position  thus  created,  Benjamin 
Franklin  was  unanimously  chosen  on  the  same  day. 
There  were  numerous  details  of  organization  arranged 
for  by  Congress  at  the  time.  These  need  not  concern 
us.  It  is  simply  important  to  observe  that  this  action 
marked  the  true  beginning  of  an  independent  postal 
service  under  the  direct  control  of  the  central  conti- 
nental government.^ 

Throughout  the  period  of  the  Revolution  there  were 
obvious  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  successful  postal 
organization.  These  difficulties  of  various  kinds,  but 
largely  of  an  administrative  nature,  can  be  traced  by 

10  Section  17. 

11  Goddard 's  work  can  only  be  understood  from  an  examination  of 
the  materials  collected  in  American  Archives,  1,  500-504.  II,  536-537, 
650,  803,  981-983,  1160.     IV,  184.     VI,  1012-1013. 


means  of  rather  scanty  entries  in  the  Journals  of  Con- 
gress.'^ It  ia  enough  to  say  that  the  Post-Offiee,  like 
other  administrative  work,  was  managed  through  cora- 
mittees  of  Congress,  although  it  was  probably  true 
that  considerable  freedom  of  direction  had  to  be  left 
to  the  Postmaster-General  himself.  Franklin  went 
to  France  in  1776,  the  year  following  his  appoint- 
ment. His  place  as  Postmaster-General  was  taken 
by  his  son-in-law,  Richard  Bache.  Bache  in  turn  was 
succeeded  early  in  1782  by  Ebenezer  Hazard.  Hazard 
retained  office  until  Washington  named  his  successor 
under  the  new  govermnent  in  the  autumn  of  1789,  It 
was  certainly  natural  that  the  three  holders  of  the 
office  from  1775  to  1789  should  have  come  from  Penn- 
sylvania. For  most  of  that  period  Pennsylvania — 
occupying  a  central  geographical  position  well  suited 
for  administrative  work  that  involved  the  interests  of 
the  thirteen  communities — -was  the  seat  of  the  central 
govemmental  organizatioii." 

It  should  perhaps  be  noted  that  in  October,  1782,  a 
new  ordinance — ^the  result  of  experience  and  of  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  combine  rarions 
scattered  recommendations  which  had  been  offered 
from  time  to  time — ^was  formulated  with  rather  excep- 
tional care.  This  October  ordinance  remained  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  postal  organization  until  Septem- 
ber, 1789." 

U  December  E,  1775;  February  1,  Auguat  29-30,  S^tember  8,  lT7(t, 
etc. 

u  Tbe  dates  for  the  reepective  appointmentB  of  Baebe  uid  Hmurd 
were  November  7,  1776,  &Dd  Janaary  88,  1788.    See  JonrtuOt. 

uihid.,  October  18  and  December  U,  1788. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  1789  the  postal  organization 
had  already  proved  to  be  an  important  factor  in  help- 
ing to  unite  the  colonies  and  the  states  which  were 
formed  during  the  Revolutionary  epoch.  The  roots 
of  the  organization  extended  farther  back  into  colonial 
times  than  those  of  any  central  institution  for  admin- 
istrative purposes.  In  fact  it  must  have  gradually 
assumed  many  of  the  characteristic  features  of  an 
executive  department  from  the  days  when,  under 
Neale^s  patent  early  in  the  last  decade  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  it  began  to  be  efficient  and  generally 
useful."^  It  was  not  strange  that  the  proper  readjust- 
ment of  the  postal  organization  under  the  new  govern- 
ment took  time  to  work  out.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Post-Office  as  a  rather  distinctively  business  or  admin- 
istrative organization,  as  distinguished  from  those 
political  organizations  like  the  Treasury  and  the 
Department  of  State  on  which  the  very  life  of  the 
nation  depended,  could  be  safely  conducted,  for  a  time 
at  any  rate,  on  the  basis  which  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation  had  provided. 

On  September  9, 1789,  the  House  of  Representatives 
proposed  to  continue  postal  arrangements  on  the  basis 
of  the  old  ordinances — **  according  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  ordinances  and  resolu- 
tions of  the  late  Congress.'*  The  Senate  was  dis- 
inclined to  accept  this  suggestion,  but  it  went  no 
farther  than  to  draw  up  a  bill  which  provided  for  the 

ii^  Professor  Jameson  called  attention  incidentally  to  this  point  of 
view  in  his  notes  to  Miss  WooUej's  monograph  of  1894,  op,  cii,,  p.  25. 
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temporary  establishment  of  a  Post-Office.  This  was 
finally  passed  and  became  the  law,  mth  President 
Washington's  approval,  on  September  22.  Three  days 
later,  on  September  25,  Washington  sent  the  name  of 
Samuel  Osgood  to  the  Senate  as  first  Postmaster- 
General  under  the  Constitution.  The  nomination  was 
ratified  on  the  following  day.  Osgood  entered  upon 
his  duties  at  once.'* 

Osgood,  the  first  Postmaster-General,  was  a  man 
of  education  and  experience.  He  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1770.  Besides  serving  as  an  ofiicer 
during  the  early  days  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  framing  the  constitution  of 
Massachusetts.  He  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts 
Senate,  but  soon  went  to  the  Continental  Congress. 
There,  after  several  years  of  service,  he  was  chosen  in 
1785  as  one  of  the  three  Treasury  Commissioners — 
offices  that  he  and  Ms  two  ooUeagaee  bad  recently  sur- 
rendered in  order  to  make  way  for  Hamilton,  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury." 

There  is  abnndant  evidence  clearly  to  indicate  that 
the  temporary  arrangement  of  the  postal  organization 
was  regarded  at  the  time  as  far  from  satisfactory. 
Energy  in  its  administration  was  lacking,  and  revennes 
were  small.  In  the  first  four  annual  messages  of 
Washing^ton  the  need  of  adequate  legal  provision  for 
the  postal  service  was  regularly  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress."    But  Congress,  while  by  no  means 

u  I  Statuta  at  Large,  p.  70.  Annalt  of  Congrat,  I,  60-82,  922-923, 
8S7-B28.     B.  B.  Honher,  Executive  Begiater,  p.  10. 

IT  AppletoD,  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  TV,  000. 
UUessagcM  and  FaperM  of  the  PrstidenU,  I,  66,  68,  83,  107,  128,  132. 
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inclined  to  disregard  the  subject,  was  occupied  with 
matters  of  more  immediate  importance.  At  length, 
after  several  temporary  measures  had  been  provided, 
a  bill  was  signed  on  May  8, 1794,  by  Washington,  which 
formed  the  first  adequate  legal  and  working  basis 
for  a  permanent  national  Post-Office  as  a  settled 
establishment.^ 

If  the  statutes  which  apply  to  the  postal  organiza- 
tion over  the  first  forty  years  of  its  existence  under  the 
Cionstitution  are  closely  observed,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  term  **  Department  *  *  was  not  used  to  characterize 
it  for  many  years  after  1789.  At  the  outset  the  Post- 
master-General  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  an  official 
in  charge  of  the  *  *  Post-Office. ' '  At  least  as  early  as 
1810  the  postal  organization  was  definitely  termed  the 
'*Post-Office  Establishment.'**  The  phrase  *  ^Post- 
Office  Department'*  may  be  found  in  the  statute  law 
of  Monroe's  administration.^  Finally,  in  the  matter 
of  legal  phraseology,  attention  may  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  Post-Office  department  was  not  termed 
an  ** Executive  Department"  until  the  revision  of  the 
statutes  in  1873.  This  last  matter  is  worth  a  moment 's 
attention. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  Congress  had 

ui  statutes  at  Large,  pp.  178,  218,  232,  357.  The  references  are  to 
the  acts  of  August  4,  1790;  March  3,  1791;  February  20,  1792;  May  8, 
1794. 

»2  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  592.    April  30,  1810. 

214  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  102.  March  3,  1825.  The  appearance  of 
the  word  "department"  in  the  acts  of  March  2,  1799,  and  April  30, 
1810,  was  merely  incidental.  United  States  vs.  Kendall  (1837)  in  5 
Cranch,  Reports  of  Cases  .  ,  ,  ,  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columlia  (1853),  p.  275. 
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forced  upon  It  the  task  of  revising,  consolidating,  and 
amending  the  statutes  relating  to  the  Post-Offiee 
Department.  Over  a  period  of  several  years  the 
subject  was  carefully  considered  until  the  law  of  June 
8, 1872, — the  most  elaborate  statute  in  the  legal  history 
of  the  organization — was  enacted."  Curiously  enough 
there  was  no  reference  in  the  entire  act  to  the  Depart- 
ment as  being  reckoned  in  terms  ' '  executive, ' ' 
although  for  years  the  Postmaster-General  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  In  the  following  year  the 
first  edition  of  the  Revised  Statutes  was  prepared. 
The  edition  was  approved  by  President  Grant  on  June 
22,  1874.  There  the  language  was  for  the  first  time 
explicit:  "There  shall  be  at  the  seat  of  Government 
an  Executive  Department  to  be  known  as  the  Post- 
Office  Department."  It  seems  probable  that  the  failure 
to  characterize  the  Department  as  "Executive"  in  1872 
was  a  mere  oversight.  Certainly  the  Post-Offioe 
Department  was  an  Executive  Department  by  virtue  of 
construction  rather  than  express  le^slation  before  the 
law  of  1874  actually  termed  it  "Executive."*' 

Turning  back  to  the  early  years  of  the  postal  organi- 
zation, it  is  clear  from  the  debates  in  1791  that  there 
was  at  that  time  some  fear  of  the  executive  power 
acquiring  an  influence  over  the  Post-Office.   There  was 

B  17  statute  at  Large,  p.  283.  The  debktM  whieli  I«d  np  to  tbo  aet 
may  b«  fotud  io  the  CongretiionaX  Globe,  42  Cong.,  2  aeaa.  (ie71-lS72}, 
December  G,  1871'JuDe  3,  1672,  puMun. 

»  Mr.  MiddletoD  Bo&m&D,  librarian  of  the  Iaw  Library  of  Conyiw 
and  the  Supretne  Conrt,  has  reassured  me  ss  to  the  BoiindneRS  of  Qiii 
interpretation.  Private  letter  of  April  1,  1009.  Of.  S  Grknd,  BtporU, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  2H,  210-211,  232,  23S,  272-274,  poMiM. 
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an  impression  that  the  organization,  penetrating  into 
all  parts  of  the  country,  might  somehow  prove  to  be  a 
dangerous  political  instrument  if  it  should  come  under 
the  control  of  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  Presi- 
dents or  Postmasters-General.  ^  *  Through  the  medium 
of  the  post-office,*'  remarked  Representative  Thomas 
Hartley  of  Pennsylvania,  **a  weighty  influence  may 
be  obtained  by  the  Executive ;  this  is  guarded  against 
in  England  by  prohibiting  officers  in  the  Post-Office 
Department  from  interfering  in  elections."  On  the 
same  occasion  Vining  of  Delaware  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  President  would  be  given  no  power  in  the 
business  of  establishing  offices.  To  a  good  President, 
he  argued,  such  power  would  be  a  burden.  To  an 
unscrupulous  President,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
be  dangerous  ^^in  those  places  only  where  his  interests 
would  be  promoted. '*  By  removing  offices  of  long 
standing,  such  a  man  might  ^^  harass  those  he  might 
suppose  inimical  to  his  ambitious  views. '  '^ 

According  to  the  original  act  of  September  22,  1789, 
the  Postmaster-General  was  ^Ho  be  subject  to  the 
direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
performing  the  duties  of  his  office."  This  provision 
placed  the  officer  from  the  outset  within  the  range  of 
executive  control.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  it 
implied  that  the  President  might  determine  various 
matters,  about  which  the  law  was  silent,  in  accordance 
with  his  own  judgment.  It  was  JeflFerson's  opinion 
that  postal  affairs  would  come  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  inasmuch  as  the 

^AnnaU  of  Congress,  2  Cong.,  1  sees.  (1791-1793),  December  6, 1791. 
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State  Department  was  intended  to  inelade  many 
matters  of  a  domestic  nature.  President  Washington, 
however,  adopted  a  different  view.  "The  post  office 
(as  a  branch  of  the  Revenue),"  he  wrote  to  Secretary 
Jefferson  on  October  20,  1792,  "was  annexed  to  the 
Treasury  in  the  time  of  Mr,  Osgood;  &  when  Col° 
Pickering  was  appointed  thereto,  he  was  informed,  as 
appears  by  my  letter  to  him  dated  the  29  day  of 
August,  1791,  that  he  was  to  consider  it  in  that  light."" 
This  explained  why  the  first  annual  report  of  Post- 
master-General Osgood  was  addressed  in  1790  to 
Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.*  But  it  should 
also  be  observed  that  the  theory  of  the  Post-Office  as 
part  of  the  revenue  system  was  in  accord  with  that  of 
the  English  government,  and  was  favored  and  acted 
upon  by  the  American  Congress. 

As  early  as  1792  the  law  provided  that  the  Post- 
master-General should  render  a  quarterly  aoooont  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury."  The  provision  re- 
appeared in  the  matured  statute  of  1794."  In  1797  the 
law  prescribed  an  annual  report  from  the  Postmaster- 
G^eneral  concerning  certain  post  roads,  saoh  report  to 
be  rendered  to  Congress."  In  1799  that  officer  was 
explicitly  required  to  report  annually  to  Congress 
"every  post  road  which  shall  not,  after  the  second  year 
from  its  establishment,  have  produced  one  third  of  the 

V  QaiiUrd  Hoot,  qaoting  from  MS.  Mmreea  ax  Ameriean  Jtmrtui  of 
Iniernatioiua  Law  (January,  1909),  m,  145-146. 
>  AnnaU  of  Congren,  II,  2164. 
n  1  statute*  o<  Large,  p.  232. 
»/6W.,  pp.  357  It. 
»/6td.,  p.  S12. 
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expense  of  carrying  the  mail  on  the  same.""  The 
evidence  of  the  law  proved  clearly  that  Congress 
regarded  it  as  its  duty  to  keep  close  watch  of  the  postal 
organization  as  a  factor  in  the  revenue  system  of  the 
government. 

The  practice  of  the  Postmaster-General  of  making 
an  annual  report  on  the  condition  and  needs  of  his 
Department  to  the  President — a  practice  familiar 
enough  to-day — originated  in  an  apparently  casual 
way  under  President  Monroe.  John  Quincy  Adams 
left  this  slight  piece  of  evidence  as  a  record  of  the 
origin  of  the  practice.  Commenting  on  Postmaster- 
Q^neral  John  McLean — ^the  official  whom  he  had 
reappointed  at  the  beginning  of  his  term  in  March, 
1825,  but  who  had  served  in  the  place  under  his  pred- 
ecessor, President  Monroe — ^Adams  wrote : 

I  desired  him  to  make  me  a  report  upon  the  concerns  of  the 
Department,  which  has  been  usual  yearly  since  he  came  into 
the  Post  Office  [in  1823].  It  had  not  heretofore  been  cus- 
tomary, but  the  practice  was  introduced  within  these  few 
years  by  Mr.  Monroe,  and  appears  to  be  much  approved.^ 

The  practice,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude, 
indicated  at  the  time  of  its  origin  an  increasing  per- 
ception on  the  part  of  Monroe  of  the  desirability  of  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  administrative  needs,  as 
well  perhaps  as  a  purpose  to  strengthen  his  power  of 
directing  the  administration  of  an  official  whose  work 
was  becoming  daily  of  greater  importance  to  the 
government.    At  any  rate,  from  Monroe's  day  to  this 

»/6td.,  p.  741. 

^Memoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  VII,  54.    November  17,  1825. 
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the  practice  lias  been  followed,  and  amoonts  to  an 
established  custom. 

ni 

The  four  Postmasters-General  who  succeeded  Sam- 
uel Osgood — reckoning  from  Osgood's  retirement  in 
August,  1791,  to  July,  1823, — were  men  of  no  very 
marked  distinction,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Timothy  Pickering.  As  a  rule  they  had  had  college 
educations,  were  lawyers  by  training,  and  had  attained 
to  some  degree  of  political  prominence  in  their  various 
looal  oomnnudties  or  ststM  befoia  Hbaf  man  ■nm< 
moned  to  talce  oha^e  of  Hm  rmHonal  postal  estali^^ 
ment  Gideon  Granger  of  Onmecrtimtt  aMonwd  fiw 
(^loe  at  the  ocmtparatiTelr  yon&M  ag»  of  Hdrtj-iemr 
years,  and  hsAd  it  oontintunufy  for  upwanb  of  tmln 
years,  from  Novembw,  1801,  to  February  25»  !^4. 
His  son,  Francis  Granger  of  New  York,  served  in  the 
same  ofiSce  nnder  PreBident  W.  H.  Harrison  and  for 
a  few  months  under  Harrison's  successor,  President 
Tyler.  The  choice  by  Monroe  of  John  McLean  in  1823 
brought  to  the  head  of  the  establishment  as  sixth 
Postmaster-General  a  young  man  of  large  ability  and 
of  positive  merits  as  an  organizer.  In  fact,  McLean 
was  the  first  really  remarkable  figure  in  the  history 
of  the  office  since  1789." 

Although  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  bom 
in  March,  1785,  John  McLean  came  to  Washington 
from  Ohio.    There  he  had  won  a  high  reputation  as  a 
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lawyer.  In  1812,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  was 
sent  to  Congress  from  Cincinnati.  Later  he  was 
elected  a  judge  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court,  a  position 
which  he  resigned  for  the  sake  of  becoming  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office  in  1822.  This  latter 
place  as  well  as  the  Postmaster-Generalship  he  prob- 
ably owed  to  his  friendship  for  John  C.  Calhoun,  Sec- 
retary  of  War  in  Monroe's  Cabinet."  McLean  acted 
as  Postmaster-General  for  nearly  six  years  (1823- 
1829),  having  been  retained — ^like  Southard  and  Wirt 
— ^by  President  John  Quincy  Adams  in  1825.  When  he 
died  in  April,  1861,  he  had  served  for  more  than  thirty 
years  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  a  distinction  conferred  upon  him  by 
President  Jackson  in  March,  1829.  A  consistent  oppo- 
nent to  the  extension  of  slavery,  he  made  himself  par- 
ticularly well  known  to  men  of  anti-slavery  views  by 
the  circumstance  of  his  opinion  in  the  Dred  Scott  case 
in  1857,  when  he  dissented  along  with  his  colleague, 
Justice  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  from  the  decision  ren- 
dered at  that  time  by  Chief -Justice  Taney.  On  the  eve 
of  President  Adams 's  administration  he  had  been  sug- 
gested as  fitted  for  a  cabinet  position.**  And,  though 
he  was  acting  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  President 
Tyler,  in  September,  1841,  nominated  him  as  Secre- 
tary of  War.  The  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination 
without  delay;  and  he  was  actually  commissioned  to 
the  office.    But  he  declined  the  appointment.*    He  was 

»  Adams '8  Memoirs,  VTI,  364.    November  30,  1827. 
^Ihid,,  VI,  506,  516.    February  11,  March  2,  1825. 
*Mo8her,  p.  131. 
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not  merely  among  the  list  of  men  "mentioned"  for  the 
Presidency  many  times  between  1830  and  1860.  The 
Anti-Masonie  party  in  1830  intended  to  nominate 
Judge  McLean  as  their  candidate  for  the  office  of 
President,  but  were  obliged  finally  to  agree  upon 
William  Wirt.  In  1835  the  Ohio  Legislature  named 
McLean  for  President.  In  the  Whig  convention  of 
1848  he  received  two  votes  for  President  on  the  first 
ballot.  Again  in  1856  he  was  considered  as  an  eligible 
candidate  by  the  American  party.  Finally,  his  name 
appeared  on  the  first  three  ballots  taken  at  the  Chicago 
convention — the  Republican  gathering  which  distin- 
guished itself  by  nominating  on  the  fourth  ballot 
Abraham  Lincoln.  By  that  time  he  was,  of  course,  too 
old  a  man  to  be  considered  seriously  for  the  burden- 
some position  of  President,  for  he  had  passed  his 
seventy-fifth  birthday  in  the  previous  month  of 
March." 

McLean's  years  spent  in  Washington  at  the  head  of 
the  postal  administration  were  fall  of  activity  and 
accomplishment.  He  impressed  the  contemporaries 
of  that  epoch  in  his  career — notably  John  Quinoy 
Adams  and  Edward  Everett — as  a  man  of  force  and 

"  B«aid«a  anthorities  abeadj  cited  in  thii  pangnph,  I  l«v«  dqMadad 
on  E.  StBDwood,  HiiioTg  of  the  Fretidetiey  (1898),  pp.  156,  183,  830, 
236,  264,  270,  2S9,  204;  J.  B.  Tha7er,  Caiet  on  Cofulit^tiimai  Lav,  I, 
492  ff.;  W.  B.  Sprague,  A  IH$eovr»e  delivered  Sunday  Morning,  Aprtt  7, 
1861,  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Albany,  in  commemoration  o/ 
the  late  Hon.  John  McLean,  LL.  D.  (,AVbi.aj:  1S61) ;  B.  W.  Clark,  The 
Problem  of  Life;  a  fnneTal  diseouiM  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Hon. 

John  McLean,  LL.  D Preached  in  Wulej'  Ch&pel,  Ciocinnati,  at 

the  joint  request  of  the  Pastor  and  the  familj  of  the  Deceased,  AprQ  28, 
1861  (Cincinnati:  1861) ;  Appleton,  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography, 
IV,  144. 
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ability.  From  the  outset,  whatever  the  rank  of  his 
office  might  be — and  he  rated  it  low,  as  we  have  seen — 
he  was  considered  as  the  social  if  not  the  intellectual 
equal  of  such  men  as  Calhoun,  Wirt,  and  others  high 
up  in  administrative  circles.  Shortly  before  his 
inauguration  as  President,  Secretary  of  State  Adams 
and  his  wife  dined  at  McLean 's  house  in  Georgetown.^ 
And  later.  President  Adams  was  on  terms  of  familiar 
intimacy  with  his  Postmaster-General,  consulting  him 
on  many  matters  which  concerned  the  postal  service. 

Adams's  Memoirs  are  particularly  enlightening  on 
the  more  general  features  of  McLean's  work  as  Post- 
master-General. **Mr.  McLean  has  greatly  improved 
the  condition  of  the  Post-Office  Department,"  com- 
mented the  President  on  October  23,  1827,  *^  .  .  .  and 
is  perhaps  the  most  efficient  officer  that  has  ever  been 
in  that  place.  But  it  is  a  place  of  more  patronage  and 
personal  influence  than  those  of  all  the  other  heads  of 
Departments  put  together.""  About  a  month  later 
Adams  remarked:  **Tliis  officer,  who  came  into  that 
place  in  1823,  has  given  great  satisfaction  in  the 
administration  of  it.  For  three  or  four  years  before, 
it  had  been  a  burden  upon  the  Treasury,  requiring 
annual  appropriations  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  Its  condition  since  then  has  been  con- 
stantly improving,  and  this  year  the  receipts  exceed 
the  expenditures  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars. '  '* 

^Memoirs,  VI,  373,  451,  479,  488,  495. 
» Ibid,,  VII,  343. 

»/6id.,  VII,  363-364.  November  30.  The  figures  in  McLean's 
Beport  of  1827  were  $100,312.     Senate  Documents,  20  Cong.,  1  sess. 
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McLean's  adminiBtration  of  postal  affairs  was 
orderly  and  economical.  Hie  first  annual  reports 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  induced  to  make  by 
President  Monroe,  were  brief.  As  a  mle,  however, 
they  revealed  improving  conditions  in  the  finances 
of  the  establishment,  notwithstanding  conspicuous 
increases  in  the  number  of  post-offices  and  the  mileage 
of  post  roads,  as  well  as  a  large  and  steadily  growing 
corps  of  employees  which  numbered  in  1829  nearly 
thirty  tfaonuaid.'*  By  tiu  doH  of  lbLetii*a  taon  flw 
oonntry  oonld  reekon  nearly  ta^A  tfaoaiiid  poat- 
dBoee,  alQurai^  there  had  bent  bnt  aaraity-flva  in 
1789.  Bi  1K!7,  aa  eridanee  on  the  part  of  Oongreaa  of 
q^redation  of  the  inoreadng  burdens  of  the  pod^tum, 
UbLean'a  salary  was  advanoed  fnan  fonr  to  dx  Humi- 
sand  doUara.*^  The  Fostmaster-Qeaeral  waa  Vbbob 
placed  in  this  respect  on  an  equality  viHi  the  four  See- 
retaries  in  the  Cabinet. 

The  friendly  relations  existing  between  President 
Adams  and  his  able  Postmaster-Gleneral  at  the  oatset 
of  the  administration  were  not  destined  to  last  through 
the  four-year  term.  As  time  elapsed,  Adams  became 
saspicious  of  McLean.  He  was  clearly  disturbed  lest 
McLean,  a  friend  of  Calhonn  and  Andrew  Jackson, 
might  be  induced  to  nse  his  position  and  influence 

(18S7-1829),  I,  259.  From  1769  to  1S34  there  were  only  eloTen  jean  in 
which  the  Povt-OfBe«  Department  did  not  tnni  in  some  nuplna  to  the 
Treunrj.  W.  L.  Witaon,  "The  American  Poet-Offlce,"  p.  259  in  T\t 
Skip  of  State,  hj  Those  at  the  Helm  (BoetoD:  1903). 

«  McLean  '■  Beport  of  1828  gives  26^56  persoDB.  Seiwte  Dooum«itU, 
20  Cong.,  2  ama.,  I,  180. 

<1 4  Statute*  at  Large,  p.  239.    Bee  Appendix  A  to  this  volome,  p.  396. 
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against  the  real  welfare  of  the  administration  that  he 
was  serving.  Clay,  Secretary  of  State  and  distinctly 
the  leading  member  of  the  Cabinet,  was  also  suspicious 
of  McLean,  and  revealed  to  the  President  in  the  spring 
of  1825  his  bitter  feeling  against  him.*^  It  was  a  time 
of  small  factions  and  disintegration  of  parties — a 
transition  epoch  in  politics.  But  Adams  was  not  the 
man  to  act  hastily,  or  to  allow  mere  impressions  to  get 
the  better  of  his  judgment  of  McLean.  Only  toward 
the  close  of  his  Presidency  do  his  Memoirs  show  deep- 
seated  bitterness  and  contempt  for  what  he  was  wont 
to  call  McLean's  ** duplicity. " 

There  had  been  some  disagreements  between  Adams 
and  McLean  about  certain  Post-Office  appointments 
and  other  business  relating  to  the  postal  administra- 
tion when,  in  the  spring  of  1828,  the  President  was  con- 
templating McLean 's  dismissal  from  office.  Even  then 
Adams  felt  obliged  to  admit  that  he  could  fix  upon  no 
positive  act  on  McLean 's  part  that  would  really  justify 
dismissal.  Clay  was  certainly  eager  to  get  rid  of 
McLean,  and  probably  influenced  his  cabinet  associates 
as  well  as  Adams  by  his  hostile  feelings,  for  the  Cabinet 
was  occasionally  inclined  to  minimize  McLean 's  claims 
to  ability  and  accomplishment.  There  is  not  enough 
evidence  on  the  basis  of  which  to  determine  the  whole 
ground  of  President  Adams's  later  impression  of 
McLean.  He  suspected  him  of  intrigue  and  partisan- 
ship— it  was  neither  necessary  to  prove  it,  nor  perhaps 
possible  to  do  so.    The  suspicion  was  enough  to  inter- 

42  Adams '8  Memoirs,  VI,  539.    AprU  30,  1825. 
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fere  with  friendly  relations,  even  though  it  did  not  lead 
to  an  actu&l  dissussai." 

MaLean  held  dedded  views  as  to  the  general  taiao- 
tions  of  the  Cabinet.  Horeovw,  being  a  man  of  qpiri^ 
he  was  not  Hkety  to  keep  himself  in  strict  wibordiBation 
to  a  Cabinet  which  oontained  hostile  elemuits  irtiidt  he 
oonld  not  qnite  respect  Beoently  it  has  beoome  poa- 
sible  to  state  UoLeau's  views,  for  they  were  set  forth 
hy  the  Postmaster-General  in  a  oonfidential  eozre- 
spondenoe  with  Edward  Everett  on  the  snbjeet  of 
patronage  in  eleetious — a  oorrespondenoe  first  oom- 
mnnioated  to  the  Hassadhnsetts  Historioal  Sotaety  in 
Febmary,  1908." 

In  the  oonrse  of  a  letter  to  Everett  of  Angost  27, 
1828,  MoLean  wrote: 

A  wide  distiiietion  existi  batween  the  membari  of  ibe  CsIb- 
net,  and  other  offleen  of  the  gaveminenL  There  mmt  be 
imity  in  thia  part  of  fba  exeentire.  The  memben  of  the 
Cabinet  are  the  aoatainera  of  the  Preaident,  and  aa  qnestiona 
are  often,  if  not  generally,  decided  hy  concorrence  of  the 
majority  of  them,  it  becomes  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
each  member  is  botmd  to  support  it.  This  is  the  condititm 
on  which  the  ofBce  is  accepted  Bat,  as  other  officers  of  the 
government  are  not  consulted,  and  can  have  no  inflnence  in 
the  policy  of  the  Cabinet,  the  same  obligation  is  not  imposed 
on  them. 

Beferring  directly  to  himself,  McLean  said:  "I  would 
scorn  to  hold  any  office,  as  a  creature  of  any  adminis- 
tration. The  Cabinet  shall  never  think  and  decide  for 
me,  tmlesB  I  am  a  member  of  it."** 

"Memoir*,  VI,  539.    VH,  275,  343,  349,  355,  3e3-3M,  5**.    VIU,  51. 
«  Proceedingt,  3d  wries.  I,  339-393. 
« Ibid.,  I,  387. 
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McLean  sounded  an  unmistakable  note  of  defiance 
in  these  utterances.  He  was  evidently  on  the  defen- 
sive. Buty  viewed  from  another  standpoint,  his  words 
lead  one  straight  to  the  thought  that  he  had  at  least 
considered  the  question  of  his  right,  or  rather  his 
claims,  to  a  place  in  the  Cabinet.  There,  at  any  rate, 
he  could  have  better  defended  himself  against  slurring 
insinuations,  or  the  direct  criticism  which  his  col- 
leagues in  the  administrative  work  of  the  government 
might  make  against  him.  Although  many  circum- 
stances had  helped  to  develop  the  office  of  Postmaster- 
General  from  1789  to  1828,  McLean,  we  may  be  sure, 
could  claim  to  have  done  much  to  raise  the  office  near 
to  the  rank  of  the  Secretaryships.  The  subject  of 
appointments  was  necessarily  often  before  the  Cabi- 
net. Begarding  appointments  the  Postmaster-General 
had  often  to  be  consulted  outside  the  Cabinet.  Why 
should  not  that  official  be  given  a  place  in  the  select 
group  of  the  President's  special  advisers? 

There  is  but  one  clear  instance,  so  far  as  I  have  yet 
been  able  to  discover,  of  a  Postmaster-General  being 
invited  into  a  cabinet  council  before  this  time.  The 
instance  was  recorded  by  John  Quincy  Adams  as 
occurring  on  January  5,  1822,  when  Postmaster- 
General  B.  J.  Meigs,  Jr.,  was  summoned  into  a  meeting 
of  the  Cabinet  at  President  Monroe's,  while  an 
appointment — that  of  General  Van  Bensselaer  to  the 
Albany,  N.  T.,  post-office — ^was  under  consideration.** 
While  no  doubt  exceptional,  it  seems  unlikely  that  this 
instance  can  be  unique.    Moreover,  it  may  well  be 

*«  Memoirs,  V,  480  flP. 
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donbted  whether  McLean  himself  would  have  sub- 
scribed his  signature  to  the  confidential  statement 
made  to  Everett — ^that  **  other  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment are  not  consulted,  and  can  have  no  influence  in 
the  policy  of  the  Cabinet** — ^had  his  words  been 
intended  for  publication.    He  probably  knew  better. 

IV 

In  the  latter  part  of  February,  1829,  the  list  of  Jack- 
son's  proposed  cabinet  advisers  became  known.  On 
February  23  Webster  spoke  of  the  **  prodigious  excite- 
ment   produced  by  the  new  Cabinet  List. '  *    He  did 

not  give  the  list,  but  he  remarked  that  it  ^^has  set  all 
Washington  in  a  buz — friends  rage,  &  foes  laugh.^^ 
Two  days  later,  without  one  word  of  comment,  John 
Quincy  Adams  recorded  the  list  in  his  Diary.  McLean 
was  named  third  on  the  list  as  Postmaster-GFeneral, 
following  Van  Buren  as  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Ingham  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.**  On  February 
26  the  same  list  appeared  in  the  Washington  Tele- 
graph, a  paper  looked  upon  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
new  administration,  and  was  copied  widely.  The 
announcement  was  of  course  a  very  interesting  news 
item,  but  it  was  at  once  criticised  as  an  act  of  dis- 
courtesy to  the  Senate,  which  must  ratify  the  names 
before  they  could  become  appointments.  The  real 
innovation — and  as  such,  quite  worth  comment — was 
the  inclusion  of  the  office  of  Postmaster-General  in  the 
Cabinet. 

*'  Letters  of  Daniel  Webster  (ed.  C.  H.  Van  Tyne),  pp.  141-142. 
*fi  Memoirs,  VIII,  99. 
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John  McLean  was  never  nominated  by  Jackson  to 
the  Senate  as  Postmaster-Oeneral ;  bnt  he  served  in 
that  capacity — ^probably  at  Jackson's  request — ^from 
March  4  to  March  9, 1829.  The  duties  of  that  office  fell 
to  William  T.  Barry  of  Kentucky.  Barry  as  Post- 
master-General became  a  cabinet  associate  just  as 
McLean  was  first  intended  to  be.  Something  had 
occurred  between  February  26  and  March  7  to  induce 
Jackson  to  alter  his  original  plan,  for  on  the  latter  day 
McLean  was  appointed  as  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court.** 

Li  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  from  Jackson  or 
McLean  on  the  nature  of  what  occurred,  late  in  Feb- 
mary  or  early  in  March,  to  change  the  original  plan, 
we  are  obliged  to  depend  upon  at  least  three  records 
left  by  three  men,  all  of  whom  were  in  Washington  at 
the  time.  The  three  men  were  ex-President  John 
Quincy  Adams;  Amos  Kendall,  an  editor,  politician, 
and  friend  of  Jackson  who  served  as  Barry's  successor 
at  the  head  of  postal  affairs ;  and  Nathan  Sargent,  also 
an  editor  and  newspaper  correspondent  who  was 
employed  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  certain 
subordinate  positions  in  the  government  service.  As 
historic  evidence  these  records  are  by  no  means  of 
equal  value,  as  the  reader  can  easily  determine. 

1.  Under  date  of  March  6, 1829,  Adams  stated  that 
he  had  heard  from  Southard,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  his  Cabinet,  that  McLean  **was  nominated  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  ....  a  totally  new 
arrangement,  made  within  the  last  two  days — and 

^Mosher,  Executive  Begiater,  p.  108. 


Mr.  Barry  of  Kenincfty,  Postnuuter-OateraL*'  Fonr 
days  later,  on  ICareh  10,  Adams  wrote  fliat  MeLean 
"declined  serving  as  the  bnxmi  to  sweep  tiie  poet- 
tobies."" 

2.  The  eridenoe  of  Amos  E^dall  waa  mneh  more 
droomstantial,  and  read  aa  followB: 

I  was  not  eonndted,  and  did  not  aeck  to  know,  the  raasans 
wiaeh  otHitrtdled  the  aeleetion  of  the  new  Cafafawt  Hmiatna. 
la  (miy  one  instanee  waa  I  in  any  way  mads  aeqnainted  wiUt 
thoee  reasona.  John  McLean  ....  waa  a  poUtieal  Mend  of 
General  Jadson  who  gave  him  the  i^tion  of  nmabiitiK  at  the 
head  of  the  Foat-OflSee  Dcfpartment,  or  aeoeptiBg  a  aeat  aa 
the  bench  of  the  Snpmae  Court  dun  Tseant.  He  daeidad 
to  remain  in  the  Department,  bnt  waa  aoon  indxued  to  ehaage 
hia  mind  by  the  management  of  I>nft  Oxeen.  Qnaa  was 
extremely  proaoriptiTe  and  many  poatmaatoi  were  vny 
olmoziODB  to  him,  atnne  of  them  deservedly  so.  He  pxeMotad 
certain  eases  to  Mr.  MeLean  and  aAsd  whetiier  he  wonld 
remove  them,  and  waa  anawered  in  the  n^ative.  He  pre- 
sented the  same  caaes  to  General  Jackson,  inquiring  «4iether 
they  ought  not  to  be  removed,  and  waa  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  Mr.  McLean  waa  an  aspirant  to  the  Presidency, 
and  very  popalar  with  the  postmaatera;  and  when  he  foond 
that  he  should  probably  not  be  able  to  protect  them  from 
removal  without  losing  the  favor  of  the  President  and  his 
friends,  he  changed  his  mind  and  signified  that  upon  reflec- 
tion he  preferred  the  jadgeship." 

3.  Sargent's  record  was  remarkably  elaborate. 
While  in  essential  accord  with  the  evidence  of  both 
Adams  and  Kendall,  it  introduced  several  new  ideas. 

KMemoiri,  Vin,  W,  109-110. 

R  Autobiography  of  Amos  KenAM,  «d.  b;  bis  son-iii-law,  WiDiun 
Stickney  (1872),  pp.  304-305. 
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"What  I  am  about  to  relate,^*  wrote  Sargent,  **m 
regard  to  Jndge  McLean's  appointment  was  stated  by 
General  Cass,  at  General  Porter's  in  my  presence,  on 
the  evening  after  the  conversation  between  General 
Jackson  and  Jndge  McLean  ....  occurred,  and  which, 
he  said  he  had  just  had  repeated  to  him  by  the  latter 
gentleman,  with  whom  we  knew  he  was  on  very  inti- 
mate terms.  Mr.  McLean  had  been  Postmaster- 
General  about  six  years  ....  and  was  understood,  as 
he  was  '  a  Jackson  man, '  to  be  an  aspirant  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Secretary  of  War.  But,  as  General  Jackson 
had  determined  to  put  Major  Eaton  at  the  head  of  that 
department,  Mr.  McLean's  wishes  could  not  be  grati- 
fied. But  the  General  proposed  that  if  he  should 
remain  where  he  was,  the  salary  of  the  office  should  be 
raised,  and  it  should  be  made  a  cabinet  office.  With 
this  Mr.  McLean  was  content,  and  the  new  arrange- 
ment was  soon  publicly  understood.  It  was  known, 
however,  that  General  Jackson  would  adopt  the  policy 
indicated  by  the  Telegraph  in  the  preceding  November : 
viz.,  that  of  '  rewarding  his  friends  and  punishing  his 
enemies. '  As  Mr.  McLean  had  always  refused  to  make 
appointments  and  removals  upon  the  ground  of  party 
affinities,  and  had  strongly  condemned  such  a  practice, 
the  inquiry  was  naturally  made,  *If  General  Jackson 
adopts  this  policy,  what  will  Mr.  McLean  do  f  Will  he 
carry  it  out  or  refuse?'  " 

At  this  point  of  the  narrative  Sargent  proceeds  to 
tell  of  the  happenings  as  follows : 

The  question  was  so  often  put,  and  so  emphatically  answered 
by  his  nearest  friends  in  the  negative,   that  the   General 
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deemed  it  proper  to  come  to  an  understanding  with,  and  sent 
for,  Mr.  McLean,  to  whom  he  stated  that  he  should  adopt  the 
policy  of  removing  from  such  offices  such  persons  as  had, 
during  the  canvass  for  President,  taken  an  active  part  in 
politics,  and  asked  whether  he  had  any  objection  to  this  line 
of  action.  To  this  Mr.  McLean  replied  in  the  negative,  "but," 
said  he,  ''if  this  rule  should  be  adopted,  it  will  operate  as 
well  against  your  friends  as  those  of  Mr.  Adams,  as  it  must 
be  impartially  executed."  To  this  Gteneral  Jackson  made  no 
reply ;  but  after  walking  up  and  down  the  room  several  times, 
as  if  cogitating  with  himself,  he  said,  ''Mr.  McLean,  will  you 
accept  a  seat  upon  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  f"  This 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative;  and  he  was  in  due  time 
nominated,  as  we,  who  had  had  the  story  related  to  us, 
expected.® 

Adams's  brief  statement  that  McLean  declined  to 
serve  as  **the  broom  to  sweep  the  post-offices''  would 
seem  to  contain  the  important  truth.  With  McLean 
perfectly  clear  regarding  the  need  of  unity  in  the 
Cabinet,  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  have 
accepted  a  place  among  Jackson's  regular  advisers 
under  circumstances  almost  certain  to  compromise 
him.  His  principles  would  never  have  permitted  him 
to  countenance  the  dictation  of  an  outsider  such  as 
Duff  Green,  editor  of  the  Telegraph.  There  was  no 
reasonable  basis  for  Sargent's  belief  that  the  question 
of  salary  had  anything  to  do  with  McLean's  accepting 
or  refusing  the  Postmaster-Generalship.  The  office 
was  already  paid  as  well  as  any  of  the  Secretaryships. 
On  the  other  hand,  Sargent's  view  that  McLean  would 

^Public  Men  and  Events  from  the  Commencement  of  Mr.  Monroe's 
Administration,  in  1817,  to  the  Close  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  ....  in  1853 
(Philadelphia:   1875),  I,  165-166. 
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be  content  with  a  cabinet  place  is  interesting  and 
plansible,  for  it  is  in  accord  with  the  unmistakable 
impression  which  McLean  had  already  conveyed  con- 
fidentially to  Everett  in  his  letter  of  the  previous 
smnmer.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  McLean  himself 
may  have  suggested  to  Jackson  the  importance  as  well 
as  the  desirability  of  giving  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  to 
the  Postmaster-General.  There  is,  however,  no  evi- 
dence on  the  point.  We  may  be  certain  of  this :  that  so 
soon  as  McLean  was  convinced  that  Jackson  had 
determined  to  use  the  postal  organization  for  personal 
and  partisan  purposes,  he  knew  that  he  could  accept 
no  place  within  Jackson's  formal  circle  of  reputable 
advisers,  for  he  had  indicated  to  Everett,  and  pre- 
sumably to  other  friends,  that  he  had  clear  ideals  about 
the  uses  of  political  patronage.  The  Associate  Justice- 
ship afforded  him  an  honorable  and,  doubtless,  a 
desirable  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 


Li  introducing  the  Postmaster-General  into  the 
circle  of  the  Cabinet  for  the  first  time.  President  Jack- 
son inaugurated  a  practice  that  has  become  a  settled 
custom.  There  were,  no  doubt,  reasons  personal  to 
Jackson  for  acting  as  he  did  in  the  matter.  And  these 
personal  reasons  have  been  dwelt  upon  by  every  writer 
who  has  attempted  to  study  the  epoch.  On  the  other 
hand,  far  too  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  given 
to  certain  features  in  the  situation  which  tended  in  the 
long  run — if  not  in  Jackson's  eyes — to  justify  the 
practice.    The  postal  organization  in  1829  had  reached 
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a  stage  in  its  development  when  it  may  have  seemed  to 
the  chief  magistrate  to  demand  closer  relations 
between  ti'Tn  and  its  3dmiiiistraliF£  Jiead,  the  Fost- 
maBteT-QeneiaL  It  looked  reiy  ravoh  aa  thon^^  Preoi- 
dent  Monroe,  late  in  his  second  term,  had  oome  to  MNne 
sneh  oonolnsion  when  he  asked  for  an  annual  rqiort 
from  Postmaater-Oeneral  McLean.  Again,  the  &ot 
that  the  signifioanoe  of  postal  dereloimient — itself  the 
result  of  complex  and  very  far-readiing  proeessee — 
was  broo^t  clearly  before  hia  eontnnporaiiea  bj 
McLean,  revealed  McLean  as  a  man  of  maiked  adnun- 
istratiTe  ability  and  judgment  iriiom  Jackson  oonld 
hardly  afford  to  overlook  Already  the  bnrdena  and 
responsibility  of  the  oflfee  had  assumed  swdi  in^rt- 
anoe  in  the  eyes  of  Congress  that  that  scmiewhat  inert 
body  had  been  willing  to  place  it  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  Secretaryships  in  respect  to  aalaiy. 
In  future  the  salary  alone  would  be  enough  to  attract 
rather  a  better  type  of  man  to  it 

There  were,  of  course,  dangers  in  introducing  the 
Postmaster-General  into  the  Cabinet,  if  it  were 
assumed  that  the  officer  could  become  in  that  way  the 
mere  puppet  of  an  xmscmpuloDS  President  bent  upon 
manipulating  every  appointment  within  his  range  to 
his  pergonal  ends.  No  doubt  these  dangers  were  to 
some  extent  realized  under  Jackson.  And  there  was 
occasional  criticism  directed  to  exactly  this  asi>ect  of 
the  matter."  But,  after  all,  the  presence  of  the  Post- 
master-Oeneral  in  the  Cabinet,  or  his  absence  from  it, 

o  Plinj  Hilefl,  Po»tal  Befom ;  Its  urgent  Neeesaity  and  PraetieabQity 
(ISfiS),  p.  103. 
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could  hardly  restrain  an  unscrupulous  President  from 
questionable  methods  of  influence  over  appointments 
within  the  postal  organization.  In  any  case,  the  power 
of  that  influence  was  bound  to  be  to  some  degree  in  the 
President's  hands.  In  introducing  the  Postmaster- 
General  into  the  Cabinet,  Jackson  began  a  practice 
that  probably  tended,  in  the  long  run,  to  invigorate  the 
workings  of  the  postal  establishment,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  Barry,  successor  to  McLean  in  the  office, 
made  a  conspicuously  dismal  record.*^ 

By  a  curious  coincidence  in  the  following  year — 
late  in  the  autumn  of  1830 — ^an  English  Postmaster- 
General,  the  fifth  Duke  of  Bichmond,  was  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  English  office  given  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet.  The  Duke  of  Bichmond  thus  served  in 
the  ministry  of  Lord  Grey  until  the  spring  of  1834." 
Since  the  opening  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  in  1837 
the  English  office  has  been  regarded  as  political,  usually 
changing  its  occupant  with  every  change  of  ministry." 
The  English  Postmaster-General  has  often  been 
reckoned  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  since  that  time, 
although  it  was  not  until  1866  that  he  could  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons.  Among  the  more 
notable  occupants  of  the  office,  who  have  been  members 
of  English  Cabinets,  may  be  named:  the  Marquis  of 
Clanricarde  (1846-1852) ;  the  Duke  of  Argyll  (1856- 

^Messages  and  Papers,  III,  116-117.  Senate  Documents,  23  Cong., 
1  8688.  (1833-1835),  I,  41-47.  Ihid.,  23  Gong.,  2  sess.,  I,  40-45.  KendaU, 
Autobiography,  p.  331.     Webster,  Works  (ed.  1851),  IV,  148  flP. 

BS  Based  upon  an  examination  of  lists  of  the  ministries  which  appeared 
year  by  year  in  the  Boyal  Kalendars  from  1808.  See  Greville,  Memoirs 
(ed.  Henry  Beeve,  1875),  II,  66-68.    Ill,  88. 

»  Lowell,  Government  of  England,  I,  113. 
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1859);  the  £arl  of  £lgiii  (1860);  I^rd  StanJa^  of 
Alderley  (1B61-1865);  Lord  Hartington  (18e»-187S)i 
and  tile  Bight  Honorable  Lrad  John  J.  B.  Ifanmoni 
(1875-1880).  The  English  Postmaster-Oeneial  haa 
held  a  Beat  in  nearly  every  Cabinet  ainoe  1B92. 

There  oon  be  no  doabt  that,  in  both  the  TtJ^eWfl*  and 
the  Ameiioan  govemments,  tite  office  of  PoatmaatiE^ 
Oeneral  has  been  regarded  for  tiw  better  part  of  a 
oentnry  as  vorthy  of  hi|^  po&tioa}  dlatinotion.  Koie- 
over,  in  each  oonntry  that  distinetion  wonld  seem  to  be 
largely  dne  to  a  reoognition  of  the  immense  importamM 
to  the  people  of  a  weU-admimstered  postal  oxgaaiift- 


CHAPTER  X 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  SECBETABTSHIP  OF  THE 

INTEBIOB 

THE  Secretaryship  of  the  Interior  established  in 
1849^  is  the  last  of  the  principal  administrative 
offices  which  went  back  for  its  inception  to  the  notable 
decade  of  1780-1790,  the  epoch  during  which  the  Con- 
stitution was  drawn  up  and  ratified.  The  particular 
circumstance  which  forced  the  need  of  its  establish- 
ment on  Congress  was  the  enormous  burden  of  work 
that  rested  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  This  burden  was  partly  due  to  the  war  with 
Mexico  which  involved  such  resulting  acquisitions  of 
territory  by  the  United  States  as  New  Mexico  and 
California.  It  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
Oregon  country,  which  came  to  us  in  1846  by  treaty. 

Although  the  ideal  which  the  statute  of  1849  made 
effective  was  considerably  older,  the  statute  itself  was 
the  indirect  result  of  suggestions  on  the  part  of  Presi- 
dents, statesmen,  and  others  familiar  with  administra- 
tive needs,  which  had  been  expressed  from  time  to  time 
since  the  days  of  Madison's  Presidency. 


When  Pelatiah  Webster  printed  his  remarkable 
pamphlet  in  1783  entitled  A  Dissertation  on  the  Politi- 
cal Union  and  Constitution  of  the  Thirteen  United 

1 9  statutes  at  Large,  pp.  395  ff.    March  3,  1849. 
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States  of  North-America,  he  then  proposed  in  his 
Boheme  of  goreinment  tttat  tiun  Bhonld  be  •  "Seen- 

rtaiy  of  Stete,"  an  olBeUl  ^Ao,  as  he  j^iraaed  Ida 
thon^it,  "takae  knowledge  of  the  general  polieif  and 
mtemai  gorenment  ....  I  mention  a  Saontarjf  of 
State,"  he  added,  "beoanse  all  other  nationa  haTe  one 
....  tibe  mnMpliafy  of  afhira  iridbh  natorallT^  &H 
into  his  office  will  grow  so  fast,  that  I  iniaghie  we  shall 
soon  be  under  neeesai^  of  appoliiiing  <ma."  Four 
Tears  later,  in  his  project  of  a  Oomuil  of  State  pre- 
sented to  Uie  Philadelphia  Oonvention,  Ghntrernenr 

(Morris  arranged  for  a  Seeretary  of  Domeatie  Aibirs 
whose  business  it  ahonkl  be  to  "attend  to  matten  of 
general  poUey,  tiie  state  of  agrienltore  and  mannfae- 
tores,  the  opening  of  roads  and  navigatioau  and 
tka  facilitating  eomnmnioations  throni^  the  United 
States.*"  libwise,  in  his  plan  of  goremment  for 
Franoe  drawn  np  a  few  years  after  1787,  Morris  made 
provision  for  a  "Minister  of  the  Interior.*" 

In  fact,  the  conception  of  some  such  administratiTe 
official,  however  crudely  or  variously  expressed,  was 
perfectly  familiar  to  the  epoch.  Charles  Piockney's 
Observations  contained  references  to  a  Home  Depart- 
ment. Pinckney  expressed  himself  as  convinced  of 
"the  necessity  which  exists  at  present,  and  which  must 
every  day  increase,  of  appointing  a  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department."  Apparently  he  meant  that  such 
an  officer  should  be  made  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 

tEuays,  pp.  213-214.    The  pamphlet  wm  first  pnnted  at  PhiladelphU 
Ud  pnbliahed  on  Febnuiy  16,  1783. 
SEUiot,  Debate*,  V,  446. 
*  Sparka,  Life  of  Gouveneur  Morrie,  m,  481  ff. 
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Council/  In  the  autumn  of  1788  Madison  was  popu- 
larly considered  as  the  right  sort  of  man  to  be  placed 
in  charge  of  a  Home  Department  under  the  Constitu- 
tioUy  should  Congress  decide  to  provide  for  such  an 
organization.*  In  the  early  smnmer  of  1789,  during 
the  course  of  the  debates  on  the  proper  number  and 
arrangement  of  departments,  Bepresentative  John 
Vining  of  Delaware  was  the  leading  figure  to  propose 
and  urge  the  establishment  of  a  '^ Domestic"  depart- 
ment/ 

While  Congress  was  not  inclined  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent Home  Department,  it  could  not  escape  alto- 
gether the  force  of  sentiment  and  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  suggested  department.  Accordingly  it 
provided  a  combination  of  the  duties  of  a  Home  Depart- 
ment with  those  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  other  words  it 
substituted  a  Department  and  Secretary  of  State  in 
place  of  its  first  intention,  a  Department  and  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  the  winter  of  1789-1790,  while  Jefferson  was  hesi- 
tating about  accepting  the  appointment  as  Secretary 
of  State,  he  gave  as  one  reason  for  hesitation  his  objec- 
tion to  having  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  business  to 
attend  to.  Jefferson  confided  the  first  hint  of  his  objec- 
tion to  his  friend,  William  Short,  in  a  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 14, 1789.'    The  next  day  Jefferson  put  his  thought 

*  Charles  Pinckney,  Observations  on  the  Plan  of  Government  submitted 
to  the  Federal  Convention,  pp.  10-11. 

*  D.  HumphrejB  to  Jefferson,  writing  from  Mount  Vernon,  November 
29,  1788,  in  Bancroft,  History  of  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution,  II, 
485. 

^Annals  of  Congress,  I,  385-386,  412,  692-695,  passim. 
•Jefferson,  Writings  (ed.  Ford),  V,  139. 
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in  these  words  addressed  to  President  Washington: 
"But  when  I  contemplate  the  extent  of  that  office, 
emhracing  as  it  does  the  principal  mass  of  domestic 
administration,  together  with  the  foreign,  I  cannot  be 
insensible  to  my  inequality  to  it.'"  On  the  following 
January  4,  Madison,  who  had  recently  seen  Jefferson 
at  Monticello,  made  Jefferson 's  objection  quite  clear  to 
Washington.  "I  was  sorry  to  find  him,"  wrote  Madi- 
son, "so  little  biassed  in  favor  of  the  domestic  service 
allotted  to  him,  bat  was  glad  that  bis  difficulties  seemed 
to  result  ehieSy  from  what  I  take  to  be  an  erroneous 
view  of  the  kind  and  quantity  of  business  annexed  to 
....  the  foreign  department.  He  apprehends,"  added 
Madison,  "that  it  will  far  exceed  the  latter  whioh  has 
of  itself  no  terrors  to  him. '  "• 

The  theoretical  stage  of  the  problem  was  concloded 
when  Jefferson  took  office  in  March,  1790,  and  began  to 
administer  the  business  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Within  a  few  months  of  that  time  he  sent  to  his  col- 
league, Secretary  Hamilton,  an  estimate  of  department 
expenses,  reckoning  them  from  April,  1790,  for  one 
year.  It  should  be  observed  that  Jefferson  divided  the 
expenses  on  the  basis  of  the  "Home  Office"  ($1836) 
and  the  "Foreign  Office"  ($2625).  The  figures  are 
enough  to  indicate  that  the  domestic  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  were  almost  certain  to  be  exten- 
sive."   Moreover  the  next  twenty  years  were  to  deter- 

»  WTitingt,  V,  140. 

»  H.  S.  BaodaJl,  Life  of  Thoma*  Jefferton  (1858),  I,  557,  not«  1. 

11  OailldTd  Hunt  in  American  JoitnuA  of  Jntemalionol  Lav!  ( Juiaaiy, 
1909),  III,  148.  Waahiiigtoii  plac«d  the  Mint  under  JefFereon's  ch&rge. 
Ibid.,  p.  145. 
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mine  unmistakably  that  the  Secretary  of  State  was  to 
be  overburdened  with  his  manifold  duties.  In  f act,  by 
the  spring  of  1812,  all  the  administrative  departments 
were  so  pressed  with  work  that  President  Madison 
addressed  a  special  message  to  both  House  and  Senate 
on  the  subject." 

n 

Madison's  brief  word  written  in  the  face  of  impend- 
ing war  sounded  a  note  of  warning  that  could  not 
easily  be  overlooked.  Some  minor  changes,  it  is  true, 
had  already  been  accomplished,  revealing  the  fact  that 
Congress  had  not  been  quite  heedless  of  the  need  of 
reforms  and  alterations  in  the  departmental  organiza- 
tions." But  these  changes  were  not  fundamental 
enough  to  afford  relief.  On  June  12,  exactly  six  days 
before  the  formal  declaration  of  war  with  England,  we 
come  upon  the  first  clear  recommendation  of  a  Home 
Department  arising  from  a  congressional  source  after 
1789. 

Near  the  beginning  of  a  report  read  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  that  day — a  report  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  conditions  that  had  prevailed  for  many 
years  in  the  Patent  OflGice  as  a  subordinate  division  in 
the  State  Department — ^there  occurred  this  definite 
suggestion:  **Your  committee,  without  entering  into 
any  detailed  reasoning  on  the  subject,  offer  for  the  con- 

^  Messages  and  Tapers,  I,  499.    April  20. 

^Annals  of  Congress,  10  CJong.,  2  sees.  (1808-1809),  pp.  347  flP.,  352, 
387-388,  437,  443,  450-452,  461,  1546,  1549,  1553,  1559-1560,  1575,  1883- 
1835  (text  of  act). 
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sideration  of  the  Legislature  the  propriety  and  neoes- 
tity  of  anthoiizmg  a  Home  Department,  distiiiot  firam 
the  departments  already  establiBhed  by  law.  Sncb 
departments^"  oontinned  the  reoordf  "are  known  to 
other  Gloyemmenta,  and  thor  beoiefita  have  been  reooff- 
nized  in  territories  far  less  extensive  than  tiiose  of  the 
United  States."**  This  came  from  a  oonunittee  of 
which  Adam  Seybert  of  PennsylTania  was  ohaiiman 
which  had  been  appointed  to  examine  into  the  organi- 
zation and  workings  of  the  Patmit  Establishment*  On 
Hay  25  Seybert  had  addressed  a  letter  to  HonroOf  the 
Secretary  of  State,  asking  for  his  observations  on  the 
subject,  saying  at  the  same  time  that  the  ooeaaon 
might  afford  Monroe  an  opportunity  to  outline  a  plan 
for  separating  the  Patrait  Establishment  from  the 
State  Department."  Monroe  was  harassed  with  woriL 
However,  he  gave  the  matter  some  attenti<m,  and 
answered  Seybert 's  letter  on  Jane  10.  In  general 
Monroe  was  opposed  to  all  inferior  independent 
departments.  The  Patent  Office,  he  thought,  might  as 
well  remain  in  charge  of  the  State  Department  He 
admitted,  however,  that  foreign  affairs  constituted  in 
themselves  a  sufficient  trust  for  the  person  at  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  State.  ' '  They  are, ' '  he  reflected, 
"very  extensive,  complicated  and  important,  and  are 
becoming  more  so  daily."" 

There  was  an  ominous  tone  in  Monroe's  reply  which 

i*AmuiU  of  CongreM,  IS  Cong.  1  bom  (1811-1S13),  Pt.  n,  p.  2179. 
11  Ibid.,  p.  1435. 
VI  Ibid.,  pp.  2190  ff. 
Vlhid.,  p.  2192. 
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could  not  have  escaped  attentive  ears.  At  any  rate 
Seybert's  committee  felt  free  to  broach  the  subject  of 
a  new  department  to  the  House,  declaring  that  foreign 
relations  were  essentially  distinct  **from  many  objects 
in  the  interior  of  our  country.'*  The  report  was 
printed.  But  no  action  was  taken  on  its  special  sug- 
gestion of  a  Home  Department,  for  the  country  was 
soon  experiencing  the  stress  and  strain  of  war. 

By  1815  serious  weaknesses  extending  down  from 
the  principal  offices  through  all  the  national  adminis- 
trative organizations  had  become  more  real  and  were 
more  evident  than  ever.  Arrangements  within  the  War 
Department  were  most  unsatisfactory.  Within  this 
department  Indian  affairs  had  proved  to  be  peculiarly 
troublesome.  On  March  2,  1815,  the  Senate  passed  a 
resolution  requesting  President  Madison  to  instruct 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  make  a  report  on  Indian 
affairs  chiefly  for  the  purpose,  it  would  seem,  of  obtain- 
ing a  sound  basis  of  information  on  which  to  reorgan- 
ize that  subordinate  branch  of  administration.  There 
was  already  some  disposition  to  place  Indian  affairs 
in  a  department  quite  by  themselves." 

At  the  moment  the  headship  of  the  War  Department 
was  in  a  state  of  transition,  consequently  more  than  a 
year  elapsed  before  the  Senate 's  request  was  answered. 
Then  came  a  report  on  Indian  affairs  from  Secretary 
William  H.  Crawford ;  it  was  dated  March  13, 1816,  and 
was  communicated  to  the  Senate  on  the  following  day. 
It  was  a  long  and  well-considered  document.     From 

^nid.,  13  Cong.,  3  sess.  (1814-1815),  III,  287-288. 


certain  casual  statements  one  gathers  a  clear  impres- 
sion that  Crawford  was  awaie  of  the  bnrdena  to  wMeh 
most  of  the  Secretaries  in  the  separate  departments 
/had  long  been  subjected.    He  merely  hinted  ^t  *'the 
creation  of  a  separate  and  indepraidmit  department" 
withont  giving  any  details  of  a  plan.    But  he  was  sore 
^y^  that  if  a  new  department  were  establij^ed  "mooh  of 
^''  ^  the  miscellaneoTiB  duties  now  belonging  to  the  Depart- 
\     ment  of  State,  onght  to  be  transferred  to  it "" 

Bather  more  than  a  month  later — on  ^ril  20 — 
Macon  of  North  Carolina  presented  to  the  Sraiate  a 
resolution.  This  was  passed  and  yielded  uaforeBemi 
results.    The  resolution  follows: 

Retotved,  That  the  Secretarui  of  the  DeparttoaiLts  be 
directed  to  report  jomtly  to  the  Senate,  in  the  fiiet  mek  at 
the  next  Msnon  of  Congren,  a  plan  to  ineora  the  animal 
■ettlement  of  the  pnUie  eoeonnti^  and  a  more  eertain  aocoont- 
ability  of  the  public  expenditure,  in  their  respectiTe  depart- 


The  peculiar  merit  of  the  resolution  was  that  it 
brought  the  principal  officers  together  on  the  subject 
of  the  general  organization  of  administrative  work. 
By  the  following  December  these  officers,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  President,  had  formulated  a  careful 
report.  This  report,  after  reviewing  the  principles  on 
which  the  several  departments  were  organized,  dwell- 
ing with  marked  stress  on  the  burdens  of  the  Secretary 
of  War,  and  commenting  on  the  notable  incongruity  in 
having  Indian  affairs  managed  in  connection  with  the 

u  American  State  Papert,  Indian  Affairs,  II,  26-8S. 

KAnnaU  of  Congreu,  14  Cong.,  1  mbl  (ISIS-ISIS),  pp.  331-332. 
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military  establishment^  proceeded  to  outline  on  the 
grounds  of  actual  experience  the  first  clear  plan  for  a 
Home  Department  in  our  history.  This  was  the  plan 
which  lay  behind  the  recommendation  of  Madison  made 
in  his  last  annual  message  of  December  3, 1816,  where 

he  remarked  on  ^Hhe  expediency of  an  additional 

department  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
....  to  be  charged  with  duties  now  overburdening  other 
departments  and  with  such  as  have  not  been  annexed 
to  any  department.  *  ^ 

Although  the  inspiration  for  it  may  have  come  in 
part  from  the  Senate  resolution,  this  first  plan  for  a 
Home  Department  signed  by  all  the  principal  officers 
except  Attorney-General  Bush  may  be  truly  termed  a 
cabinet  measure.  It  provided  for  a  Secretary  whose 
duty  it  should  be  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  President 
in  so  far  as  they  concerned  the  following  five  adminis- 
trative divisions:  (1)  Territorial  Governments;  (2) 
National  Highways  and  Canals;  (3)  General  Post- 
Office;  (4)  Patent  Office;  and  (5)  Indian  Department. 
The  plan  was  communicated  to  the  Senate  by  Madison 
on  December  9. 

Meantime  steps  had  been  taken  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  to  consider  that  portion  of  the  message 
which  related  to  the  possible  establishment  of  an  addi- 
tional executive  department.  William  Lowndes  of 
South  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  seven  in 

^Messages  and  Papers,  1,  577;  AnndU  of  Congress,  14  Cong.,  2  seas. 
(1816-1817),  pp.  23-30.  The  report  appeared  in  the  National  Inielli- 
geneer  of  Saturday,  December  21,  1816,  and  in  Niles's  Register  of  that 
date. 
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the  House  chosen  to  consider  the  subject,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Seoretariea  on  Deoember  22»  aakiiig  amon^ 
other  questions  whether  the  aocountability  of  pnUie 
officers  might  not  be  sufficiently  served  without  a  new 
ezeoutiye  department."  The  Secretaries  answered  the 
letter  carefully  on  December  31.  Their  conduBion  in 
response  to  Lowndes's  particular  query  was  tiiU:  **We 
have  no  donbt  that  the  jnst  princdples  of  aoconntalnlity 
would  be  better  preserved^  and  eoonomy  prcmioted,  by 
the  adoption  of  that  measnre.  Equally  satisfied  are 
we,"  they  added,  "that  other  essential  advantages 
would  result  frtHm  it"" 

On  January  6, 1817,  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  Home  Department  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Nathan  Sanford  of  New  Tork.  The  bill  was 
similar  in  most  respects  to  the  "cabinet  plan";  but  it 
introduced  the  "District  of  Columbia"  as  a  division  of 
administration  in  the  new  department  and  omitted  the 
division  of ' '  National  Highways  and  Canals. '  *  Among 
minor  readjustments  it  placed  the  Mint  nnder  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  ran 
a  brief  course  in  the  Senate.  On  January  29,  by  a  vote 
of  twenty-three  to  eleven,  the  Senate  refused  to  listen 
to  a  third  reading.  Two  Senators  of  distinction 
opposed  the  measure,  Eufus  King  of  New  York  and 
Nathaniel  Macon  of  North  Carolina,  the  latter  a  mem- 
ber of  the  special  Senate  committee  which  had  intro- 
duced the  bill.  King  recalled  the  discussions  of  1789 
on  a  similar  project,  dwelling  at  length  upon  the  oppo- 

n  Annalt,  H  CoDg.,  2  mm.,  pp.  697-498. 
fibid.,  p.  699. 
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sition  at  that  time.  He  admitted  that  times  had 
changed,  yet  he  failed,  he  said,  to  find  much  reason 
for  multiplying  departments  or  for  having — as  he 
expressed  it — ^two  Departments  of  State.  A  new 
department  implied  that  the  Secretary  *  *  would  have  a 
place  in  the  Cabinet,  and  be  one  of  the  President's 
counsellors. '  *  The  bill  reached  the  House  on  January 
20.  The  next  day  Lowndes  read  his  correspondence 
with  the  Secretaries.  Although  the  reply  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  December  31  was  judicious,  it  could  hardly 
have  helped  the  progress  of  the  bill,  for  it  was  in  no 
way  compelling  or  conclusive  of  the  need  of  a  new 
department.** 

The  failure  to  establish  a  Home  Department  in  1817 
calls  for  a  brief  comment.  President,  Secretaries, 
certain  Senators  and  Bepresentatives,  and  doubtless 
many  of  the  more  thoughtful  citizens  at  all  well 
informed  about  government  administration  were  in- 
clined to  favor  the  measure,  yet  when  the  measure 
came  to  the  point  of  actual  construction  and  enact- 
ment, it  was  halted  and  in  the  end  cast  out.  To  the 
reader  of  congressional  and  newspaper  evidence  cov- 
ering the  years  1816-1817,  two  questions  will  be  fre- 
quently suggested.  It  is  impossible,  moreover,  to 
escape  the  belief  that  both  questions  were  occasionally 
before  the  minds  of  men  living  in  those  days. 
(1)  Could  a  Home  Department  be  organized  and 
administered  with  a  view  to  economy?  (2)  Would  its 
creation  be  a  constitutional  measure  T 

M/ftfd.,  pp.  18-19,  23-30,  33,  47,  52,  59,  60,  70,  74-75,  88,  234-235, 
697-699. 


It  should  be  remonbeTed  that  the  plan  of  a  HtHiie 
Department,  while  enforced  by  the  growing  burdens  of 
administration — some  of  these  burdens  donbtlras  the 
direct  result  of  the  war,  and  others  of  much  l<Higer 
standing — originated  in  an  e£fort  to  bring  all  the  exist- 
ing departments  into  dear  aooountability  for  their 
ezpenditores.  '^thout  more  definite  primdples  of 
aooountability  than  had  hitherto  existed,  any  ad£- 
tional  department  would  tend  not  oitij  to  inorease  the 
finanoial  burdens  of  the  goTcrmnent  bnt  to  render  the 
solution  of  the  baaio  problem  more  diffioolt.    From  the 

[standpoint  of  improved  adminiatration  a  Home  Depart- 
ment would  seem  to  have  been  amply  justified  by  1817. 
Fnmi  the  Btandi>oint  of  national  eoonomy — a  subject 
of  special  moment  for  the  next  decade — it  was  a  meas- 
ure of  doabtftd  oonsequenoes  and  might,  in  view  of 
other  needs,  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

.'  There  was  doubt  about  the  constitutionality  of  a 
Home  Department.  This  was  plainly  revealed  by  an 
anonymous  writer  in  the  National  Intelligencer  who 
printed  his  reflections  on  the  organization  of  executive 
departments  on  February  20  and  22,  1817*  Among 
other  things  this  writer  proposed  to  obtain  a  "general 
enactment  for  the  construction  of  the  departments" 

"The  writer,  nhoerer  he  wbs,  iboired  Bome  iagaDnitj.  He  fftvorad 
four  principsl  dapartmenta:  (1)  Berentie;  (2)  Dointatie  Affaira;  (8) 
Foreign  Affairs;  (4)  War.  "Domeetie  Affaire,"  he  wrote,  "uatnralljr 
claim  attention  anterior  to  foreign  affairs."  The  War  Department  he 
divided  into  two  diviaione— armj'  and  navy.  The  heads  or  "condnetore" 
of  these  two  diviaiona  were  to  eonatitnte  a  "Board  of  War."  Domestic 
affaire  he  placed  in  Ave  divisions,  inclnding  Indian  Affairs,  the  Poet- 
Offlce,  the  Land-Office,  the  Patent  Office,  and  the  Hint.  Were  tbeee 
articles  written  hj  Judge  A.  B.  Woodward  f 
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in  the  shape  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Belief  in  the  absence  of  constitutional  power  undoubt- 
edly made  certain  minds  in  1817  peculiarly  sensitive 
to  and  critical  of  what  Jackson  characterized  many 
years  later  as  the  ^^  supposed  tendency  to  increase 
....  the  ....  bias  of  the  federal  system  toward  the 
exercise  of  authority  not  delegated  to  it.  *  ^ 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  project  I 
of  a  Home  Department  was  inevitably  entangled  with 
that  series  of  speculations  which  marked  the  entire 
movement  for  internal  improvements — a  movement 
which  had  its  sources  in  the  fundamental  question  of 
the  proper  disposition  of  the  nation's  money.  There 
was  apprehension  lest  the  establishment  of  a  Home 
Department  would  be  used  as  an  argument  for 
enlarging  the  sphere  of  domestic  legislation  by  the 
general  government. 


in 


In  1824  new  light  is  shed  upon  the  path  of  the  inves- 
tigator bent  upon  accounting  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  1849.  Clay  could 
declare  in  1824  with  conviction  that  *  *  a  new  world  has 
come  into  being  since  the  Constitution  was  adopted. '  ^ 
Already,  three  years  before  this  utterance  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  John  Quincy  Adams,  forced  by 
what  he  characterized  as  **the  increase  of  the  inquisi- 
tive spirit  in  Congress '*  to  make  investigations  into 

9B  December  8,  1829.    Messages  and  Papers,  II,  461-462. 
» January  30,  1824. 
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his  own  department,  recorded  these  oomparisons 
contrasts: 

\  The  foreign  correBpondeucfl  ....  remained  much  the  nine 
now  as  it  waa  in  1800 But  the  interior  oorre^Kmdenee 

I  then  was  with  aizteen  States ;  it  ia  now  with  twenty-tonr.  It 
was  then  with  a  popnlation  of  leas  than  fire,  and  now  of  more 
than  nine  millions.  ....  At  that  time  there  were  in  Con- 
greas  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  membera;  there  are  now 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  thir^.  Then  two  or  three 
oetavo  and  <me  folio  volume  etmstituted  all  the  documents 
printed  at  a  session.  Now  there  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
volumes  published  every  year.  There  are  aasuredly  five  eslls 
from  Congress  for  information  and  documents  from  the 
Departmenta  for  one  that  there  waa  then.  Every  call  requires 
a  rqwrt." 

It  was  dear  from  these  facts  that  the  Secretary  of 
State,  unless  he  were  robnst  and  capable,  mig^t  find 
his  post  burdensome  in  the  extreme. 

There  appeared  in  the  NationaX  Journal  of  1824 — a 
paper  of  that  day  recently  established  in  Washington 
and  edited  by  Peter  Force — various  articles  written 
by  Judge  Augustus  B.  Woodward.  The  first  of  these 
articles  that  concerns  this  inquiry  was  entitled  **0n 
the  Necessity  and  Importance  of  a  Department  of 
Domestic  Affairs,  in  the  G-ovemment  of  the  United 
States."  Appearing  on  April  24,  it  was  followed  at 
irregular  intervals  by  others  which  touched  upon  the 
subject  of  administrative  organization  or  gave  detailed 
consideration  to  different  historical  aspects  of  the 
Presidency.  Judge  Woodward  had  been  a  student  of 
the  American  executive  for  years.    Whatever  he  wrote 

»Memoir»  of  J.  Q.  Aiamt,  V,  239-240.    January  IB,  1821. 
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on  his  favorite  theme  was  likely  to  be  read  by  states- 
men and  other  careful  observers  of  public  affairs.  On 
friendly  terms  with  John  Quincy  Adams,  he  is  occa- 
sionally mentioned  in  Adams 's  Memoirs.  Under  date 
of  July  24, 1824,  Adams  wrote  of  Woodward 's  articles 
on  the  Presidency  which  were  then  appearing  with 
some  regularity.  **They  are,''  remarked  Adams, 
**  speculative  and  historical,  referring  to  past  events, 
but  bearing  so  much  upon  those  of  the  present  time 
that  I  told  him  he  was  treading  close  upon  warm 
ashes. ' '" 

Elaboration  was  the  most  notable  feature  of  Judge 
Woodward's  plan  for  a  Department  of  Domestic 
Affairs.  Under  the  Secretary  for  such  a  department 
he  would  have  included  eight  commissioners  to  be 
charged  with  the  oversight  of  the  following  bureaux 
or  administrative  divisions:  Science  and  Art,  Public 
Economy,  Posts,  Public  Lands,  Mint,  Patents,  Indian 
Affairs,  and  Justice.  He  included  in  the  bureau  of 
Public  Economy  the  superintendence  and  execution  of 
internal  improvements  such  as  roads  and  canals,  and 
such  other  matters  as  the  care  of  unsettled  public 
lands,  the  conservation  of  forests,  slavery,  mines, 
fisheries,  and  general  police.  The  scheme  attracted 
widespread  notice  and  gained  favorable  comment  here 
and  there.  But  it  lacked  simplicity  and  failed  to 
impress  men  high  in  administrative  circles  with  its 
feasibility." 

»/ft»d.,  VI,  401-402.     See  Note  1  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
^Nationdi  Journal,  April  24,  May  29,  1824.    The  same  articles  were 
reprinted  about  a  year  later  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of  April  23, 
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Li  fhe  autimiii  oi  1824  Pxeddent  Monroe  eoiit«&- 
plated  renommmicHng  to  CkmgfOBS  a  Deparbnaiit  oi  fhe 
Ulterior.  Hie  reason  for  not  doing  eo  was  reeorded  liy 
John  Qnuu^  Adams  under  date  of  April  25^  182S. 
Aooording  to  AdamSp  Monro^  having  determined  to 
reoommend  an  inerease  in  fhe  nmnber  of  the  jndgea  (d 
the  Supreme  Oourti  was  apprehensive  lest  ''it  would 
have  too  nmdli  the  appearanee  of  a  projecting  spirit  to 
reoommend  also  additions  to  ilie  Bzeeutive  Depart- 
ment'*^ Nevertlieless,  just  at  ilie  olose  of  the  seeond 
session  of  the  Ei|^teen<li  Oongress,  <m  Maroh  3;  U2t^ 
a  member  of  the  House  offered  a  resolution  in  favor  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Home  Department  for  the  pnr^ 
pose  of  promoting  pgriontture^  manu&otoresy  seienee 
and  tiie  artSi  and  trade  between  tiie  states  by  roads 
and  canals.  The  resolution  was  promptly  voted  down 
— stamped  at  onoe  witii  the  disapprobation  of  fhe 
House" 

Such  Washington  papers  as  the  National  InteUi- 
gencer  and  the  National  Journal  persisted  in  keeping 
track  of  the  general  project.  As  late  as  November  10, 
1825 — ^not  many  weeks  before  the  assembling  of  the 
Nineteenth  Congress — ^the  National  Journal  copied  a 
series  of  ^^Bemarks"  on  the  subject  of  a  Home  Depart- 
ment which  had  appeared  in  the  American  Athenaeum. 
"We  shall  feel  grateful,**  concluded  the  writer  in  the 
Athenaeum,  **if  any  gentlemen  will  favour  us  with  a 
paper  on  this  subject,  writing  in  a  truly  national  spirit, 

26,  and  28,  1825.    Woodward  eommimieated  some  of  hia  ideas  to  l£adi« 
son.     Writings  of  Madison  (ed«  Hunt),  IX,  206  if. 

a  Memoirs,  VI,  532-533. 

^Begister  of  Debates,  18  Cong.,  2  sesa.  (1824-1825),  I,  740. 
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and  tending  to  elnoidate  the  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages that  may  be  expected  to  result  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Home  Department  for  the  United 
States/' 

John  Qnincy  Adams  was  the  first  President  after 
Madison  to  call  public  attention  to  the  need  of  an  addi- 
tional execntive  department.  Under  the  obligation  of 
an  ''indispensable  duty,"  he  did  so  in  his  first  annual 
message  of  December  6.  Remarking  that  '^the  Depart- 
ments of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of  the  Interior,  which 
early  after  the  formation  of  the  Government  had  been 
united  in  one,  continue  so  united  to  this  time,  to  the 
unquestionable  detriment  of  the  public  service,"  he 
went  on  to  refer  deferentially  to  Madison 's  suggestion 
and  said: 

The  exigencies  of  the  public  service  and  its  unavoidable 
deficiencies  ....  have  added  yearly  cumulative  weight  to 
the  considerations  presented  by  him  as  persuasive  to  the 
measure,  and  in  recommending  it  to  your  deliberations  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  influence  of  his  high  authority  in  aid  of 
the  undoubting  convictions  of  my  own  experience.^ 

Both  Madison  and  Adams  could  speak  with  all  the 
more  authority  on  the  subject  because  they  had  each 
had  eight  years  of  experience  as  Secretaries  of  State 
before  they  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  Prpsidency. 
This  recommendation  of  President  Adams  had  been 
carefully  discussed  by  the  Cabinet  before  it  was  made 
public,  as  we  know  from  the  record  of  the  Memoirs,^ 
Bush  of  the  Treasury  Department  urged  the  immediate 

^Messages  and  Papers,  U,  315. 
» VII,  6263. 
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communication  of  the  reconmiendation  in  the  message. 
Clay,  Secretary  of  State,  while  admitting  that  a  new 
executive  department  **was  of  most  urgent  necessity," 
was  inclined  to  believe  that  Congress  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  take  any  action  in  the  matter.  Nevertheless, 
the  House  promptly  sought  light  on  the  subject, 
appointing  a  special  committee,  of  which  Daniel  Web- 
ster was  chairman.*  Little  could  Webster  have 
dreamed  that  his  interest  in  the  subject,  first  aroused 
in  1825,  was  to  continue  over  an  interval  of  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  that  finally  he  was  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  the  passing  of  the  bill  of  1849  which 
actually  established  the  Interior  Department. 

On  the  evening  of  December  16,  Webster  called  on 
the  President  for  the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of 
obtaining  from  Adams  his  ideas.  The  President,  like 
Clay,  was  in  doubt  about  the  attitude  of  Congress 
toward  any  such  measure.  From  his  record  of  the 
interview  with  Webster  the  reader  may  obtain  a  clear 
impression  of  his  thought. 

I  said  [wrote  Adams],  if  it  was  possible  in  any  manner  to 
obtain  this  from  Congress  it  must  be  by  a  very  short  Act, 
expressing  in  very  general  terms  the  objects  committed  to  it — 
the  internal  correspondence,  the  roads  and  canals,  the  Indians 
and  the  Patent  Office.  I  referred  him  to  the  papers  of  Judge 
Woodward  on  a  Home  Department  in  the  National  Journal, 
but  observed  that  was  a  plan  upon  a  scale  much  too  large  for 
the  approbation  of  Congress,  to  begin  with.  I  have  indeed 
no  expectation  of  success  with  this  Congress  for  any  such 
establishment  even  upon  the  simplest  plan  * 

^Memoirs,  VII,  83;   Register  of  Debates,  19  Cong.,  I  sess.   (1825- 
1826),  p.  797. 

X  Memoirs,  VII,  83-84. 
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The  interview  was  apparently  only  the  starting- 
point  in  the  search  for  information.  In  the  following 
January  Webster  addressed  a  letter  on  the  subject  to 
the  four  heads  of  departments.  Clay,  Bush,  Barbour, 
and  Southard.  For  some  unknown  reason  Wirt,  the 
Attorney-General,  was  ignored.  Clay  gave  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  letter,  then  answered  it  at  length, 
approving  the  general  plan  and  stating  reasons  why  a 
Home  Department  seemed  to  him  necessary.  Bush 
declared  himself  too  inexperienced  in  the  business  of 
the  Treasury  Department  to  have  any  decided  opinion 
to  offer.  Barbour  acknowledged  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  have  pensions  and  Indian  affairs  off  his  shoulders  as 
Secretary  of  War.  Southard  found  his  tasks  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  not  specially  burdensome.^ 

That  a  bill  was  not  only  contemplated,  but  was 
actually  in  course  of  formulation  at  the  time,  would 
appear  from  Adams  *s  reference  on  January  24  to  '  *  the 
proposed  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Home  Depart- 
ment, * '  for  the  President  added  that  *  *  the  duties  to  be 
assigned  to  it  will  be  taken  almost  entirely  from  the 
Departments  of  State  and  of  War. ' '"  But  the  evidence 
after  this  on  the  progress  of  the  matter  is  scant.  It  is 
certain  that  no  definite  action  on  the  subject  was  taken 
by  Congress  in  1826,  although  on  May  22,  the  last  day 
of  the  session,  a  report  was  made  to  the  House  and  was 
placed  on  file.*   The  subject  seems  never  again  during 

^Senate  Documents,  21  Cong.,  1  sess.  (1829-1830),  vol.  II,  No.  109, 
pp.  13.      Here  will  be  foand  the  correspondence. 

»  Memoirs,  VII,  109. 

•  Printed  in  Senate  Documents,  21  Cong.,  1  sess.  (1829-1830),  vol.  II, 
No.  109.    The  Report  omits  the  text  of  a  bill  in  a  waj  which  leads  onel 
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Adams's  term  to  have  come  before  Congress.  But 
Adanu  did  not  forget  it,  tot  aa  late  as  1889,  in  a  pi^ier 
read  before  tke  New  Tork  matorioal  Soeietj  on  "Tha 
JnUtoe  of  tiie  Oonatttotion,"  be  tben  dqploied  Aa 
abeenoe  of  a  Hmne  Department  * 

Prendent  JadoKui,  Hke  Ua  predoeaaaor,  Adama,  waa 
impressed  b7  the  jnstnem  of  Madiaon's  plea  fbr  an 
additumal  ezeoutiTe  department  He  gave  tin  anfajeot 
brief  oonaideration  in  bia  first  annual  measage  of 
Deoember,  1829.  TbB  State  Department  bad  ftam  an 
early  period,  as  be  remaned,  been  overburdened  wi& 
bnainess  owing  to  many  oonplioationa  in  oor  foreign 
relations.  These  relatuma,  moreover,  bad  bem  very 
miujh  extended  beoanse  of  large  additi«ms  mads  to  Um 
nomber  of  independent  nationa.  The  rsmedy  pro- 
p<»ed,  the  eetabliabment  of  a  Home  Departanrat,  had 
not  met  favorable  attention  from  Congreas '  *on  aeeount 
of  its  supposed  tendency  to  increase  gradually  and 
imperceptibly,  the  already  too  strong  bias  of  the 
federal  system  toward  the  exercise  of  authority  not 
delegated  to  it."  Aooordingty,  in  view  of  the  popular 
expression  of  opposition,  he  was  himself  diaiuclined  to 
revive  the  old  recommendation.  Appreciating,  how- 
ever, the  importance  of  somehow  relieving  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  larger  burdens,  he  ventured  to  call  the 
attention  of  Congress  to  the  problem." 

to  think  th&t  Mmehow  tha  text  might  have  bam  loat  bofora  the  Bapoit 

**  The  Jubilee  of  the  CtHultinttoo,  A  Diseonrae  deliTored  at  tha  raqnoat 
of  the  Naw  York  Hiatoriul  Soeiat;^,  in  the  Citjr  of  Naw  York,  ob 
Tneadaj,  the  30th  of  April,  1839  (New  Tork:  18S0),  p.  77. 

ti  Ueuaget  and  Paptn,  U,  461-M2. 
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bo  respond  to  tbe  si^SKStioiL 
They  oMleftTorel  to  reorguiiBe  the  office  of  the  Attor- 
nejjQ&MSTwl — a  matter  that  Jai^son  considered  of 
paramount  importanoe — and  carried  out  some  slight 
alterations  in  that  office  during  the  spring  of  1S30.* 
The  debates  on  the  matter  in  the  Senate  show  clearly 
that  Webster,  Rowan  of  Kentncky,  and  Barton  of  Mis- 
souri all  favored  a  Home  Department.  One  thing  was 
perfectly  obvious  at  this  time:  the  incongruity  in 
having  Indian  afEsirs  under  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
Patent  Office  in  the  State  Department,  and  a  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  who  was  obliged  by  law  to  consider 
and  decide  innumerable  problons  connected  with  the 
public  lands.** 

Just  before  his  retironent  from  the  Presidency 
Jackson  put  himself  on  record  regarding  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  executive  departments,  refer- 
ring to  the  ability  and  integrity  with  which  those 
departments  had  been  conducted.^  Somehow  Jack- 
son's principal  officers,  it  would  seem,  got  on  very 
well  without  a  Home  Department.  But  the  topic  of  a 
Home  Department  cropped  up  in  the  newspapers  occa- 
sionally after  Jackson's  term,  for  administrative 
burdens  were  constantly  increasing  and  seemed  to 

o  See  supra,  chapter  VII,  p.  173. 

^Begisier  of  Debates  (1829-1830),  vol.  VI,  Ft.  I,  pp.  276,  323  324.  A 
text-book  of  the  time  remarked:  "It  is  the  opinion  of  many  intelligent 
persons,  that  the  labors  of  eondueting  the  government  could  be  more 
easOy  and  correctly  performed  hj  the  establishment  of  a  Home  Depart- 
ment .  .  .  ."  William  Sullivan,  The  Political  Class  Book  (Boston: 
1831),  p.  90. 

*^  Messages  and  Papers,  m,  259. 


domand  more  oueful  diitnaLti«tiou  fhan  Huj  had  jat 
TBodTed.* 

rv 

PzoBidaBt  Polk  followed  JaokBon's  lead  in  move  myn 
tiian  one.  like  Jadkeon  he  oalied  attention  in  hie  fint 
annual  meeaage  of  Deoomber,  1845,  to  flie  noeeerity  of 
relieving  the  exeaative  departments  hy  redietribntinff 
vaiiouB  dntiee  among  theuL  The  adnunisiratm 
organisatiims  seemed  to  him  in  many  plaoea  to  he  out  of 
joint  He  oommsnted  espedali^  on  the  duties  of  a 
domestic  natore  idiioh  rested  on  tiie  shonldera  td  tin 
Seoietaiy  of  Stat^  and  suggeated  that  tiie  Patoot  Office 
mi^t  well  be  transferred  to  tiie  office  of  the  Attomsy- 
OeneraL  The  tone  of  the  reoommendations  was  not 
robust  and  strong.  The  reoumnoidatuHia  eoimded  aa 
/  thon^^  Polk  himself  doubted  lather,  under  tiie  ear- 
cnmstances  of  trouble  with  Mexico  over  the  Texas 
situation,  Congress  would  be  inclined  to  undertake 
measures  of  administrative  reform*  No  such  meas- 
ures at  any  rate  were  undertaken,  for  the  war  with 
Mexico  soon  absorbed  attention  and  concentrated  con- 
greasional  effort  on  other  matters.  Yet  the  results  of 
fthe  war — particularly  the  aoqoisitioti  of  territory  from 
Mexico — and  the  control  of  the  Oregon  country  as  the 
outcome  of  tiie  treaty  of  1846,  were  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  ultimate  attainment  of  a  new  department 
in  1849. 

•■National  htetUgeneer,  Octobw  21,  Deotmber  8,  ISCL  Tb«  Cte- 
einnati  Octette  Kbont  thia  timo  ma  Tigoniiia  in  its  approrml  of  tha 
project  for  a  Home  Depftrtniwt. 

<■  Mettaget  and  Fapert,  TV,  414, 
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Polk's  Cabinet  was  carefully  selected.  It  contained 
several  men  of  marked  ability :  James  Buchanan  was 
Secretary  of  State ;  William  L.  Marcy  was  Secretary 
of  War;  and  Robert  J.  Walker  was  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  It  was  Walker  who  was  largely  responsible  ••  y  / 
for  arousing  Congress  to  an  appreciation  of  the  vital 
need  for  the  act,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  was  organized  in  March,  1849. 

Bom  in  1801  and  educated  in  Pennsylvania,  Robert 
J.  Walker,  while  a  young  man,  moved  to  Natchez,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  there  allied  himself  to  some  extent  to 
southern  interests.  A  lawyer  by  profession,  he  showed 
from  early  manhood  a  vigorous  interest  in  politics  and 
gained  a  leading  position  in  advocating  the  candidacy 
of  Andrew  Jackson  for  the  Presidency.  Like  Jackson 
he  opposed  nullification  and  the  re-chartering  of  the 
United  States  Bank.  He  favored  the  Independent 
Treasury  system.  Although  an  owner  of  slaves,  he 
could  not  approve  many  features  of  the  slavery 
regime.  Entering  the  national  Senate  from  Missis- 
sippi at  about  the  age  of  thirty-five,  he  was  soon  made 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
and  engaged  actively  in  the  work  of  lawmaking.  He 
was  an  indefatigable  expansionist,  first  favoring  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Texas  republic, 
and  later,  in  1844,  arguing  for  its  annexation  to  the 
United  States.  His  fellow-citizens  of  Mississippi 
marked  him  as  their  choice  for  the  Vice-Presidency  in 
the  campaign  of  1844.  His  selection  the  next  year  by 
President  Polk  as  head  of  the  Treasury  Department 
fostered  ability  already  apparent  and  gave  him  new 
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and  tmexpected  opportunities  to  reveal  nnosnal  powers 
in  eonatmctive  etatesmanship.  His  first  report  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasmy  raised  a  storm  of  debate 
and  led  to  the  so-called  Walker  Tariff  Act  of  1846,  of 
which  he  was  in  reality  the  framer.  During  his  later 
Hfe  he  acted  for  a  brief  time  (1857)  as  governor  of 
Kansas,  then  in  a  condition  of  tnrmoiL  WheD  the  war 
broke  out  between  the  states  in  1861,  Walker  stood 
loyally  by  Lincoln's  administration  and  worked  for  it. 
He  was  for  a  time  employed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  financial  agent  and  expert  on  business  that 
took  him  to  Enrope  where  he  was  able  to  negotiate 
some  heavy  loans  for  the  Union  cause.  He  died  in 
Washington,  in  November,  1869.*' 

On  December  9, 1848,  after  serving  nearly  four  years 
at  the  head  of  tiie  Treasury  Department,  Walker  ma 
moved  to  make  certain  definite  reoommendationa  to 
ICongress  in  Ms  last  annual  report,  for  the  purpose  not 
only  of  relieving  the  Treasury  Department  from  bur- 
dens, but  also  of  altering  the  administrative  organiza- 
tion in  such  a  manner  as  ultimately  to  promote — as  he 
explained — ^the  interests  of  the  American  people.  His 
report  was  dated  four  days  later  than  Polk's  last 
annual  message.  There  was  a  patriotic  note  in 
Walker's  suggestions  that  could  not  have  escaped  even 
a  casnal  reader.  Indeed  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  considered  the  report  as 
his  valedictory  word  to  the  American  people,  deliv- 

^ Demoeratie  Beview  (Febra&r?,  1645),  XVI,  157-164;  Green  Bag, 
ZV,  1D1-1D6;  American  Hittoricai  Beview,  X,  357;  Appleton,  Cyclopaedia 
of  American  Biography,  VI,  329;  Tannig,  Tariff  flwiory,  5th  ed.,  p.  114. 
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ered,  as  it  was,  from  a  position  of  marked  prominence. 
His  suggestions  on  administrative  organization  are 
worthy  of  careful  attention,  for  behind  them  were  ripe 
experience  and  association  with  men  and  measures  of 
a  momentous  epoch.  Inevitably  they  reflected  the 
administrative  deficiencies  of  an  earlier  time. 

At  the  outset  of  his  suggestions  Walker  was  perhaps 
unduly  deferential  to  the  supposed  wisdom  of  Con- 
gress in  respect  to  any  action  that  that  body  might  be 
inclined  to  take.  However,  he  began  his  considera- 
tions by  asserting  that  the  Treasury  organization  was 
defective  and  that  its  deficiencies  made  it  peculiarly 
burdensome  to  any  man  at  its  head.  In  his  view  there 
was  real  danger  lest  the  department  might  be  broken 
down  by  the  very  weight  of  its  own  machinery. 

Its  varied  and  important  duties  [he  declared] ,  with  the  rapid  ^ 
increase  of  our  area,  business  and  population,  can  scarcely 
be  all  promptly  and  properly  performed  by  any  one  secre- 
tary. Tet  in  detaching  any  of  its  duties  from  this  depart- 
ment, the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  impair  the  unity, 
simplicity,  and  efficiency  of  the  system  ....  there  are 
important  public  duties  having  no  necessary  connexion  with 
commerce  or  -finance,  that  could  be  most  advantageously 
separated  from  the  treasury,  and  devolved  upon  a  new 
department ^ 

This  comment  led  Walker  to  the  presentation  of  a 
positive  plan  for  the  new  department  which  should  be 
placed  under  a  ''head'' — ^*'to  be  called  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  inasmuch  as  his  duties  would  be  con- 

^Executive  Doewnents,  30  Cong.,  2  seas.  (1848-1849),  II,  Doc  7, 
p.  35. 
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nected  with  tliose  branches  of  the  public  service  .... 
associated  with  our  domestic  affairs.    The  duties  of 

itlus  iwv  department ....  wooid  ba  groat  uad  iiaptuc- 
tanty  tnOy  equal  to  tiuwe  appertainiiiff  to  the  heMl  of 
ai^  other  department  except  the  treanuy. "* 

In  Walker's  plan  there  were  fire  definite  prqpoaip 
,  tions,  all  of  whidb  were  invotred  later  in  the  aot  of 
1819.  ]JL  the  new  dqtartment  he  wonld  place,  first,  flia 
work  of  the  G«iieral  Land  Office.  Second,  he  would 
reUevttthe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  sundry  dnliea 
of  supervision  whidi  had  no  necessary  otumection  with 
finance,  but  were  caDcemed  with  the  expenses  of  fbe 
oonrta  of  the  United  States.  Third,  Indian  aftain 
should-  have  a  place  in  the  new  department.  Fourtii, 
the  Patent  Ofiloe,  taken  £rom  Hu  snpervinon  of  tiie 
State  Department,  ahonld  come  under  tiie  Secretary  of 
the  Literior.  Einally,  the  FenaiiHt  Offloe,  a  burden  to 
the  War  Department,  should  also  find  a  place  under 
the  new  offidal. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Land  Office,  Walker  was 
especially  detailed  and  informing.  "The  business  of 
the  Land  Office,"  be  wrote,  "occupies  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  time  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
every  day,  and  his  duties  connected  therewith  must  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  accession  of  onr  immense 
domain  in  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  and  California, 
especially  in  connexion  with  their  valuable  mineral 
lands,  their  private  land  claims,  and  conjQicting  titles. 
From  aU  decisions  of  the  Commissioner  ....,'*  he 
continued,  "an  appeal  lies  to  the  Secretary  of  the 

*  Bxeattive  DoewmenU,  op.  eit.,  p.  37. 
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Treasury. ' '  Then  he  added  this  comment  from  his  own 
experience : 

I  have  pronounced  judgment  in  upwards  of  five  thousand 
cases,  involving  land  titles,  since  the  tenth  of  March,  1845. 
These  are  generally  judicial  questions  ....  requiring  often 
great  labor  and  research,  and  having  no  necessary  connexion 
with  the  duties  of  the  Treasury  Department."^ 

Indian  affairs  called  forth  this  statement : 

The  duties  now  performed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
AfEairs  are  most  numerous  ....  and  must  be  vastly 
increased  with  the  great  number  of  tribes  scattered  over 
Texas,  Oregon,  New  Mexico,  and  California.  ....  These 
duties  do  not  necessarily  appertain  to  war,  but  to  peace,  and 
to  our  domestic  relations  with  those  tribes.  ....  This  most 
important  bureau,  then,  should  be  detached  from  the  War 
Department,  with  which  it  has  no  necessary  connexion.^ 

About  two  months  after  Walker  *s  report  had 
appeared,  Samuel  F.  Vinton  of  Ohio,  a  leading  Whig 
and  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  in 
the  House,  presented  a  bill  approved  by  his  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Department  of  the 
Interior."  Vinton  promptly  acknowledged  that  it  had 
been  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the 
special  request  of  the  committee.  ''The  bill,''  he 
declared,  ''with  one  or  two  unimportant  alterations 
....  was  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. '  *  Some  time  during  the  pre- 
vious month  of  January  it  appeared  that  Vinton  had 

» Ihid,,  p.  35. 
n  Ihid.f  p.  36. 
BFebruaiy  12,  1849. 
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visited  Walter  and  had  then  nigantty  nqnerted  1dm  to 

prepare  a  hUL* 

*fy^  ^Hiia  notable  origin  of  t^  measnie  aioiiMd  not  a 

^  ^  woTd  of  oomment  in  the  debates  in  the  Honae.   One  of 

^  ^-  the  leaa  conspianonB  SenatoTS,  howerer,  was  moved  to 

lonark  fliat  it  should  have  been  '*a  oatnnet  measnreL" 

Laok  of  oo-operation  on  the  part  of  the  other  pri&eqtal 

officers  tended  in  his  (^nnion  to  oondemn  it." 

The  House  shoved  some  oppontion  to  the  UIL 
Howell  Cobb  of  Georgia,  in  the  lead  of  the  faoattla 
elonents,  gave  three  Teasons  for  opposing  the  hilL  He 
dwelt  at  some  lengtti  on  the  fact  that  no  preeedinig 
Congress  had  ever  been  willing  to  sanotiim  snah  a 
measure.  He  showed  that  a  new  department  wonld 
inorease  ocmaiderahly  the  federal  patronage.  Hore* 
over,  it  was  certain,  he  argued,  to  add  "another  oaliinat 
officer  to  the  Government."*  Bat  Oobb  and  Ins  fol- 
lowers failed  to  convince.  On  February  15  the  Inll 
passed  the  House  by  one  hundred  and  twelve  yeas  to 
seventy-eight  nays."  This  step  had  hardly  been  accom- 
plished when  John  O.  Palfrey  of  Massachusetts,  the 
historian,  moved  to  amend  the  title  by  striking  oat 
"Department  of  the  Interior"  and  substituting  for  it 
"Home  Department.""  This  suggestion  of  Palfrey, 
truly  doctrinaire  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
reference  in  the  text  of  the  bill  to  anything  bnt  a 
Department  of  the  Interior,  fixed  the  title  in  law  with 

BConffrMtwfMl  Slob«,  30  Gong.,  2  mm.  (184S-1849),  ZX,  S14. 
H/btd,  p.  687.    Alien  of  Ohio,  Ihrelt  3. 
KJMd.,  p.  sie. 
I* /bid.,  p.  043. 
■  /bid.,  p.  5U. 
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an  incongndty  that  did  not  escape  later  comment. 
Both  Ewing  and  Stuart,  first  and  third  Secretaries  of 
the  Interior,  referred  to  the  matter." 

The  Senate  discussions  over  the  bill  were  vigorous 
and  at  times  acrid.  They  were  confined,  however,  to 
a  single  day  and  evening  session,  for  the  bill  was  not 
reported  by  Senator  R.  M.  T.  Hunter  of  Virginia  until 
March  3,  the  last  day  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress. 
Hunter  was  mild  in  his  opposition  by  comparison  with 
his  colleague.  Senator  James  M.  Mason,  grandson  of 
Colonel  George  Mason,  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  of  1787.  Mason  made  quite  the  most  bitter 
protest  against  the  bill  that  the  record  of  debate 
shows ;  and  he  was  seconded  in  his  position  by  John  C. 
Calhoun.  The  leaders  of  the  small  Senate  majority 
that  favored  the  measure  were  Daniel  Webster  of 
Massachusetts  and  Jefferson  Davis  of  Mississippi. 
Both  these  men  argued  ably  and  well.  The  bill  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one  yeas  to  twenty-five 
nays." 

The  particular  note  sounded  by  the  Senate  opposi- 
tion at  different  times  in  the  course  of  the  debate  was 
first  suggested  by  Hunter."  It  was  not  a  new  note,  for 
Jackson's  quick  ear  had  detected  it  as  far  back  as 
1829,  and  it  was  probably  even  then  well  known.  It 
was  the  expression  of  fear  of  any  tendency  that 
seemed  likely  to  increase,  however  imperceptibly,  the 
bias  of  the  federal  system  toward  authority  not  clearly 
delegated.     The  proposal  in   1849  to  create  a  new 

SB  See  Note  2  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
"  Globe,  30  Cong.,  2  sees.,  p.  680. 
« Ibid,,  pp.  670  ff. 
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departiiient—even  tiwngh  tbemore  ma  ivmiij  HanMly 
more  tlm  a  Teftdjnstmait  of  ooBtuig  ragsniiaiioB — 
aroiued  this  fear  in  a  »w#nwwi-  not  eaiy  to  midentaiid. 
The  fear  waa  nqmsBed  in  aome  vaiiefy  of  wi^b. 

iix.  President,"  exclaimed  OaDioim,  "there  ia  Maw- 
thing  oininoaB  in  the  expzennon,  'The  Seoretarjr  of  flw 
Literior.*  Thia  QoTermmnt ....  ma  made  to  take 
ohai^  of  the  exterior  relatione  of  tin  Statee.  And 
if  tiiere  had  been  no  exterior  relationa,  tiie  Federal 
Goremment  mmld  never  have  existed.  ....  Sir,  tin 
name  'Intezior  D^tartment'  itself  indieates  a  great 
ohange  in  the  pnbHo  mind.  ....  Everytidng  ixpoD.  tita 
faiea  of  God's  eaitii  will  go  into  the  Home  Daqpart- 
ment"*^  Senator  miee  of  Oonneetieat  felt  that  "tiia 
irtiole  tendeni7  of  tiiis  Gorerament  ia  ....  to  foater 
and  enlarge  tile  exeontive  pow«r  wfaidi  is  beenimng  m 
maelBtram  to  ewaDow  np  all  the  poww  of  tiie  Qowvnt- 
mont."" 

To  Senator  Mason  the  bill  for  the  new  department 
seemed  a  project  destined  to  place  iadDstrial  pnrsoits 
and  other  interior  concerns  under  the  management  of 
the  general  goTemment.  He  oonld  not  avoid  the  sec- 
tional note : 

Are  we  to  increase  this  central  power  1  More  e^>ecially  are 
we  who  belong  to  the  Sonth — ^who  have  very  little  more 
interest  in  this  country  than  to  have  the  protection  of  oor 
independence  with  the  other  States ;  from  whom  a  great  part 
of  the  revenne  is  drawn,  and  to  whom  very  little  of  it  is 
returned ;  who  pay  eveTything  to  Federal  power,  and  receive 
nothing  for  it.  ...  . 

■>  Otobe,  30  CoDg.,  i  MM.,  p.  672. 
fliid.,  p.  «71. 
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A  little  further  along  he  declared : 

We  have  yet  8ome  hope,  although  it  may  be  impaired  by  the 
experience  of  every  day,  that  the  State  organizations  will  yet 
outlive  the  overshadowing  influence  of  this  Federal  (Jovem- 
ment.** 

Into  this  confusion  of  thought  and  juggling  with 
words  there  came  the  clearer  ideas  of  such  men  as 
Webster  and  Davis.  **Why  call  this  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior!**  asked  Webster  in  response  to  Cal- 
houn's rhetoric  about  a  title.  ^'The  impression  seems 
to  be  that  we  are  going  to  carry  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment further  into  the  interior I  do  not  so 

^  understand  it.  Where  is  the  power  f  It  is  only  that 
certain  powers  heretofore  exercised  by  certain  agents 
are  to  be  exercised  by  other  agents.  That  is  the  whole 
of  it.****  To  Webster,  grown  old  in  active  efforts  for 
his  country's  welfare,  his  mind  filled  with  recollections 
of  the  past,  the  historic  aspect  of  the  measure  must 
have  been  deeply  significant.  ''As  far  back  as  the  time 
of  Mr.  Monroe,  *  *  he  said, ' '  and  up  to  this  time,  persons 
most  skilled  and  of  the  most  experience  in  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Government,  have  recommended  the 

creation  of  some  other  department Gentlemen 

can  remember  what  ....  Mr.  Madison  said  on  that 
subject.  *  *    Then,  in  another  vein,  he  added : 

It  is  said,  but  not  very  conclusively,  that  we  create  offices 

from  time  to  time,  and  make  additions  to  salaries 

Well,  the  country  is  increasing ;  the  business  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  increasing;  there  is  a  great  deal  more  work  to  be 
done This  bill   may  not  be   perfect But   the 

« Ihid,,  p.  672. 
•*  Ihid,,  p.  677. 
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popular  bnndi  ml  the  Lepriatnra  hH  pMnd  iL  tt  ii  km. 
It  ii  mr  cfpiiaaa.  fhat  tiiera  k  a  gametX  tarn  in  tha  aooatoj 
thtt  mne  msh  proviiiaii  ii  naBBtry." 

Jefferaon  Davia  was  not  forgetful  of  the  ftovee  oi  an 
appeal  to  the  past.  He  raniuded  hia  f  ellov  Senatoia 
that  Boreral  of  the  gnat  "^^^liiuan  Prendeiita  wm 
belierers  in  the  ideal  of  the  hilL  Bnt  periiapa  Ida  par^ 
tionlar  oontribotion  to  the  debate  waa  Ua  xefenniM  in 
the  following  paaaage  to  the  import  of  the  Ull  to  flw 
"new  Statea,"  among  whidi  Misaiarippi  waa  at  tida 
time  reiAoned.  '*I  feel  a  wry  peonUar  interest  in 
tiiia  meaaore,"  he  aaaerted,  "aa  ereiy  one  who  eoniea 
fnon  a  new  State  nmat  feeL"  Then  he  said: 

We  ue  peopUng  the  pnblie  Undii  tiie  inhafaitaiiti  of  tte  old 
StatM  an  die  people  of  e(niiiiua<ee.  The  Ti'inemy  bekngi  to 
tM  in  oommon.  The  BeeretariM  of  the  Tremuy  mat  be  tikwi 
bom  tboie  vmtimm  of  the  oovntty  iiliere  ttaj  have  ftaiita 

eommerce,  and  therefore  they  are  men  wlio  are  not  ao  inti- 
mately connected  and  acquainted  with  the  relations  and 
interesta  of  the  public  landa  in  the  new  States.** 

The  implication  was  obvious  that  the  interests  of  the 
new  and  the  inland  states  were  likely  to  be  better 
guarded  if  the  new  department  could  be  established. 
To  several  Democrats  the  fact  that  a  new  cabinet 
ofQcer  would  have  to  be  appointed  was  a  disturbing 
thought.  "We  are  assuming  that  those  who  are  to 
succeed  us  require  more  advisers  than  we  have  had; 
we  are  doing  that  thing  which  they  ought  to  do,  if  they 
think  it  is  required."" 

M  Globe,  30  Cong.,  2  mbb.,  p.  071. 
"  Ibid.,  pp.  M8-670. 
« Ibid.,  p.  670. 
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To  the  reader  of  the  debates  of  1849  the  balance  of 
argument  seems  strongly  in  favor  of  the  measure.  So 
thought  the  majority  in  both  Senate  and  House.  Late 
on  the  night  of  March  3  the  bill  was  presented  to 
President  Polk  for  his  signature.  It  was  a  long  bill — 
too  long  to  have  received  any  very  careful  considera- 
tion from  Polk  during  these  last  hours  of  his  Presi- 
dency. **I  had  serious  objections  to  it/*  wrote  Polk 
several  weeks  later  in  his  Diary,  ''but  they  were  not 
of  a  constitutional  character  and  I  signed  it  with  reluc- 
tance.  I  fear  its  consolidating  tendency.  I  apprehend 
its  practical  operation  will  be  to  draw  power  from  the 
states,  where  the  Constitution  has  reserved  it,  and  to 
extend  the  jurisdiction  and  power  of  the  U.  S.  by 
construction  to  an  unwarrantable  extent.  Had  I  been 
a  member  of  Congress  I  would  have  voted  against  it. ' ' 

In  Polk's  eyes  the  measure  was  inexpedient.  It  is 
altogether  probable  that,  had  he  had  more  time,  he 
would  have  vetoed  it.**  But  fortunately  the  long 
struggle  ended  as  it  did.  Three  days  later,  on  March 
6,  President  Taylor  sent  to  the  Senate  the  name  of 
Thomas  Ewing  of  Ohio  as  first  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  On  March  8  Ewing,  duly  commissioned, 
entered  upon  his  duties,  taking  his  place  as  seventh 
member  of  the  Cabinet. 


The  plan  of  an  Interior  Department  in  1848-1849 
was  essentially  a  Democratic  measure  in  its  source.  It 
was  the  direct  result  of  the  pressure  of  administrative 

«  The  Diary  of  James  K.  Polk  during  his  Presidency,  IV,  371-372. 
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I  bordeiu.  Them  is  no  evideiiae  to  ihow  iliat  guaenl 
oi^nion  oatride  admiiiiatTstiT«  or  oongrwrionri  ordM 
had  anytiung  iriiatover  to  do  with  it  It  wu  eertainly 
not  the  ontoome  of  irideBpnad  daauuid  or  popular 
preasnie. 

The  eetabliahment  of  the  department  waa  mainly 
dependent  npon  a  Honse  of  Bepreeentativ«B  oonlain- 
ing  a  BDUiU  Whig  majorify  (one  hundred  and  aenotem 
Whigs  and  one  hundred  and  ekren  Demoerata)  and 
upon  a  Demooratio  Senate  (thirty-six  Danoerata  and 
twenty-two  Whigs)."  CSnamstanees  and  a  few  dlear- 
headed  men  happity  oomfained  to  enf  oRM  its  need.  Ttm 
war  with  Hezioo  was  over  and  settled.  The  new 
n^ions  added  to  the  national  domain  during  Polk's 
tenn  had  increased  or  wore  litely  to  inoreaae  the  har- 
dens of  administration  to  sooh  an  extent  aa  to  make 
the  demand  for  a  new  administratiTe  officdal  and  organ- 
ization imperatlTe."  The  ofiScial,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Department,  was  conceived  of  as  one  who 
wonid  natnrally  assume  the  rank  and  position  of  a 
cabinet  member.  His  department  was  bonnd  to 
increase  the  range  of  the  federal  patronage.  Eiiowl- 
edge  of  these  facts  served  inevitably  in  Congress  to 
smooth  the  way  of  the  measnre  among  Whig  partisans, 
for  Taylor  was  abont  to  take  office  as  a  Whig  President 
in  snccession  to  a  Democratic  regime.  Mnch  was  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  plan.  It 
wonld  provide,  as  Webster  pointed  ont,  a  necessary 
organization.     The  action  of  the  Ways  and  Means 

« Globe,  30  Cong.,  2  woa.,  p.  S16. 

1*  See  Note  3  at  the  end  of  thia  chapter. 
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Committee,  together  with  the  vote  on  the  bill  in  the 
House,  afforded  some  evidence  that  the  pubUc  was 
ready  to  approve  such  a  readjustment  of  administra- 
tive work  as  would  facilitate  the  tasks  of  the  federal 
government  which  were  growing  year  by  year  more 
numerous  and  more  complicated. 

Though  familiar  to  public  men  since  the  foundation 
period  of  the  Constitution,  and  advocated  more  or  less 
forcibly  by  such  characters  as  Madison,  Monroe,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  Andrew  Jackson,  the  idea  of  a 
Department  of  the  Interior  was  newly  conceived  and 
clearly  formulated  by  an  experienced  and  public- 
spirited  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  Mississippi. 
For  the  plan  of  organization  Robert  J.  Walker  has 
never  received  from  any  historian  the  credit  that  is 
his  just  due.^  He  voiced  the  need  and  launched  the 
project  more  carefully  than  any  statesman  before  him. 
But  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  his  plan  was  skil- 
fully and  ably  supported  in  a  doubting  Senate  by  two 
such  leaders  as  Daniel  Webster  and  Jefferson  Davis. 

n  Bat  see  Schouler,  History  of  the  United  States,  V,  121. 
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1.    JtiDGS  Auffoann  B.  Woodwud  (o.  1776-1827) : 

Attention  has  already  been  called  in  CSiapter  VI  to 
Jndge  Woodward'e  pamphlet  of  1809  entitled  Co»- 
sidentUons  <m^te  Executive  €h>vemmeiU  of  the  United 
States  of  America  iFialbhaMhfU.Y^  pp.  »!).  In  1824 
Woodward  waa  again  writing  on  variooe  phases  of 
admimstratiTe  work  and  taking  a  partienlar  interest 
in  the  project  for  a  ManiB  Departmrait — &  subject,  it 
■hoold  be  said,  which  waa  not  even  mentioned  in  his 
pamphlet  of  1809.  Artides  of  hia  iHiich  I  have 
obserred  will  be  fonnd  in  the  files  of  the  National 
Journal  of  Washington,  D.  0^  aa  foUowa : 

Jlpzil  a,  1824.  "On  tha  Nmm&tr  and  Inqmrtance  of  a 
Dqwrtment  of  Dommtie  Ublam,  in  tlie  QovenimetU  e2 
the  United  States." 

Mi^  29.  "On  the  Distribation  of  the  Bureaux  in  a  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Affairs :  Supplementary  to  the  diacoBaioa 
on  the  necessity  and  importance  of  a  Department  of 
Domestic  Affairs. . . . ." 

May  27  to  August  31.  At  interrala  between  these  datee  there 
appeared  about  a  dozen  articles  on  The  Presidency. 
These,  together  with  the  two  for^[oing  articles,  were 
collected  and  printed  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  entitled : 
The  Preaidency  of  the  United  States,  by  A.  B.  Wood- 
ward (New  York:  1825,  pp.  88).  The  copyright  date  of 
this  rare  pamphlet  was  May  21, 1825. 

April  9, 1825.  Letter  from  Willie  Bloont  to  Judge  Woodward 
of  Florida,  dated  March  14,  1825,  approving  Wood- 
ward 's  plan  of  a  Department  of  Domestic  Affairs.  Wood- 
ward's  reply. 
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May  21.    Letter  of  Major  H.  Lee  to  Judge  Woodward,  dated 
April  14.    Woodward 's  reply. 

In  the  National  Intelligencer  of  Washingtoiiy  D.  C, 
of  April  23,  26,  and  28, 1825,  Woodward's  two  articles 
that  had  appeared  the  year  before  in  the  National 
Journal  of  April  24  and  May  29  were  reprinted  with  a 
brief  editorial  comment  on  April  28  in  favor  of  bis 
plans.  In  general,  Woodward  was  opposed  to  what  he 
termed  the  *  *  cabinet  system. ' '  His  writings,  however, 
do  not  leave  the  impression  that  he  had  any  very  defi- 
nite or  practical  substitute  to  offer  in  its  place.  In 
1824  he  was  appointed  federal  judge  for  the  West 
District  of  Florida  (National  Intelligencer,  February 
26, 1825).  The  probable  year  of  his  death  is  given  as 
1827  in  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biog- 
raphy, VI,  606.  He  appears  to  have  been  interested 
in  science  as  well  as  government.  Charles  Moore  has 
thrown  some  light  on  an  earlier  phase  of  Woodward  *s 
career  in  a  slight  sketch  entitled  Governor,  Judge,  and 
Priest:  Detroit,  1805-1815.  A  paper  read  before  the 
Witenagemote  on  Friday  evening,  October  the  Second, 
1891  (New  York:  pp.  24).  For  some  additional  in- 
formation about  Judge  Woodward,  see  T.  M.  Cooley's 
Michigan  (Amer.  Commonwealth  Series,  Boston :  1905), 
and  D.  G.  McCarty,  The  Territorial  "Governors  of  the 
Old  Northwest  (Iowa  City:  1910). 

2.    Act  to  establish  a  ' '  Home  Department  ^  ^  in  1849 : 

The  first  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Thomas  Ewing, 
in  his  Report  of  December  3,  1849,  wrote : 

The  department  is  named  in  the  title  **  A  Home  Department"; 
but  the  body  of  the  act  provided  that  it  shall  be  called  '*The 
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Department  of  the  Interior. ' '  The  title  of  the  act,  being  the 
part  last  adopted  in  the  process  of  enactment,  is  believed  to 
•tpTMM  ib»  intMttloii  of  CoBgnn  •■  to  the  naiM, .... 

SeoTetary  Atezander  H.  H.  Stnart  snggosted,  in  hu 
Bq;iort  of  Deoeokber  2, 1S80,  that  OongnM  itman  flie 
ambi^ty.  Bat  nothing  waa  done  nntU  the  raTinim  of 
the  Btatatea  in  1873,  irtiai  tin  department  vaa  properiy 
entitled. 

Li  reapeet  to  tlie  ineoagniity  between  flw  title  and 
the  text  of  the  aot  of  18tf ,  I  quote  from  a  penooal 
letter  on  the  p<Hnt  sent  to  me  nndn  date  of  April  18; 
1910.  hy  Hr.  IGddleton  Beaman,  then  Ubrariaa  of  tiie 
Law  Libiaiy  of  Oongreaa  and  the  Siii»eine  Oonrt : 

8o  fer  ■■  I  know,  the  title  of  the  aet  itf  1849  is  Oe  only 
*"■*■—*  in  wUeh  the  title  "^Moe  Department"  m  imaA  in 
IflgBlatkm.  w^miMtfain  of  tlw  indem  of  the  BfmMtM  at 
Large  from  1849  to  1873  diaeloees  nnmeroTU  iiutaneee  of  refer- 
ence to  this  department  as  the  "Interior  Department."  .... 
The  title  of  the  original  act  cannot  govern  the  usage,  as  the 
body  of  the  act  expressly  declared  that  the  department  ahoold 
be  called  "The  Department  of  the  Interior."  By  well  settled 
rules  of  statntory  construction  the  title  of  an  act  can  have  no 
weight  except  where  the  provisionB  of  the  act  itself  are  ambigu- 
ous. I  therefore  am  of  opinion  that  die  official  dengnation  has 
always  been  "The  Department  of  the  Interior." 

3.     Gbowth  of  thb  National  Douain  : 

The  extent  of  the  land  acquisitions  that  were  made 
to  the  United  States  in  Polk's  administration  will  be 
easily  understood  by  the  following  table,  taken  from 
ProfesBor  T.  N.  Carver's  article,  "HiBtorical  Sketch 
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of  American  Agriculture/*  in  L.  H.  Bailey's  Cyclo- 
pedia of  American  Agriculture  (1907  ff.)>  ^V,  50 


1781-1802: 
1803: 
1805: 
1812: 
1819: 
1845: 
1846: 

1848: 
1853: 


Cessions  by  the  States  819,815  square  miles. 

Louisiana  Purchase  .  877,268 

Oregon 225,948 

West  Florida       .     .     .  9,740 

Florida 54,240 

Texas 262,290 

Region  north  of  the  C!o- 

lumbia  Biver  ....  58,880 
California  and  New  Mexico  614,439 

Gadsden  Purchase      .     .  47,330 


It  should  be  noted  that  none  of  the  land  in  Texas 
belonged  to  the  public  domain^  and  that  much  of  the 
land  in  California  and  New  Mexico  had  been  granted 
to  private  individuals  before  these  regions  came  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 


GHAFTEB  XL 


NBIAB  the  ekwe  of  Mr.  Cleveland*!  first  taim  of 
aerrioe  as  President,  afanost  esustly  a  oenftuy 
after  the  government  was  inangnrated  under  Wash- 
ington, Uie  Sesretaryahip  of  AgnaiMax9  mm  estab- 
lished by  the  law  of  Febmaiy  9,  1889.^  Benlronhig 
from  1789,  the  Seoretary  of  Agiioaltiiie  waa  liie  sixft 
prindLpal  offioer  to  be  tenned  Seeretary.  The  dapait- 
ment  over  whioh  the  new  offidal  wu  to  pnaide  waa  tiie 
ei^th  to  be  oharaoterised  as  "ezeentive.**  Moxeonr, 
tiie  Seeretary  of  A^iicnlton  was  the  ei^ith  mMuber 
to  take  a  plaoe  in  the  Preodent's  Oalnnet  OonaeiL 

•Sinoe  1862  there  had  been  a  Departmoit  of  A^- 
-eoltare  over  whioh  ttiere  had  been  an  offioer  oaDed  a 
Commissioner,  but  it  had  not  been  known  hitherto  as 
an  execatiye  department.  Its  activity,  however,  had 
been  steadily  extending  for  many  years,  so  that,  nnder 
the  rearrangements  of  1889  and  some  later  statates, 
the  Department  was  seeking  the  remotest  regions  of 
the  earth  for  crops  suitable  to  the  areas  reclaimed  by 
the  government;  it  was  mapping  and  analyzing  soils, 
fostering  the  improvement  of  seeds  and  animals,  tell- 
ing the  farmer  when  and  how  and  what  to  plant,  and 
making  war  npon  diseases  of  plants,  animals  and 
insect  pests.'   From  its  origin  in  the  epoch  of  the  Civil 

1 25  jStalNiM  at  Largt,  pp.  669  If. 

iprederiek  J.  Tnnier,  "Social  Fotmb  in  American  Watorj,"  in 
dmeriean  Hifloncol  Bmieai  (Jann&rr,  Iftll),  XTI,  22S. 
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War  it  was  designed  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
American  farmers,  the  industrial  class  on  which  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  inevitably  rested. 

It  would  be  misleading  to  cite  Hamilton's  view, 
expressed  in  December,  1787,  to  the  effect  that  the 
supervision  of  agriculture  could  never  become  one  of 
the  ' '  desirable  cares  of  a  general  jurisdiction, ' "  as  at 
all  widespread  or  generally  acceptable  at  that  time. 
Yet  we  may  be  sure  that  neither  Hamilton  nor  any 
one  of  his  great  contemporaries  could  have  appre- 
ciated the  influence  on  institutions  or  the  consequences 
of  the  westward  movement  of  population,  a  movement 
beginning  about  the  close  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  continuing  for  more  than  a  century,  until  the  West 
had  been  largely  colonized,  and  there  was  no  longer  any 
really  describable  frontier  line.  The  ''westward- 
moving  tide  of  population ' '  which  has  been  character- 
ized as  ''the  greatest  fact  in  American  history*'* 
tended  to  affect  profoundly  the  whole  course  of 
domestic  federal  administration.  In  truth,  it  was  prob- 
ably the  most  fundamental  factor  among  many  that 
were  making  toward  the  estabUshment  of  a  national 
Department  of  Agriculture.  A  great  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances aroused  popular  interest  in  such  a  Depart- 
ment. Once  aroused  and  properly  directed  into  effec- 
tive channels,  this  interest  gained  more  or  less  capable 
direction  at  Washington,  and  finally  exacted  from 
somewhat  unwilling  and  preoccupied  legislators,  at  a 

^The  Federalist  (ed.  Ford),  No.  17,  p.  104.    December  5,  1787. 
*T.  N.   Carver,  "Historical  Sketch  of  American  Agriculture,"  in 
L.  H.  Bailey's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture,  IV,  55. 
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oritieal  moment  of  the  CSnl  War,  flu  daiiTed  a 

tion. 

At  the  outset  attention  ahonld  be  oallad  to  two  Bum 
of  effort,  both  of  Kiiibhhad  a  peroeptiUe  and  traeeable 
inflnwkoe  in  biinpng  about  the  eetaUiahnuait  fii  Om 
Department  in  1862  and  the  Searetafyehip  in  1889.  £a 
tiie  first  plaee^  certain  statesmen— men  hk»  Wasfafag- 
ton  iriio  were  thomselves  praetieaUy  iutwested  in 
probkms  of  &zming— ^were  apt  to  foresee  tnaa  tiie 
latter  days  of  the  «l^teenth  oentaiy  the  nHimate 
demrabilify  oi  some  fbim  of  oentral  adminiatrativa 
organisation,  oalled  variously  by  the  names  "Board," 
"BureaV*  oi  "Departnumt^"  v^iioh  mi^t  be  estah- 
Hshed  at  the  seat  of  goTranmcmt  fbr  the  purpose  ot 
reprewntinff,  understanding  and  aicBng  local  inia<- 
ests  in  farming;  As  time  advanoed,  these  men  set 
themsetres  to  iroifc  definitely  for  the  objeot  Jn  flie 
^  second  place,  from  an  early  period  of  our  history  there 
were  to  be  foimd  local  or  state  organizations  which 
were  designed  to  aid  and  foster  farming  interests. 
Many  circumstances  tended  to  bring  these  different 
organizations,  having  similar  aims,  into  co-operating 
groups  until  at  length  a  large  and  fairly  representa- 
tive agricultural  society  was  formed  which  made  one 
of  its  leading  aims  the  establishment  of  a  federal 
Department  of  Agriculture.  By  1840,  or  a  little  later, 
the  subject  was  given  new  significance  because  of  the 
widespread  feeling  that  a  proper  disposition  of  the 
public  lands  was  likely  to  have  a  marked  effect  in 
ameliorating  social  conditions.  And  this  feeling 
imdonbtedly  had  its  infiuence,  both  in  and  outside 
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GongresSy  in  enforcing  the  need  of  various  legislative 
measures,  notably  those  for  a  federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Homestead  Acts. 


During  the  colonial  period  King  and  Parliament 
had  occasionally,  but  in  rather  desultory  fashion, 
attempted  to  encourage  certain  kinds  of  agricultural 
industry.  This  accorded  well  with  the  theory  of  colon- 
ization, for  ^'the  essential  thing  was  that  the  colony 
produced  commodities  that  the  mother  country  would 
otherwise  have  to  buy  from  foreigners.  Hence  greater 
stress  was  laid  on  colonies  as  sources  of  supply,  than 
as  markets  for  British  manufactures."*  The  colonial 
legislatures  themselves,  appreciating  the  ideal,  some- 
times encouraged  such  industries  as  the  raising  of 
indigo,  mulberry  trees  for  silk  culture,  hemp,  flax,  and 
other  products  especially  desirable  to  the  home 
country.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  England  became  interested  in  manufacturing  and 
was  passing  into  the  epoch  known  as  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  it  was  still  the  ideal  that  the  colonies 
should  attend  to  agricultural  pursuits,  partly  as  a 
means  of  keeping  their  inhabitants  diverted  from 
manufacturing.  To  the  colonists  in  America  agricul- 
ture was  boimd  to  be  a  most  precious  interest. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1789  President  Washington  was 
in  correspondence  with  a  certain  Baron  PoUnitz,  who 
seems  to  have  had  a  farm  for  experimental  purposes  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  York.    In  the  early  part  of 

B  G.  L.  Beer,  British  Colonial  Policy,  1754-1765,  p.  135. 
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the  next  year,  in  the  coarse  of  Ms  first  annual  message 
to  Congress,  Washington  referred  to  agriculture  as 
a  pursuit  that  should  be  encouraged  along  with  cora- 
meroe  and  maunfaotiiree.'  Aitfaoogii  the  zeCwvoov  to 
agrienltuTe  was  rather  easnal,  it  apparently  indnaad 
PoUnitx  to  oiUDmend  to  the  Preadenfa  attwitima  tibe 
snbjeot  of  eatabUshing  an  eiperimental  taxm.  midar 
the  govermnsnt's  patronage.  Vaahington  replied 
oantioualy  to  the  snggeBtion,  aiding: 

I  know  not  iriirthflr  I  euLiritii  pnq»iat7  do  nv  tUng  dm 
at  iwnent  than  lAat  I  hare  abeadr  drae.  I  hare  \mB^A 
tta  nlqflet  in  my  ^wMh  at  the  opening  of  the  lavMit  mrioa 
of  Goograi  bofine  the  natianai  legiilatare^  It  reata  wtth 
them  to  dedde  iriiat  nwanizw  on^t  atlerwarde  to  ha  adopted 
te  pmnoting  the  ■oeeoM  of  the  peot  ohjeeti,  irideh  Ihan 


After  d|^  years  of  admimatrative  tacpnAamt  in 
his  last  annual  message,  Washington  onoe  more 
renewed  the  snbject  and  recommended  a  central  estab- 
lishment or  board  of  agricultare.'  For  the  origin  of 
the  conception  of  something  aMn  to  a  department, 
bureau  or  board  of  agricnlture  in  the  United  States 
the  student  need  go  no  farther  back  than  to  the  clos- 
ing decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This  utterance 
of  President  Washington  on  the  subject  in  1796  is 
among  the  earliest  that  can  be  foond.  The  idea 
behind  it  was  largely  the  outcome  of  certain  definite 
English  precedents. 

*  Me*iage»  and  Paperi,  I,  66. 

TBparkB,    Writrngt  of   George    WiuMngton,  X,  ttS,    81.     LatUm   of 
DM«mber  2P,  1789,  and  March  2S,  1790. 
■  MeMoge*  aiti  Paptri,  I,  202, 
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In  1793,  through  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  Sir  ^ 
John  Sinclair,  a  young  Scotch  member  of  Parliament 
and  a  writer  on  agricultural  topics,  the  government  of 
Pitt  agreed  to  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. To  Arthur  Yoimg,  Sinclair's  friend,  the  plan 
seemed  in  January,  1793,  to  be  preposterous.  **Pray, 
don't  give  Ministers  more  credit  than  they  deserve,*' 
wrote  Young  to  Sinclair.  *  *  In  manufactures  and  com- 
merce you  may  bet  securely;  but  they  never  did,  and 
never  will  do  any  thing  for  the  plough.  Your  Board 
of  Agriculture  will  be  in  the  moon ;  if  on  earth,  remem- 
ber I  am  to  be  secretary."*  About  the  middle  of  the 
following  May  the  plan,  perhaps  through  the  favoring 
influence  of  the  King  behind  it,  was  carried  through 
Parliament.  There  was  opposition.  Such  statesmen 
as  Hawkesbury,  Sheridan,  Grey,  and  Fox  felt  that  the 
measure  might  be  a  *' job"  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  government."^  But  on 
August  23  the  Board's  charter  was  sealed.  Sir  John 
Sinclair  was  made  president.  Arthur  Yoimg,  in 
accordance  with  his  wish,  was  made  secretary.  The 
English  Board  of  Agriculture,  thus  established  in  1793, 
lasted  until  1817,  in  which  latter  year  the  government 
declined  to  make  further  appropriations  for  it. 

The  organization  of  the  English  Board  was  this :  It 
was  to  be  composed,  in  the  first  place,  of  certain  gov- 
emment  officials  and  a  number  of  lay  coadjutors. 
This,  as  the  central  body,  sent  out  to  the  farmers  in  all 

•  The  Correspondence  of  the  Bight  Honourable  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart. 
(2  volt.,  London:  1831),  I,  407. 

u  Parliamentary  History,  XXX,  949  ff.    May  15,  17,  1793. 
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parts  of  England  Hats  of  qmaationa  to  be  ansirarBd. 
Some  oompete&t  peraon  waa  ehoaen  in  evwy  wattljf 
dureoted  to  draw  np  a  swmy  of  agnoottoial  oonditioiia 
there  and  to  retni:n  it  to  the  Board.  Under  audi  an 
arrangement  the  Board  was  enabled  to  appreoiafta  liia 
needa  of  the  yariona  oonntiea.  In  the  eonrae  of  tima^ 
1^  means  of  nnmerona  pnMieationa— called  "Com- 
mnnioationa''  from  18Q2  to  180&-4]ie  central  Board 
famished  much  information  to  the  farmera.  Tha 
information  waa  of  a  kind  to  keep  them  in  tondi  with 
foreign  improrementa  and  give  to  them  the  means  of 
nnderstan^Kng  new  or  adnmoed  methoda  of  agrientto^ 
Moreover,  the  Board  provided  lectorea  in  ^filEsrsni 
places,  and  offered  priiea  for  essays  on  variooa  topica 
of  importance.  Acconnt  waa  taken  in  ita  pnbHcattona 
of  the.  statistics  of  popnlation— a  snl^jeot  that  waa 
broni^t  into  prominence  by  the  anonymons  pnbBcation 
in  1798  of  Malthas 's  Essay  an  the  Principle  of  Popula- 
tion. When  this  first  Elnglish  Board  of  Agrioaltnre 
went  out  of  existence  in  1817,  there  were  numerous 
local  organizations  which  were  competent  (if  not 
actually  designed)  to  carry  on  the  educational  work  so 
well  started.  Among  these  were  the  Smithfield  Club, 
the  Highland  Society,  and  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Agricultural  Society." 
Sir  John  Sinclair  was  an  enthusiast  in  whatever  he 

u  Besides  references  already  eited,  I  have  used  m  tliese  paragrapliB: 
B.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave,  Dictionofy  of  Folitieal  Bcomomy  (18Mif.)»  I» 
156-157.  Dictionary  of  NatiofuU  Biography,  Ln,  301-305.  Art  ''Sir 
Jolm  Sinclair"  (1754-1835).  This  first  Board  is  not  to  be  eonfosed 
with  the  present  Board  of  Agricnltnre  established  in  1889,  52  a  53  Viet., 
e.  30. 
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undertook  to  do.  He  was,  moreover^  an  indefatigable 
correspondent,  constantly  seeking  intimacies  with  men 
whOy  he  had  reason  to  believe,  would  utilize  his  schemes 
or  extend  his  ideas.  With  President  Washington  and 
his  four  successors  Sinclair  carried  on  correspondence, 
much  of  which  has  been  preserved  and  rendered  easily 
accessible.  He  took  occasion  also  to  address  other 
well-kn#wn  and  influential  Americans,  among  them 
J#hn  Jay,  Bichard  Bush,  William  Pinkney,  Richard 
Peters,  G#uvcrmeur  M#rris,  and  C#l#nel  9avi4  Hum- 
phreys, m#st  #f  wh«m  ha4  special  interest  in  the  pr«- 
m#ti#n  #f  Efriculture.  He  was,  #f  c#urse,  very  much 
enlisted  in  the  work  of  the  English  B«ar4  •f  Agricul- 
ture, #f  which  he  was  president,  first  f  r«m  1793  to  1798, 
and  again  from  Iff 6  to  If  13.  It  was  Sin#lair  wh« 
brought  Washington  to  an  understanding  of  the  work 
of  the  English  Board.  He  was  influential,  likewise,  in 
inducing  Washington  to  insert  a  paragraph  regarding 
some  such  institution  for  the  United  States  into  his 
last  annual  message  to  Congress  in  1796. 

To  an  English  correspondent  Washington  wrote, 
under  date  of  July  15,  1797,  as  follows:  ''I  have 
endeavored,'*  he  said,  ''both  in  a  public  and  private 
character  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  Boards  of 

Agriculture  in  this  coimtry,  but  hitherto  in  vain 

Since  the  first  establishment  of  the  National  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  Great  Britain,  I  have  considered  it  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  institutions  of  modem  times, 
and  conducted  with  so  much  ability  and  zeal  as  it 
appears  to  be  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  John  Sinclair, 


must  be  prodnetive  of  great  mdrantage  to  the  VaStm 
ikitA  to  TtfjM*ViwH  in  GtoneraL"" 

In  ITH  Waafaiiigtoii,  who  had  then  been  in  ootre- 
epondenoe  with. Sinclair  for  abont  two  Tears,  r^errad 
in  an  intereated  way  to  the  plan  oi  the  IBwgWait  Boaid 
of  Agrionltnie.  Sa  fdt  Bore  of  its  importaneaf  but  he 
knew  that  for  the  preeent,  at  any  raie^  the  plan  waa  not 
likely  to  be  adopted  in  the  United  Statea."  Snoh  a 
friend^  ref erenoe,  however,  oonld  not  be  overiookad 
or  forgotten  by  the  lealona  young  i"*^»»"**»**"'**, 
Aooordingly,  it  ia  not  enrpriaing  that  ffintdair,  on  hear- 
ing in  the  amnmer  of  1796  of  Washington'a  piopoaed 
retirement  from  the  Preeideney,  ezpreesed  the  hiqie 
that  Waahington  wonid  reocoumend  to  the  Ai*>»fi^m 
people  '*Bome  agrienltnral  establishment  <m  a  great 
scale,  before  yon  qnit  the  nana  of  gorerameuL  By 
that,"  continued  Sinblair,  "I  mean  a  Board  of  Agn- 
onltnre,  or  some  similar  inatittition,  ^t  Philadelphia, 
with  societies  of  agricnltare  in  the  capital  of  each  state, 
to  correspond  with  it.  Snoh  an  establishment  wonld 
soon  enable  the  farmers  of  America  to  acquire  agri- 
coltnral  knowledge,  and ....  afford  them  the  means  of 
commnnicating  what  they  have  learnt  to  their  country- 
men ....  it  might  be  in  my  power,  on  various  ooca- 
sions,  to  ^ve  useful  hints  to  America,  were  there  any 
pubUc  institution  to  which  they  might  he  trans- 
mitted.'"* 

This  SQggestion  made  an  impression,  for  reference 
to  it  appeared  in  a  letter  of  Washington  written  to 

a  Wntwgt  (•*.  W.  C.  Ford),  HH,  406-407. 
l^SinelKir,  Corretpondeitee,  I,  260  ff.  II,  18-19. 
u/bul.,  n,  e.    Lrtter  dstod  London,  B 
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Alexander  Hamilton  on  November  2, 1796,  while  Wash- 
ington had  under  consideration  his  last  annual  mes- 
sage to  Congress.  These  were  the  President's  words 
to  Hamilton: 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  from  Mount  Vernon  ....  I  received  a 
letter  from  Sir  John  Sinclair  ....  on  the  subject  of  an 
agricultural  establishment. — Though  not  such  an  enthusiast 
as  he  is,  I  am  nevertheless  deeply  impressed  with  the  benefits 
which  would  result  from  such  an  institution,  and  if  you  see 
no  impropriety  in  the  measure,  I  would  leave  it  as  a  recom- 
mendatory one  in  the  Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Session 
....  it  is  in  my  estimation  a  great  national  object,  and  if 
stated  as  fully  as  the  occasion  and  circumstances  will  admit, 
I  think  it  must  appear  so  ...  .  whatever  may  be  the  recep- 
tion,  or  fate  of  the  recommendation,  I  shall  have  discharged 
my  duty  in  submitting  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Legis- 
lature  " 

The  matter  assumed  sufficient  importance  for  Wash- 
ington to  ask  Hamilton  and  John  Jay  for  their  *' joint 
opinion '*  on  it. 

About  a  month  later  President  Washington's  last 
message  was  delivered.  Preceded  by  some  general 
remarks  on  the  primary  importance  of  agriculture, 
there  was  a  passage  referring  directly  to  the  substance 
of  Sinclair's  suggestions.  Institutions  for  promoting 
agriculture,  remarked  the  President,  grow  up  and  are 
supported  by  the  public  purse.  To  what  object,  he 
asked,  can  the  public  purse  ''be  dedicated  with  greater 
propriety ' '  f    Then  he  continued : 

Among  the  means  which  have  been  employed  to  this  end  none 
have  been  attended  with  greater  success  than  the  establish- 
ment of  boards  ....  charged  with  collecting  and  diffusing 

^  Washington,  WHiing$,  XHI,  326. 


infoiRBMkB,  ud  imihiiMl  li 

aid!  to  aneonnge  ind  laiit  a  ^iitt  of  diiMmi7  and  i 
maut  Thfa  qwsui  ctf  wfaHkhmant  owitrflnrtai  daaUj  to 
the  inerooo  of  impnuranent  far  gtimnlAtiiig  to  tBtepiin  and 
aqperinmit,  and  br  drawing  to  a  ■"■""*■  ecDlar  Ika  iwHi 
emxyirtian  of  indrridnal  lAJll  and  obaorvatinn,  and  ^vaading 
them  thmoo  OTCT  the  lAole  nation.  Biqperfanea  a— orilartr 
haa  dieim  AaktiHir  aze  tbtj  aho^  iiiatiiuMMla  at  jmMMi 
natkHBBl  boMfttiL'* 

On  Deoembw  10  the  Seute  reapondAd,  imliMtiiig 
their  interest  in  this  partunlar  piojeot  A  few  daji 
later,  on  Deoanber  16,  the  Home  named  a  eommittae 
of  three  to  oonaider  the  matter.  On  January  17  fi^ 
lowing  thia  Honae  oommittee  reoommended  a  Sociaty 
for  the  Promotion  of  Agriooltare,  having  a  aeentary 
who  ahonld  be  paid  hy  tiie  national  govemmoat.  Tk 
was  planned  that  the  Societj  ahonld  be  eetabBahsd  at 
the  seat  of  gDvemment,  its  memberahip  indiiding 
Senators,  Representatives,  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  three  Secretaries  of  Departments,  the  Attor- 
ney-Qeneral, ' '  and  snch  other  persona  as  shonid  choose 
to  become  members  agreeably  to  the  rules  prescribed.*' 
At  the  annual  meeting  this  miscellaneonB  membership 
was  to  elect  officers  and  "a  Board,  to  consist  of  not 
more  than  thirty  persons  which  shall  be  called  'A 
Board  of  Agriculture.*  ""  The  Society  was  to  be 
incorporated. 

This  plan  for  a  Somety  and  a  National  Board  of 
Agriculture  was  crude  and  at  the  time  impracticable. 
It  was  allowed  to  drop.    "I  am  sorry,"  wrote  Wash- 

1*  UnMoge*  and  Papen,  I,  202.    DMember  7,  ITML 

IT  JnaoJ*  of  ConffrtM,  4  Cong.,  2  aMa.  (1796-1797),  p.  18U. 
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ington  to  Sinclair  on  March  6, 1797,  ^  ^  . . .  that  nothing 
final  in  Congress  has  been  decided  respecting  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Board  of  Agriculture,  recom- 
mended by  me,  at  the  opening  of  the  session. ' '  There 
was  no  opposition  to  the  measure  among  members  of 
Congress,  Washington  thought.  The  plan  fell  through 
because  of  limited  time  and  the  pressure  of  more 
important  business.  He  remarked  in  a  consoling  tone 
that  he  thought  it  '^highly  probable  that  next  session 
will  bring  this  matter  to  maturity.""  But,  while  the 
original  plan  was  probably  forgotten,  Washington's 
suggestion  in  his  message  of  December,  1796,  was 
referred  to  frequently  and  for  many  years  after  its 
first  utterance. 

n 

Local  associations  for  assisting  farmers  began  to 
appear  in  the  United  States  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
Bevolution.  The  year  1785  witnessed  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agri- 
culture (incorporated  in  1809),  and  the  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture.  By 
1800  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  such  organizations  to 
be  found  here  and  there  from  the  province  of  Maine 
southwards."  No  one  of  these  was  destined  to  have 
greater  usefulness,  through  the  character  of  its  mem- 
bership as  well  as  its  publications,  than  the  Massachu- 
setts Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture  (1792).  In 
1803  the  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture  in  Connec- 

1*  Sinclair,  Correspondence,  II,  26. 

M  Bailey,  Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture,  IV,  291. 
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New  Haven    M 
aftejrwards.  '^ 


ticut  was  started,  later  to  be  known  as  the  Ne' 
County  .AgriciUtpraJ  Society^.  Pave  years  aftejrwards, 
in  1808,  the  PemuytnuiU  Society  of  Agriouttam  vm 
orgamsed.  The  mere  fiat  mifl^  be  taamdimiAf 
inoreesed. 

The  Berkahire  Agrionltual  Sooiety  in  weaten 
Maaaaidinaetta  waa  eetabfiafaed  ohifllfy  tiuoii^  llw 
ene^etio  ^orta  and  f oteai^  of  Wlkanah  Wataan 
in  18ia  Wataon  worked  toward  thia  olqeot  from  llw 
timo  that  he  porahaaed  a  farm  in  Rttideld  in  1807. 
It  appeara,  finun  hia  aooonirt  of  the  matter,  tiiat  in  flu 
antmnn  of  that  year  he  exhibited  a  pair  of  mariao 
ahoep  "vmder  fA«  great  tim  tree  tn  like  pwUie  agwr^ 
M  PUUfidd."  Soon  afterward  ho  addressed  tha 
farmers  in  that  region  for  the  porpoae  of  getting  fliflm 
interested  in  the  breeding  of  merinos,  and  inadsntally 
oonodred  of  tilio  plan  of  an  agrienltuTal  aoaul7. 
Aronedng  his  nei|^bora  to  the  importanoe  of  agriool- 
tare  and  cattle-breeding  by  a  series  of  small  agricul- 
tural exhibits  and  cattle  shows,  he  finally  snoceeded  in 
starting  the  Berkshire  Sodety.  The  annual  exhibi- 
tions gradually  brought  the  Society  into  prominence. 
Watson  lost  no  opportunity  to  extend  its  inflnenoe  hj 
writing  and  speaking  of  it,  so  that  the  Berkshire 
Society  became  the  model  of  many  similar  organiza- 
tions in  numerous  states.  By  1817  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  was  willing  to  assist  the  organization. 
Already  the  Society  had  become  a  powerful  factor  in 
the  industrial  life  of  western  Massachusetts." 

n  Elkauah  W&tson,  Biitory  of  tk«  Site,  Frogreia,  and  BxiMitg  Com- 
ation  of  th«  Wettem  Cmai*  hi  th«  State  of  Nev  York  ....  totftthir 
vitk   l)k«  Site,  Progret,   <md  S«wf«if  <8la(«   of  Modern   AoricnUmvl 
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In  the  long  epoch  of  peace  which  succeeded  the  war 
of  1812  American  agriculture  (like  other  forms  of 
industry)  experienced  changes  which  amounted  to  a 
profound  transformation.  It  passed  from  its  old  basis 
of  self-sufficiency  into  a  great  and  prolonged  com- 
mercial stage  in  which  its  products  were  primarily 
intended  for  world-wide  markets.  The  transformation 
was  the  result  of  many  factors,  chief  among  which 
were  the  rapid  expansion  of  population  westwards,  the 
development  of  a  public  land  policy,  the  growth  of 
southern  cotton,  the  application  of  science  and  inven- 
tion to  farm  products,  and  the  development— especially 
remarkable  after  1830 — of  transportation.  Under  the 
8i>ell  of  this  process  agricultural  societies  sprang  up  in 
many  states  of  the  Union :  there  were  district  societies, 
county  societies,  and  state  societies  to  be  found  in  the 
East,  the  South,  the  Middle  and  even  the  Far  West.  In 
1852  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  some  three 
hundred  active  organizations  in  the  thirty-one  states 
and  five  territories.^  And  by  the  opening  of  the  Civil 
War,  nine  years  later  in  1861,  such  organizations  prob- 
ably reached  nearly  a  thousand  in  number — so  notable 
was  the  decade  1850-1860  for  agricultural  progress.® 

Societies,  on  the  Berkshire  System  ....  (Albany:  1820),  pp.  116-125, 
133  ff.,  179  ff.  I  have  used  in  this  account  D.  J.  Browne's  '' Progress 
and  Public  Encouragement  of  Agriculture  in  Bussia,  Prussia,  and  the 
United  States"  appearing  in  Executive  Documents,  35  Gong.,  1  sees. 
(1857-1858),  IV,  No.  30,  pp.  1-50. 

21  Journal  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society  (Washington, 
D.  C,  August,  1852),  I,  iii. 

22  B.  P.  Poore  declared  in  January,  1860,  that  there  were  941  agri- 
cultural organizations  on  the  books  of  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Society  of  Washington.  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  (Wash- 
ington, April,  1860),  VIII,  26. 
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I  By  that  time,  too,  many  state  boards  of  agriculture  had 
been  formed,  especially  in  the  northern  stat«s. 
BArly  AS  1791  2:iew  York  Juui  shown  a  vory  pxogi&saiva 
Bpirit  in  i>AgiimiTig  a  leriai  of  aitiiiial  r^mrta  on  agri- 
otdtare;  and  early  in  XSdO  lukl  mads  prcmaka  for  a 
state  board  of  agrioottnn^  Jnahidiiig  qpprapriatioiiB 
for  its  f anmng  intereata." 

There  were  inflnenoee  worting  toward  iutantaia 
organisatioiu  of  agrioaltaral  aoeifitieB  and  intereata 
from  an  ea^  date.  Cattle  fairs  had  been  known  in 
oolonialtimea.'*  ]nWetherBfldd,Oonneotioiit,a&irfor 
the  displ^r  and  sale  of  farming  prodnota  was  held  In 
October,  1784.  L^^  proriaum  was  made  bj  tiia 
aothoritiea  of  the  (Sty  of  Waahingtim  in  180A-1806 
to  enooorage  tlie  o^«niaation  of  fidra  for  ttw  adir 
Mtimi  of  oattle  and  merohandiae.  Wtiiin  tiioae  two 
years  there  are  reoorda  of  three  fairs  held  in  'Wuidng> 
ton.  The  "Arlington  Sheep-Shearing" — orgamsed 
yearly  for  a  series  of  years  previous  to  1812  on  the 
estate  of  George  W.  P.  Cnstis  in  northern  Mrginia — 
was  a  sort  of  fair.  In  fact,  at  least  as  early  as  1810, 
Custis  had  outlined  a  project  for  a  national  agricul- 
tural organization  which  was  to  be  partly  sustained  by 
government  funds.  The  project,  it  may  be  presumed, 
reflected  vaguely  President  Washington's  ideal  of  a 
national  board  of  agriculture. 

The  first  careful  organization  of  an  interstate  nature 

OE.  WatsoD,  op.  ait.,  pp.  152  ff.  WatsoD  exarted  himself  Tigoronsly 
for  the  attatDment  of  a  board  of  agriculture  in  New  York,  the  itate  in 
which  he  resided  after  1615. 

*>  Journal  of  tits  Vnited  Stale*  AgrieulUiT<il  Socitty,  UI,  29.  Paa- 
sag«  cited  from  the  Marylatid  Oatette  at  September  8,  1747, 
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was  the  Columbian  Agricultural  Society.  This  Society, 
sustained  by  the  private  subscriptions  of  such  patrons 
as  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  John  F.  Mercer, 
Custis,  and  Joel  Barlow,  was  definitely  planned  in 
November,  1809.  It  went  out  of  existence  in  the  winter 
of  1812  after  having  held  six  semi-annual  exhibitions  in 
Georgetown.  It  brought  together  at  regular  intervals 
products  from  the  District,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  in 
the  shape  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  wares.^ 

While  the  war  of  1812  interrupted  commerce,  it  had 
only  a  slight  effect  upon  agriculture.  Cotton,  sugar, 
and  tobacco  became  more  and  more  important  crops 
after  1815  in  the  South.  In  the  North  and  Middle  West 
mixed  farming  made  rapid  advances.  But  when,  in 
1816,  Elkanah  Watson  conceived  the  idea  of  petitioning 
Congress  for  a  National  Board  of  Agriculture  planned 
in  accordance  with  President  Washington's  suggestion 
advanced  twenty  years  earlier,  he  was  almost  sure  to 
be  disappointed.  Watson 's  petition,  sanctioned  by  and 
presented  in  the  name  of  the  Berkshire  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  and  Manufactures,  was 
brought  before  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Janu- 
ary 29, 1817.  Nearly  a  month  later,  on  February  21,  a 
bill  providing  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  Board 
was  read  twice.    That  was  the  end  of  the  matter.^ 

Congress,  hurrying  towards  the  close  of  its  session, 
was  distinctly  opposed  to  any  increase  of  administra- 
tive machinery  and  was  striving  to  contract  govern- 

*/6id.,  VTI,  105-124.  See  also  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  AgH- 
ctUiure  for  1866,  pp.  516  ff. 

» Annals  of  Congress,  14  Ck)ng.,  2  sess.  (1816-1817),  pp.  767-768, 
1018. 
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ment  appropriations.  Moreover,  the  coantry  was 
hardly  prepared  for  such  a  novel  institution  as  a 
National  Board  of  Agriculture.  Watson  himself  was 
quite  aware  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  project 
whea  he  wrote  o£itA  yeax  or  bo  laier  ttad  ooameaUtd: 
"The  difFosiion  of  agrioaltoTal  aocMtus,  in  all  flu 
states,  will  prepare  the  way.  They  will  moh  aee  flu 
impoziaiioe  and  neoeenty  of  Booh  an  institiitioii,  to  take 
a  lead,  eepemally  in  drawing  frcan  foreign  oomitriea, 
throng  our  oonsnlB,  all  that  ean  prunote  agiimiltaze 
and  the  arts  in  Amerua. . . .  .'* 

m 

From  an  early  period  the  goTeninraot*8  ooosida 
abroad  reported  to  the  State  Department  mndi  inf or> 
■nation  valuable  to  Amerioan  f  aimers.  Bare  plants  and 
seeds  were  frequently  forwarded,  and  ocBasiowJly 
animalB,  as  when,  for  example,  William  Jarvia,  oonaul 
at  Lisbon,  sent  to  America  in  1810  a  large  flock  of 
merino  sheep.*  Under  date  of  March  26,  1819,  the 
rSecretary  of  the  Treasury,  William  H.  Crawford, 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  American  consuls 
asking  them  to  procure  from  abroad  useful  seeds  and 
plants  as  well  as  inventions.  Crawford  assured  them 
that  the  collectors  of  the  different  ports  of  the  United 
States  would  cheerfully  oo-operate  in  this  interesting 
and  beneficial  undertaking,  thus  becoming  distributors 
of  any  collections  of  plants  and  seeds  which  m^ht  be 
consigned  to  them.    "At  present,"  he  concluded,  "no 

o  E.  WkteoD,  op.  eit.,  pp.  204  0. 

"C.  H.  QiMthoDM,  Hittoneal  Sketch  of  t\e  V.  S.  Deportment  o/ 
AgriciiltuTe  ....  (WBahingtan:   1907,  Ed  reriaion),  p.  7. 
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expense  can  be  authorized,  in  relation  to  these  objects. 
Should  the  result  of  these  suggestions  answer  my 
expectations,  it  is  possible  that  the  attention  of  the 
national  legislature  may  be  attracted  to  the  subject, 
and  that  some  provisions  may  be  made,  especially  in 

relation  to  useful  inventions *'    Crawford  ^s  plan 

was  certainly  among  the  very  first  practical  national 
measures  for  the  promotion  of  American  agriculture.^ 

About  a  year  after  Crawford's  letter  was  written. 
Congress  created  a  Committee  on  Agriculture,  presum- 
ably for  the  purpose  of  devising  ways  and  means  for 
the  encouragement  of  farming.^  Congress  occasionally 
authorized  the  printing  of  some  report  or  treatise  per- 
taining to  the  subject  for  general  distribution.  But 
for  years  agricultural  interests  were  looked  after  in 
desultory  fashion  until  the  Patent  Office  was  reorgan- 
ized in  1836.  At  that  time  there  came  into  the  new 
position — ^that  of  Commissioner  of  Patents — ^a  man 
who  appreciated  the  situation,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  lack  of  order  and  regularity  in  supply- 
ing information  to  the  farmers,  and  who  set  deliber- 
ately about  improving  it.  The  first  Commissioner  of 
Patents  was  the  son  of  Oliver  Ellsworth,  once  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court — Henry  L.  Ellsworth  of 
Connecticut,  who  served  in  the  office  from  1836  to  1845. 

From  April,  1790,  when  the  first  law  providing  for 
patents  was  enacted,  the  State  Department  had  been 
the  repository  for  all  patent  records.    At  first  Con- 

»  E.  Watson,  op.  cii,,  pp.  205-206. 

» Annals  of  Congress,  18  Gong.,  1  sees.  (1823-1824),  pp.  1686,  1690. 
The  Ck)mmittee  on  Agriculture  was  created  on  May  3,  1820. 
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gress  entrusted  the  granting  of  letters  patent  to  tbe 
Secretary  of  State,  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Attor- 
aey-G«aar»L  But  ia  Febni&iTv  J-f^  *^  pxintegie  «f 
grantiiig  patonts  ma  oonihied  to  the  SMratuy-  of 
State  Tith  tiie  sppiwal  of  ttu  Attom^jr-CtawnL  Id 
the  oonne  of  years  a  oleik  in  tiie  State  Dapartam^ 
fAdally  known  as  Siqiexuiteiident  of  PaSeota,  was 
anthoriiecL  And  thia  ma  the  amngemoit  until  1836 
^riien  the  Patent  Office  vas  organiied  aa  a  hnreaa  in 
the  State  D^Mitment.  Inaamneh  as  a  very  iatge  pro- 
portion of  patents  involva  inqmrnmcnta  in  tasfh- 
ments  of  agrionltDre  or  in  {nooeases  for  tilling  tte  scnl, 
the  Patent  Offioe  was  bound  to  f  onn  a  oenter  of  inier- 
eet  to  the  faxmers,  espeedally  as  by  law  tiie  Oamaia- 
doner  of  Patents  was  obliged  to  report  sodi  atatiatiea 
of  agrienltore  aa  he  mi^  eolleot' 

Henry  L.  Ellsworth  was  a  man  of  ideas.  Trained  at 
Yale  CoUege,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1810,  he 
entered  for  a  time  into  the  profession  of  law,  prac- 
tioing  in  Hartford,  Connecticnt.  He  was  interested 
even  in  his  younger  days  in  the  problems  of  farming, 
for  he  acted  as  secretary  of  the  Hartford  Agricnltnral 
Society  long  before  he  entered  the  government  service. 
He  saw  something  of  life  on  the  frontier  and  was  for  a 
while  resident  commissioner  among  the  Indian  tribes 
in  Arkansas.    In  his  first  report  as  Commissioner  of 

a  1  Statvte*  at  Large,  pp.  109  ff.,  318  ff.,  0  ibid.,  pp.  117  ff.  W.  C 
BobtDson,  The  Law  of  PatenU  for  Vteful  Inventiont  (3  vols.,  1890),  I, 
76  ff.  Gaillard  Hunt  sketches  the  earl;  historr  of  tbe  Patent  OfEce  in 
"The  Hifltoij  of  the  Depsrtment  of  State,"  printed  m  Tlte  Ammitat^ 
Journal  of  Intenwiional  Law,  October,  1909,  III,  909-912. 
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Patents  he  spoke  of  ^^the  aid  which  husbandry  might 
derive  from  the  establishment  of  a  regular  system  for 
the  selection  and  distribution  of  grain  and  seeds  of 
the  choicest  variety  for  agricultural  purposes.^"* 
Largely  through  his  influence  the  next  year  (1839), 
Congress  was  induced  to  make  a  puny  appropriation 
of  one  thousand  dollars — ^its  first — for  aiding  agri- 
cxdtural  interests.  In  the  winter  of  1841,  becoming 
interested  in  the  formation  at  Washington  of  the  Agri- 
cultural  Society  of  the  United  States,  Ellsworth 
headed  a  committee  of  that  organization  in  petitioning 
Congress  in  August,  1842,  for  a  portion  of  the  Smith- 
son  bequest,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  agriculture 
throughout  the  Union.  The  petition  was  tabled." 
Then  in  January,  1843,  Ellsworth  recommended  in  his 
annual  report  an  agricultural  bureau,  although,  he 
argued,  even  an  agricultural  clerkship  might  be  made 
of  much  service  to  the  farming  interests.^  As  the ' 
years  passed,  his  annual  reports  were  more  and  more 
widely  read  and  sought  for ;  and  Congress  lent  its  aid 
in  distributing  them. 

That  Ellsworth  actually  succeeded  in  making  a 
government  document  interesting,  will  be  obvious  from 
a  passage  under  date  of  March  31,  1845,  taken  from 
John  Quincy  Adams 's  Memoirs.  ' '  I  became  immersed 
this  morning,'^  wrote  Adams,  ''in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Patent  Office,  Henry  L.  Ells- 

^ Senate  Documents,  25  Cong.,  2  sess.  (18371838),  II,  No.  105,  pp. 
45. 

«W.  J.  Rhees,  The  Smithsonian  Institution:  Documents  relative  to 
its  Origin  and  History  (1901),  I,  238-239.    Infra,  Appendix  C,  p.  402. 

» Senate  Documents,  27  Cong.,  3  sess.  (1842-1843),  III,  No.  129,  p.  3. 
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worth — a  docnmont  uliieh  he  hfta  rendered  ao  iiitei<- 
w&Dg  that  at  the  reoent  seuioit  of  Oongreos  the  Home 
ordered  twenty-five  Uunuand  extra  oopei  of  it  to  be 
printed  for  oinnilation  by  the  monben.  He  has  for  a 
niooesaion  of  yean  been  imiwoTuig  it  txam  year  to 
year,  till  it  fonne  a  vofaime  of  fire  hnndred  pagea^  and 
a'  oalendar  of  mechanioal  and  agrienltaral  inrentiinaa 
and  dieooTeriee  more  bohi^  after  ttian  ai^  otlier 
annual  doooment  pnUiahed  by  GongreBS.  EDawifftii 
has  turned  the  Patent  OfBoe,"  declared  Adama,  "from 
a  mere  gim-eraok  shop  into  a  great  and  hij^  oMfnl 
pidtHo  eetabHahment"  The  oonsoientionB  old  atatea- 
man,  faued  by  Ellsworth's  still*  tfaos  oonofaided: 

I  read  the  zeport  this  monunf  .  It  MnamiMd  an  hour  d  timb, 
and  dnrorted  me  traai  my  pnaeribed  and  ^tpnpriata  «n|»lo(y> 
Bunt;  forthff,  it  aedneed  me  to  tnnt  tmr  flir  anotiwr  hoar 
and  mon  th«  rohaaqiiBnt  pagea  aad  tha  qppandiz.  .  .  .  .  JU 

I  proceeded,  I  found  contmoal  iiutigation  to  fnrther  eoqmry, 
and  was  finally  obliged  to  break  off  so  as  not  to  lose  the  whole 
day." 

With  small  appropriations  from  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  distributing  seeds,  carrying  on  investiga- 
tions, and  coUecting  agricultural  statistics,  and  an 
annual  report  filled  with  information  for  the  farmers 
of  the  country,  the  Patent  Office  by  1845  had  really 
assumed  in  many  respects  the  functions  of  an  agri- 
cultural bureau.  In  fact,  as  Edmund  Burke,  successor 
to  Ellsworth,  pointed  out,  "the  Patent  Office  is  now 
[1846]  regarded  as  the  general  head  and  representa- 
tive of  the  useful  arts  and  the  industrial  interests  of 

■  XII,  1S8-189. 
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the  country."  Burke's  special  suggestion  was  this: 
that  ^  ^  it  might  be  employed  in  collecting  the  statistics 
of  all  the  great  branches  of  national  industry — agri- 
culturaly  manufacturing,  commercial  and  mining."" 

Here  and  there  the  thought  of  centralizing  farming 
interests  at  Washington  was  taking  shape  and  find- 
ing expression.  A  southern  writer,  for  example,  in 
De  Bow's  Commercial  Review,  a  publication  that 
endeavored  to  represent  agricultural  and  industrial 
matters  of  the  South  and  West,  contributing  an 
article  on  ** Agriculture  of  Louisiana"  in  May,  1847, 
remarked  that  a  ^^  national  board  of  agriculture,  com- 
prising great  intelligence,  sagacity  and  judgment, 
which  should  have  the  whole  subject  of  American 
production,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce 
before  it,  could  do  more  to  indicate  the  true  policy  for 
each  section  to  pursue,  than  can  be  acquired  in  any 
other  way.  This,"  continued  the  writer,  **was  the 
favorite  plan  of  our  illustrious  Washington,  and  has 
been  sedulously  cherished  and  ably  advocated  by  many 
of  our  most  intelligent  statesmen  since. '  '^ 

President  Zachary  Taylor,  himself  from  Louisiana, 
was  the  first  President  after  Washington  who  made 
a  definite  recommendation  in  his  annual  message 
approving  some  sort  of  central  administrative  organi- 
zation for  agriculture.  The  recommendation,  appear- 
ing in  December,  1849,  follows : 

No  direct  aid  has  been  given  by  the  General  Government  to 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  except  by  the  expenditure 

X  Senate  Documents,  29  Cong.,  1  sess.  (1845-1846),  VI,  No.  307,  p.  17. 
37  III,  413.    The  author  was  R.  L.  Allen  of  New  Orleans,  La. 
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of  small  sums  for  the  colleotioo  and  poblication  of  agricul- 
tural statistics  aud  for  some  chemical  aaalyaes,  which  have 
been  thus  far  paid  for  out  of  the  patent  fund.  This  aid  is, 
in  my  opinion,  wholly  inadecjuate.  To  give  to  this  leading 
branch  of  American  industry  the  encouragement  which  it 
merits,  I  respectfully  recommend  the  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  bureau,  to  be  connected  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  To  elevate  the  social  condition  of  the  agricul- 
turist, to  increase  his  prosperity,  and  to  extend  his  means 
of  usefuluesa  to  his  country,  by  multiplying  his  sources  of 
information,  should  be  the  study  of  every  statesman  and  a 
primary  object  with  every  legislator." 

Although  Congress  took  no  action  on  Taylor's 
recommendation,  the  passage  in  the  message  bronght 
the  subject  once  more  into  prominence  at  an  epoch 
when  both  local  and  national  authorities  were  to 
become  satisfied  that  a  bureau  or  department  of  agri- 
culture was  a  necessary  addition  to  the  organization 
of  the  oentral  goTemment.  To  get  stich  an  organixa- 
tion  established  was  one  of  the  many  notable  tasks 
of  the  next  momentous  decade. 

IV 

The  more  sensational  episodes  of  the  decade  1850- 
1860,  influencing  party  politics  and  attracting  wide- 
spread popular  attention,  have  naturally  enhsted  the 
interest  of  historical  writers  concerned  with  the  affairs 
of  that  time.  These  episodes  have  been  emphasized 
somewhat  to  the  neglect  of  certain  quiet,  persistent, 
and  normal  social  and  industrial  forces  which,  poshing 

^MeMtage*  and  Fapert,  V,  18. 
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ahead  under  the  steady  impetus  of  developing 
resources  and  western  expansion,  were  making  for 
various  administrative  and  institutional  changes  of 
consequence.  After  1830  the  stream  of  foreign 
immigrants  into  the  United  States  began  noticeably 
to  expand.  The  census  of  1850  indicated  that  1,713,- 
250  newcomers  had  entered  the  country  within  a 
decade.  Many  of  these  were  destined  to  take  up  lands 
in  the  West.  Between  1850  and  1860  the  influx  of 
foreigners,  attracted  by  the  discovery  of  gold  and 
alluring  opportunities  of  various  kinds,  reached  in 
numbers  to  2,598,214;  and  there  was  only  a  slightly 
diminished  number  of  foreign  arrivals  during  the 
decade  opened  by  the  Civil  War.  By  1850  the  South 
was  conscious  of  having  lost  ground  in  the  great  strug- 
gle toward  industrial  improvement.  The  North  and 
the  West  on  the  other  hand  were  becoming  more  and 
more  prosperous,  and  were  equally  conscious  of  the 
fact. 

No  writer  has  hitherto  referred  in  any  but  the  brief- 
est way  to  the  establishment  at  Washington  in  1852  of 
the  United  States  Agricultural  Society.  Inasmuch  as 
this  Society  was  the  means  of  arousing  local  interests 
in  agriculture  and  focusing  them  on  the  problem  of 
general  moment— the  problem  of  obtaining  from  Con- 
gress  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  or  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  national  government — ^it  may  be 
well  to  examine  briefly  its  history,  for  the  Society  had 
a  marked  influence  in  the  matter  of  the  legislation  of 
1862  which  finally  determined  that  a  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  be  organized. 
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BfForta  to  form  oomlniiatioiiB  of  agrienttiind  oigiai- 
lationa  go  baok,  as  we  lutTe  seen,  at  leart  to  Aa  flnt 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  oentury.  The  Oohnnlbiaa 
Agxiooltnral  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Bnral  and 
Dranestio  Eioonoiiiy,  established  at  Qeoigetown,  D.  C^ 
in  1809  and  hurting  for  three  yean,  was  the  flnt  oaie- 
fnlfy  oonstitDted  project  of  the  kind,  and  mi^it  poa- 
nUy  have  gained  a  plaoe  of  infinenoe^  had  it  not  been 
for  tiie  War  of  1812.  Nothing  of  a  nudlar  natme  ean 
probaMy  be  diseoTeied  until  the  Agriooltiml  Sodafy 
of  the  United  States  was  oisaniaed  at  Washington  in 
December,  184L  Designed  as  a  medimn  of  oommaimeaF 
tion  with  agiioahDral  sooietMS  throng^iont  the  Umini, 
the  Society  planned  deflnitdy  to  woric  for  tlie  eata^ 
lishment  in  the  District  of  Oohmihia  of  a  ashoid  of  agii- 
oohure  (inohidingleotnres  onmany  sc&entiflesiihjeats), 
an  experimental  farm,  a  periodical,  and  regnlar  «dx- 
bitious  or  fairs.  At  the  very  outset,  it  determined  to 
petition  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  for  its 
objects  the  Smithson  bequest,  concerning  the  proper 
disposition  of  which  there  was  at  the  moment  much 
doubt.  In  some  respects  its  aims  were  a  duplication 
of  those  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of 
Science,  an  organization  already  a  year  or  so  old  in 
1641 ;  and  consequently  were  not  favored  by  certain 
influential  men  in  Washington.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Society  enlisted  the  active  interest  of  H.  L.  Ellsworth, 
Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  of  such  leading  Senators 
as  Dixon  H.  Lewis  of  Alabama,  and  Robert  J.  Walker 
of  Mississippi.  John  Stuart  Skinner  of  Maryland, 
well  known  as  the  editor  of  the  first  agricultural  paper 
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established  in  the  United  States,*  Edmund  Buffin  of 
Virginia,  and  Amos  Kendall  of  Kentucky  were  con- 
nected with  the  Society  in  official  capacities.  Hon. 
James  Mercer  Gamett  of  Virginia,  who  had  served  his 
state  in  Congress  and  had  acted  for  some  twenty  years 
as  president  of  the  Fredericksburg  Agricultural 
Society,  was  chosen  first  and  only  president  of  the  new 
organization. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  the  United  States  held 
but  one  regular  session  after  its  start,  the  session  of 
May  4-5,  1842.  There  was  not  the  slightest  evidence 
of  enthusiasm  about  it.  The  tabling  of  the  Society's 
I>etition  for  the  Smithson  bequest  by  Congress  in  the 
following  August  was  the  last  incident  in  the  Society's 
history  of  which  there  is  record.  The  time  for  such  a 
society  had  not  come.  But  its  failure  lay  partly  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  largely  the  result  of  political  forces ; 
it  was  neither  representative  of  many  agricultural 
societies  nor  sufficiently  disinterested  in  its  aims  to 
make  a  widespread  appeal  to  the  farming  class.  It 
expressed  a  clear  demand  for  government  aid  to  agri- 
culture. Moreover,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that 
many  of  its  members  would  have  approved  heartily  of 
petitions  that  had  already  begun  to  be  addressed  to 
Congress  asking  for  annual  government  reports  on 
agricultural  conditions  in  this  country  and  abroad,  or 
would  have  favored  the  demand  for  a  national  depart- 
ment of  agriculture  that  was  just  beginning  to  be 
heard." 

»"The  American  Farmer.**    Baltimore,  April  2,  1819-1862. 
^National  Intelligencer,   November,    1841, — May,    1842.     Garnett's 
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By  the  middle  of  the  century  the  time  for  making 
sporadic  efforts  on  behalf  of  government  aid  for  agri- 
culture was  nearly  over.  In  1850  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  put  itself  on  record  as  favoring  a 
National  Board  of  Agriculture."  But  nothing  came  of 
the  suggestion.  At  length,  on  May  20,  1852,  through 
the  co-operation  of  a  group  of  men  actively  interested 
in  various  local  agricultural  boards  and  societies  scat- 
tered principally  over  the  northeastern  states — men 
keenly  appreciative  of  the  practical  truth  that  public 
improvements  are  brought  abont  by  voluntary  asso- 
ciation and  combined  effort — a  call  was  sent  out  for 
a  National  Convention  of  Agriculturists  to  meet  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  the  foUow- 
ing  June,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  national  agri- 
cultural society.  In  response  there  assembled  in 
Washington  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dele- 
gates who  projected  and  organized  the  United  States 
Agricnltnral  Society.  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  of 
Boston,  one  of  the  foremost  projectors  of  the  plan,  a 
well-to-do  merchant,  very  accomplished  as  a  farmer 
and  public  spirited  as  a  citizen,  was  chosen  first  presi- 

kddreBB  was  printed  in  tliia  paper  on  Dec«mber  £1,  1841.  Tha  liat  of 
officers  will  be  found  printed  on  BecembeJ  20,  and  ftg»in,  sa  alterad  Bt 
the  May  seaaion,  on  May  11,  1842.  On  Stxmxrj  10,  1840,  Joeeph  L. 
Smith  memorialized  CongreHs,  asking  for  an  aanual  report  on  Agrieul- 
tare.  Senate  Dacumenti,  26  Cong.,  1  mbb.  (1S3B-1S40),  III,  No.  61.  Ok 
Februarj  3  following,  J.  L.  Smith  and  othen  petitioned  tot  a  Depart- 
ment of  AgricultDTe.  Ibid.,  IV,  No.  181.  The  liationaX  Intelligenetr  of 
October  24,  1842,  and  Janoar?  21,  1843,  throws  aome  additional  U|^ 
on  the  movemeot  for  a  Departmsnt  of  Agrieolture  at  thia  earlj  time. 

ft  Senate  Miaeellaneoiu  Doamtenta,  31  Cong.  1  aaaa.  (1840-1S50),  I, 
No.  107. 
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denty  and  served  as  such  until  1858.  Vice-presidents 
were  named — a  long  list,  including  one  representative 
name  from  every  one  of  the  thirty-one  states  and  five 
territories^  as  well  as  from  the  District  of  Columbia ; 
and  such  other  officers  as  were  essential  to  maintain 
the  active  work  of  a  large  and  truly  representative 
society. 

The  Society  as  thus  organized  was  a  natural  devel- 
opment of  state  and  local  institutions  which  for  years 
had  been  gaining  strength  and  working  toward  certain 
common  ideals.  Inevitably  it  drew  to  itself  many  of 
the  leading  farmers  in  the  United  States,  and  for  ten 
years  (1852-1862)  expressed  through  its  Journal  the 
views  on  national  and  local  affairs  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  influential  farming  organizations  in  the 
country.  From  the  very  outset  the  Society  tried  to 
focus  public  attention  on  the  proper  solution  of  the 
problem  of  government  aid  for  the  farmers.  At  every 
annual  meeting  it  presented  such  evidence  of  agricul- 
tural progress  as  could  be  discovered ;  and  it  discussed 
regularly,  or  urged  the  special  project  of,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  Department  of  Agriculture  with  a 
cabinet  officer  at  its  head. 

Presidents  Fillmore,  Pierce,  and  Buchanan  appeared 
at  one  time  or  another  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
United  States  Agricultural  Society.  Such  heads  of 
departments  as  Webster,  Secretary  of  State,  Alex- 
ander H.  H.  Stuart  of  Virginia,  Robert  McClelland  of 
Michigan,  and  Jacob  Thompson  of  Mississippi,  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior,  and  James  Guthrie  of  Kentucky, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  occasionally  attended.    By 


I  the  Sooiety  had  on  ita  nUi  u  hoacuruy  membna 
the  five  liviiig  fiz-Preaidsnts  of  the  UnUed  States  aa 
veil  as  Preaideiit  linooln.  Many  Sonatora  and  Bofiira* 
sentativea  served  as  r^nlariy  qaalified  dekgatea  to  ita 
aeaaifuiB.  Among  ita  aotiTe  manfaers  iiu^  be  aamad 
snoh  men  as  Steidian  A.  Donghu  of  IBinoia,  Jwtia  B. 
Morrill  of  VennoDt,  laaao  Toooey  of  Oomwotisal^ 
Qeoi^  £.  Waring,  Jr^  and  Hoiaoe  Qraetoy  of  N«ir 
Yorii,  Vilfiam  Fitt  Fesseodan  of  Haine^  Bobert  W. 
Barnwell  of  South  Carolina,  Tenoh  O^lgfaman  of  Uaiy- 
land,  and  Jamea  D.  B.  De  Bow  of  Loninana. 

Banning  with  an  «**hihitiAf>  of  boraea  at  Spring- 
field, MasBaefansetts,  in  the  antimm  of  1863,  the  Socuty 
oondnoted  a  seriee  of  ei^  ammal  ^irs,  the  others 
taking  plaoe  at  Springfldd,  Ohio  (ISM),  Boaton 
(U55),  Philadelphia  (1856),  LoniBvilla  (1BS7),  BiA- 
mond,  Virginia  (1858),  Chioago  (1859),  and  Cfawimati. 
(1860).  These  fairs,  always  extending  over  a  period 
of  several  days,  were  carefully  planned,  largely 
attended,  and  served  as  a  means  of  bringing  together 
from  all  parts  of  the  coontry  interesting  specimens  of 
grain,  seeds,  froit,  cattle,  horses,  and  agriooltnral 
machinery.  On  these  field  occasions  the  Sodety  was 
addressed  by  men  of  such  standing  as  Edward  Everett, 
Bobert  C.  Winthrop,  Caleb  Gushing,  ex-President 
Tyler,  and  Senators  Douglas  and  Crittenden. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  United  States  Agri- 
cultural Society  had  prestige,  and  was  sure  to  have 
influence,  for  it  was  altogether  an  important  as  well  as 
a  unique  organization — a  remarkable  expression,  in  its 
way,  of  the  fact  characterizing  the  decade  before  the 
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Civil  War  that  agriculture  had  at  leugth  become  fash- 
ionable.^ In  order  to  pass  judgment  on  the  significance 
of  the  Society  in  relation  to  the  movement  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  national  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  two  sets  of  factors  that 
mark  the  decade  before  the  War. 

First,  notwithstanding  the  crisis  of  1857,  the  decade 
revealed  great  agricultural  prosperity  and  develop- 
ment. Without  entering  into  the  detailed  statistics  of 
the  decade,  it  may  be  said  that  the  national  wealth  was 
more  than  doubled.  So  were  the  values  of  farms  and 
farm  property.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar-cane.  But  such  leading  staples  as  com, 
wheat,  cotton,  and  wool  increased  enormously.  The 
mileage  of  railroads  was  more  than  tripled.  And 
Congress,  aware  of  the  growing  importance  of  agri- 
culture and  doubtless  influenced  by  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  raised  the  annual  appropriations  for  agriculture 
from  $5,000  in  1853  to  $10,000  in  1854.  From  1854  to 
1860  inclusive,  these  appropriations  averaged  yearly 
slightly  less  than  $47,000,  indicating  the  legislative 
trend  of  the  epoch.** 

Second,  in  government  circles  there  was  throughout 
the  decade  a  decided  inclination  in  favor  of  establish- 
ing a  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  a  plan  which  would  have 
taken  the  work  of  collecting  agricultural  statistics 
from  the  charge  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  and 
have  placed  it  under  an  official  directly  responsible  to 

*2 <' Agriculture  has  at  length  become  fashionable,"  B.  P.  Poore's 
opening  sentence  of  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  United  States  Agri- 
cultural Society  for  1854  (ed.  W.  S.  King,  Boston:  1855),  II,  138. 

tf  See  Note  1  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 


r. 


the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  At  least  two  eflforta 
toward  tins  «nd  vere  reoorded  witiim  the  deeade:  (i) 
an  effort  in  Oongreai  in  1853;f*  and  (n)  a  pxojset  of 
Buohanan'B  Secretary  of  the  Intwior  (Jaeob  Tfaonp- 
■on  of  IGniaainn)  in  1860  to  plaoe  Hon.  fnuBaa  O. 
C9anson  in  dureot  dbarge  of  a  Burean.*  Bnt  alfhaafl^ 
dionson  acted  for  a  time  ai  "Siqieriutaidait  of  Agfi- 
onttiiral  Affairs"  in  tiu  Ffttent  Oflloe,  nather  effort 
was  anooeBsfuL 

S<nne  other  pieqee  of  evidoioe  afford  forttier  infiea- 
tiim  of  goranment  interest  in  the  proUera  of  ragani- 
xation.  In  1857  D.  J.  Browne  of  the  Patent  CMBoe,  aa 
the  resnlt  of  a  trip  abroad  made  for  tlw  pnrpoae  of 
investigating  oertain  phases  of  Enropoan  agrioiittare, 
printed  a  report  in  whioh  he  described  pnUie  methods 
of  moonraging  agrienltare  in  Bnssia  and  Pnisna,  and 
gave  perhaps  the  earlieBt  careful  r^nm^  of  what  the 
United  States  gOTemment  had  done  up  to  that  time  for 
the  Amerioao  fanners,  together  with  a  historical 
sketch  of  American  agrienltare  from  its  beginnings* 
In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  was  considering  a  bill  which  provided 
;  for  a  National  Board  of  Agriculture."  In  1860  Clem- 
son,  then  in  charge  as  superintendent  of  the  agricol- 

H  Jmnwl  of  t\»  V.  S.  Jffi-iiMltwal  fiocMy  for  1BS4,  H,  28. 

•  Quarterly  Jounud  of  Affriaatun  {JannMy,  18*0),  vn,  377.  JMi, 
(AprU,  I8«0),  Vm,  34,  51,  S5-S8,  1«».  [This  ia  the  Uter  title  of  the 
orgMi  of  tbe  v.  8.  A.  Boaittj.    See  Note  3  &t  tbe  end  of  the  chapter.] 

ttExectlive  DocumMU,3S  Cong.,  1  aess.  (1857-1858),  IV,  No.  30,  pp. 
1.S0. 

« TraMoctiofw  and  MonMs  BiUUtin  of  the  V.  S.  AgriomUmnl 
Boeiet$  for  1858  (ad.  &  P.  Poore),  lUieh  BuUetiii,  VI,  IL 
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tural  division  of  the  Patent  Office,  presented  in  his 
report  a  concise  statement  of  the  facts  about  agricul- 
tural departments,  bureaus,  and  boards  as  he  under- 
stood them  to  be  in  England,  France,  Spain,  Belgium, 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia.  His  division  of  the 
Patent  Office  he  did  not  hesitate  to  characterize  as  an 
''embryotic  organization,'*  a  mere  expedient  which 
should  be  altered,  he  thought,  in  a  way  to  give  it  the 
independent  standing  of  a  Department.  Such  a 
Department,  he  declared,  ' '  should  know  no  section,  no 
latitude,  no  longitude.  It  should  be  subservient  to  no 
party  other  than  the  great  party  of  production. '  ^ 

From  the  moment  of  its  organization  in  June,  1852, 
to  its  last  annual  meeting  of  any  consequence  in 
January,  1862,  the  United  States  Agricultural  Society 
recorded  itself  time  and  again  as  favorable  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture  with  a 
Secretary  of  cabinet  rank  and  position  at  its  head. 
The  protagonist  of  a  Department  in  the  Society,  deter- 
mined, persistent,  and  never  allowing  any  opportunity 
for  the  presentation  of  his  favorite  view  to  be  lost,  was 
a  certain  Charles  B.  Calvert  of  Maryland.  Graduated 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1827,  Calvert  had  been 
president  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Society,  and 
had  devoted  himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  promotion 
of  farming  interests.  Serving  his  state  in  the  legis- 
lature as  a  comparatively  young  man  for  brief  terms, 
he  was  finally  elected  a  Representative  to  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Congress  (July  4,  1861-March  4,  1863)  where 

^E<yuse  Executive  Documents,  36  Cong.,  2  seas.  (18601861),  No.  48, 
p.  11. 
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he  aAted  as  a  member  of  the  Hbnae  Onmnittae  ob  Agii- 
aaltnre.  He  died  in  U6i.* 

When,  in  1852,  the  bnrineas  oommittee  of  tiie  Boele^ 
reonnmended  that  Uie  SooMt  ihonld  voA  for  tiie 
eatabliahment  of  a  national  Department  or  Bnraan  of 
AjTianltnre,  Oalrart  at  mwe  offpotnd  tiie  bureau  ideaL 
To  the  attitnde  of  Senator  Donglaa  and  othwa  oppoa- 
ing  utfaer  a  department  or  a  boreao,  on  the  gronnd 
ttiat  ather  would  provide  pHaoea  for  poUtkiana,  and 
that  oomtpanta  ot  nieh  plaoea  wonkl  be  rcmovad  at 
overj  ohange  of  adminiatration,  Oatrert  rallied  Suit 
lie  "would  like  to  have  a  poUtioian,  a  Cabinet  IGnistw, 
at  the  head  of  agrieultore.  If  this  were  ttie  eaae, 
poUtios  would  be  the  better  for  it"*  At  the  firat 
amraal  meeting  in  Febmary,  1853,  he  gained,  after 
Bome  opposition,  the  unanimona  vote  of  the  Soeie^  in 
favor  of  a  memorial  to  CongreeB  "to  establiBh  .... 
a  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  head  of  whi<di  .... 
shall  be  a  Cabinet  Officer. '  *  The  next  year  he  opposed 
before  the  Society  a  bill,  then  onder  consideration  by 
a  committee  of  Congress,  which  provided  for  a  bnrean. 
Others  at  that  time  came  to  his  assistance,  notably  the 
eminent  chemist,  Professor  James  J.  Mapes.  "Talk 
of  an  Agricultnral  Bureau,"  declared  Mapes,  "and 
what  would  it  amount  tot  He  had  no  notion  of  the 
farming  interest  of  the  coantry  being  sifted  down  to  a 
well-hole  at  the  bottom  of  a  Patent  OfSce An 

O  C.  LaDmaa,  Biographical  Annclt  of  the  CivU  Oovemmmtt  of  lh« 
I7Rt(ed  States  (Waahingtaa:  1876),  pp.  65-66. 

■  Journal  of  the  U.  S.  AgrictUtural  Society,  I,  13-18. 
"  Ibid.,  I,  No.  2,  pp.  15  ff. 
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Agrioultural  Department  is  absolutely  necessary.** 
For  the  second  time  the  Society  declared  itself  unani- 
mously for  a  Department."  In  1855  Calvert  depre- 
cated further  efforts  to  gain  any  legislation  from  Con- 
gress. He  suggested  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  ''the  ' 
agriculturists  of  the  whole  country  to  meet  in  conven- 
tion, and  determine  for  themselves  what  legislation  is 
necessary  for  their  protection.  *  *"  Impracticable  as  the 
idea  was,  it  was  no  more  so  than  the  proposition  of 
B.  B.  French  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  in  the  autunm 
of  the  same  year  propounded  as  a  solution  of  difficul- 
ties that  the  farmers  of  the  country  should  elect  the 
head  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture."  ''When  a 
Cabinet  Minister  represents  agriculture,  *  *  said  Calvert 
in   1856,   "the   farmer   will   be   appreciated   by  the 

Government . until ....  such  a  representative  takes 

his  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  the  hope  ....  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  regard  agriculture  as  its  chief  bulwark  and 
cherish  its  advance  accordingly,  is  fallacious. '  ** 

In  1857,  and  again  in  1858,  President  Marshall  P. 
Wilder  of  the  Society  voiced  in  his  annual  addresses 
the  Calvert  view.  Once  more,  in  1857,  the  Society 
voted  in  accordance  with  this  view  to  memorialize 
Congress,  asking  for  a  Department  "with  a  Cabinet 
Minister  at  its  head. ' '  In  spite  of  the  financial  disturb- 
ance of  1857,  Wilder  believed  in  1858  that  the  time 
was  near  when  the  national  government  would  come 

B  Hid,,  n,  28-29. 
«76«d..  Ill,  17-18. 
MJ&td.,  Ill,  179. 
» Ihid,,  IV,  67. 
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more  effectively  than  ever  to  the  aid  of  the  farming 
interests." 

NotwithstaDding  overBhadowing  political  issues 
already  threatening  to  destroy  the  stability  of  the 
national  governmental  structure,  there  were  signs 
favorable  to  Wilder 's  hopeful  mood.  Congress  had 
t/  appropriated  in  1857  $75,000  for  agriculture.  Moriill 
was  making  headway  with  his  Land  Bill  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  donate  miltiona  of  acres  to  the  states  to 
provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the 

(mechanic  arts.  A  committee  of  Congress  had  under 
advisement  the  project  of  a  National  Board  of  Agri- 
culture.   In  1859  an  Advisory  Board  of  Agriculturists 

'  met  at  the  request  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and,  after  discussion,  made  a  report  which 
recommended  the  creation  of  a  Department  with  a 
cabinet  o£Gcer  at  its  head.  This  report  was  apparently 
suppressed  in  1860,  its  specific  recommendation  having 
become  known  and  having  aroused  in  some  parts  of  the 

'  country  opposition.*'  The  sectional  issues  loomed 
large  and  were  inevitably  reflected  in  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Sodety,  tending  to  divide  the  members 
into  groups.  But  Calvert  held  persistently  to  bis  origi- 
nal views,  and  at  the  four  annual  meetings,  from  1859 
to  1862,  was  regularly  recorded  as  urging  his  favorite 
project." 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in  1860,  Joseph 

»  Journal,  V,  2*,  29,  86.    Trantaetiont,  tie.,  for  1B58,  VI,  10. 

«  Quarterly  Jounua  of  Agricutture,  Vm,  36-39.  Otlm  fUta  in  tiM 
puiLgivph  ma  J  be  diMOvered  in  the  Society  'i  periodiekl,  VI-Vll,  patiimt, 

■  Journal  of  AgrieiUtHre,  VH,  18.  QuaTterly  Jtmrnal,  Vm,  S5. 
National  Intelligerteer,  Jannury  IS,  1S6L    JounuA,  X,  El  ff. 
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G.  G.  Kennedy,  famous  in  his  day  as  a  statistician,  and 
superintendent  of  the  eighth  census,  left  an  interesting 
estimate  on  record  as  to  the  influence  of  the  United 
States  Agricultural  Society.  *  *  Having  resided  at  this 
capital  ever  since  the  period  of  your  organization  as  a 
society,*'  he  said,  **and  having  carefully  observed  the 
effects  of  its  influence  upon  the  Oovemment  and  the 
country,  I  can  say  from  personal  knowledge  that, 
unknown  perhaps  to  the  most  prominent  and  useful 
members  of  the  association,  and  to  those  upon  whom 
its  effects  have  fallen,  the  society  has  been  silently  but 
surely  working  a  revolution  in  the  feelings  of  those 
charged  with  the  direction  of  public  affairs,  and  each 
successive  administration  appears  to  realize  more  and 
more  the  claims  of  agriculture  upon  its  attention,  and 
the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  general  demand 
for  official  recognition  of  the  importance  of  an  interest 

heretofore  much  neglected The  only  question  of 

doubt  appears  now  to  be,  not  the  propriety  of  doing 
something,  but  how  in  a  just  and  liberal  spirit  can  the 
power  of  the  ruling  authority  ....  be  best  exerted  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  support  and  elevation  of  the 
great  mainstay  of  our  national  prosperity.*'  It  was 
Kennedy's  view  that  the  feeling  among  the  people  as 
well  as  in  government  circles  would  go  on  gathering 
strength  **  until  we  have  what  other  Governments  have 
found  it  necessary  to  organize,  a  department  devoted 
principally  to  the  interests  of  agriculture. ' '" 

Almost  the  last  vigorous  utterance  from  an  organi- 
zation whose  work  was  practically  over  in  1862  came 

^Journal,  Vm,  31-32. 


from  President  W.  B.  Hubbard's  address  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  that  year  in  which  he  urged  the  farmers  of 
the  country  to  give  their  Representatives  in  Congress 
no  rest  "  until  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  representing 
your  combined  interests,  has  a  potential  voice  in  the 
Cabinet  of  your  President  of  the  United  States."* 
Just  two  days  before  this  address  a  bill  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  on  January 
7,  providing  for  the  estabHshmsnt  of  an  Aifrionltiiial 
and  Statistioal  Bniean.  After  being  read  tvioe,  it  was 
r^erred  to  Uie  Honse  Committee  on  Agrionttoze, 
iriiioh  included  in  its  personnel  Oharlea  B.  Galrvrt  of 
Maryland." 


David  P.  Holloway  of  Tndiana,  OommiaBJoner  ist 
Patents  in  1861,  had  a  long  series  of  conmderationa  in 
his  report  for  that  year  which  led  him  by  a  romidabont 

way  to  the  conclusion  that  Congress  ought  to  create  a 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Conamerce,  and  Manufac- 
tures, or  (in  other  words)  a  Minister  of  Industry.  His 
first  idea  had  been  to  recommend  merely  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  impressed  as  he  was  by  the  fact 
that  three-fourths  of  the  people  were  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. But  almost  everybody  else,  he  reflected,  was  a 
laborer  of  some  sort.  Such  foreign  countries  as 
France,  Italy,  and  Prussia  had  succeeded  in  eombiuing 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Manufactures  under  one 
headship,  thus  gaining  economy,  unity,  and  efficiency 

«>Joumal,  X,  13-14. 

D  CoTtgrational  Globe,  37  Gong.,  2  mm.  (1861-1882),  PL  I,  pp.  218, 
855-S56. 
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of  administration.  Why  shonld  the  United  States  not 
do  sot  He  failed  to  detect  any  constitutional  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  such  a  project.  Let  the  proposed 
Secretary  or  Minister  of  Industry  be  placed  over  a 
** Department  of  the  Productive  Arts.**  **We  are,'* 
he  wrote,  **in  the  midst  of  a  great  revolution,  not  only 
social  and  political,  but  industrial  and  economical. 
Thus  far  the  best  efforts  of  the  great  minds  of  the 
nation  have  necessarily  been  directed  mainly  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  former;  but  the  day  is  fast  coming 
when  the  latter  will  command  the  attention  that  is  its 
due.**  First  of  all,  he  knew,  the  rebellion  must  be 
crushed  out.  Its  political  consequences  alone  will  call 
for  the  wisest  statesmanship.  But'  there  are  to  be  eco- 
nomic consequences.  There  wiU  be  a  vast  debt  of 
many  millions  which  will  weigh  heavily  on  all  the  pro- 
ductive interests.  ** These  interests,**  he  concluded, 
**must  be  recognized,  fostered,  and  organized,  that 
they  may  be  equal  to  the  burden  and  the  extinguish- 
ment of  this  debt.  *  *" 

Hollo  way  *s  view  was  more  advanced  than  that  of  his 
superior,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Caleb  B.  Smith, 
as  presented  in  his  annual  report  of  November  30, 1861. 
**I  feel  constrained,**  said  Smith,  **to  recommend  the 
establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Statis- 
tics, the  need  whereof  is  not  only  realized  by  the  heads 
of  departments,  but  is  felt  by  every  intelligent  legis- 
lator. *  ^   Smith  *s  suggestion  would  seem  to  be  the  true 

^Senate  Executive  Documents,  37  Cong.,  2  sess.  (1861-1862),  V,  No. 
39,  pp.  5-10,  passim, 

^Senate  Documents,  37  Cong.,  2  sess.  (1861-1862),  I,  No.  1.  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  pp.  451-452. 
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Bource  of  Lincoln's  reconunendation  to  Congress  m  Ms 
annual  message,  three  days  later,  of  an  "agricultural 
and  statistical  bureau."  The  matter  is  chiefly  inter- 
esting as  the  first  recommendation  of  an  agricnltoral 
bureau  in  a  presidential  message  since  Taylor's  in 
1849.  It  brought  the  subject  into  prominence.  It  was 
otherwise  not  notable,  for  the  idea  of  some  such  organi- 
zation  had  boon  fftmiliRr  enough  to  Gongressnien  and 
others  for  years  past.  Indeed,  there  were  doabtteas 
not  a  few  who  wonld  have  agreed  heartily  witii  Sena- 
tor Foster  of  Oonneotioiit  when,  a  few  months  later,  he 
declared  that  he  would  not  have  chosen  this  time  to 
create  either  a  Bnrean  or  a  Department.  ''We  are 
engaged,"  he  remarted,  "in  a  stmggle  for  national 
existence,  and  we  need  all  onr  energies  to  be  diriwfawi 
to  that  object  and  to  that  alone."** 

But  action  on  the  snbjeot,  to  irtiidh  linooln  had  onee 
more  drawn  public  attention,  was  soon  called  for,  inas- 
much as  several  bills  providing  for  an  agricultoral 
organization  were  introduced  into  CongresB.  Between 
January  7,  1862,  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  a  bill 
providing  for  an  Agricultural  and  Statistical  Bureau, 
and  February  11  following,  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  determined  to  reconamend,  not  the  plan  of 
a  Bureau  which  was  Lincoln's  suggestion,  but  that  of 
a  Department  in  charge  of  a  Commissioner  who  should 
be  appointed  by  the  President.  The  bill  was  disposed 
of  in  the  House  of  BepresentativeB  with  great  speed  on 
February  17,  winning  almost  the  unanimous  approval 

M  Globe,  op.  cit.,  Pt.  I,  p.  1756.    Menaget  and  Fapert,  VI,  S2-53. 
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of  that  body."  The  way  had  been  carefully  prepared 
by  means  of  a  report  signed  by  all  the  members  of 
the  Conmiittee,  a  report  which  contained  an  admirable 
sketch  of  administrative  progress  toward  the  object 
of  the  bill  since  the  time  when  Ellsworth  had  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Patent  0£Sce  by  Jackson  in  1836. 
**It  may  be  asked,"  wrote  the  Conmaittee,  **why  not 
have  a  minister  of  conunerce,  of  manuf actures,  as  well 
as  a  minister  of  agriculture  t  In  reply  to  this,  the  Com- 
mittee would  state  that  in  most  countries  these  inter- 
ests are  represented  in  the  Government  by  a  distinct 
bureau  or  minister.  But  there  is  this  also  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests 
being  locally  limited  and  centralized,  can  easily  combine 
and  make  themselves  felt  in  the  Halls  of  legislation  and 

in  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government 

New  York  and  Lowell  have  often  more  immediate  influ- 
ence in  directing  and  molding  material  legislation  than 
all  the  farming  interest  in  the  country.  Agriculture 
clad  in  homespun  is  very  apt  to  be  elbowed  aside  by 
capital  attired  in  ten-dollar  Yorkshire.  Every  govern- 
ment in  Europe  ....  has  an  agricultural  department 
connected  with  it.  *  ^ 

Such  comments  suggested  at  the  very  outset  the 
question  of  class  legislation,  and  indirectly  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  measure.  Congress,  however,  was 
peculiarly  free  at  the  time  from  extremists  of  all  sorts. 
There  were  no  states-rights  advocates  to  rise  up,  as 
Calhoun  and  Mason  had  done  in  the  discussions  of  1849 

*  Globe,  p.  857.    The  vote  was  122  yeas  and  onlj  7  nays. 
M  Ibid.,  pp.  855-856. 


over  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
object  to  the  erection  of  an  agricultural  bureau  or  a 
department  as  a  step  taken  by  tiie  omtral  goreraniait 
to  exercise  overbearing  or  nnwarrantaUe  dominanM 
over  the  states.  That  fear  fonnd  at  any  rate  no 
spokesman,  althongb  Soutor  Cowan  at  a  later  time 
expressed  his  belief  that  the  Mil  was  nnoonstitiitiiHiaL' 

Some  difficulties  presented  thransetres  in  the  Senate. 
These  were,  however,  of  an  adjustable  kind.  The  prob- 
lems proponnded  concerned  ohi^  the  relationa  of  th» 
proposed  organisation :  Should  there  be  a  Bureau  in  tiw 
Interior  Department  t  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  ahonld 
there  be  a  separate  Deparbnent  with  a  oabinet  olBoor 
at  its  head?  Efforts  for  both  Bureau  and  Deparfanait 
could  be  cited  from  the  immediate  past  The  ansng*- 
ment  of  the  pending  bill  was  something  of  a  depaxtan 
from  precedent. 

The  petition  of  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Society,  asking  for  an  independent  Department,  was 
referred  to  in  the  Senate  discussion.  The  president  of 
that  Society  had  himself  been  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee to  urge  the  creation  of  a  Department,  convinced, 
however,  that  It  should  be  disconnected  "from  any  of 
the  Departments  of  the  Government  whose  chief  was 
appointed  from  political  considerations.'"*  This  point 
of  view,  together  with  opposition  against  arran^ng  for 
a  Secretary  who  should  go  at  once  into  the  Cabinet, 
affords  the  probable  clue  to  the  result  that  at  the  head 
of  the  new  Department  there  was  placed  a  Commis- 

"  Globe,  op.  cit.,  pp.  2014-2017,  poM^m. 
M  Ibid.,  p.  2015. 
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sioner.  Like  mueh  legislation  that  is  enduring^  the 
arrangement  was  a  compromise — an  attempt  to  satisfy 
in  part  the  more  advanced  advocates  such  as  Calvert, 
and  the  conservatives  who  were,  at  least  in  administra- 
tive circles,  numerous. 

The  objection  to  a  cabinet  officer,  although  voiced  but 
once  in  the  House  by  John  E.  Phelps  of  Missouri,^ 
drew  out  much  comment  in  the  Senate.  ^  ^  If  we  make  it 
a  Department,'*  argued  Senator  Foster,  ** there  will  be 
a  necessity  for  a  greater  amount  of  expenditure ;  for  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  naturally 
consider  himself  somewhat  slighted  if  he  does  not  have 
a  salary  equal  in  amount  to  that  of  other  heads  .... 
with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. '  '^  Senator  John  P.  Hale 
of  New  Hampshire  asserted  that ' '  the  great  anxiety  to 
have  agriculture  elevated  to  a  Department  ....  and 
finally  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  for  that  is  what  it  looks 
to,  does  not  come  from  the  men  ....  that  lean  upon 
their  plow-handles;  but  it  comes  from  the  men  who 
want  them  to  take  their  hands  off  the  plow-handle  and 

vote  for  them  at  the  ballot  box Now  there  are 

seven  heads  of  Departments,  with  places  in  the  Cabinet 
....  this  Agricultural  Department  will  soon  furnish 
another."^  ''I  know  people  shake  their  heads,'* 
observed  Senator  J.  F.  Simmons  of  Rhode  Island,  one 
of  the  chief  spokesmen  for  the  bill.  * '  Senators  seem  to 
be  determined  to  regard  this  measure  as  one  proposing 
an  independent  Department  headed  by  and  by  with  a 

•  Ilid,,  p.  2098. 
TO  Tbid,,  p.  1756. 
n  76id.,  p.  2014. 
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cabinet  officer.    I  do  not  know  of  anjr  possible  reasoD 
for  apprehending  it.'"* 

Signed  by  President  Lincoln  on  May  15,  1862,  the 
bill  became  law.  Hon.  Isaac  Newton  of  Pennsylvai 
previously  in  charge  of  the  agricaltural  division  of  the 
Patent  Office,  was  named  as  Commissioner — the  first 
of  a  seriea  of  six  such  officials — and  entered  upon  his 
dnties  on  Joly  1  following. 

The  Bonioes  of  law-making  opinion  a»  oftoi  not 
easy  to  diseover.  But  the  eridenoe  thus  far  gathued 
in  this  chapter  has  miBsed  its  objeet,  if  it  does  not  iufi- 
oate  that  the  conviction  which  gained  possesaion  of 
GongresB  in  1862  and  created  an  indepraident  D^mtt- 
ment  of  Agricoltare  was  the  result  of  hard  effort, 
persistent  agitation,  and  widespread  expression  of 
views  favorable  to  some  soch  measure,  in  tmnt,  tiie 
movonent  of  thou^^t  had  for  years  been  cBreeted  to 
this  end,  infiuenced  much,  as  of  course  it  was,  by  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  conntry  in  population,  resources, 
and  wealth.  The  time  had  come  when  a  Department 
of  Agriculture  could  be  exacted  from  Congress,  not- 
withstanding the  obvious  fact  that  our  political  struc- 
ture was  being  shaken  to  its  foundations. 

VI 

The  Fiftieth  Congress  (December  5,  1887-March  3, 
1889)  was  deluged  with  petitions  and  memorials  asking 
that  the  grade  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  be 
raised  to  "executive"  rank  in  order  that  a  Secretary 

n  Globe,  op.  cit.,  p.  2015. 
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might  thus  be  obtained  to  represent  fanning  interests 
in  the  Cabinet.  Many  bills  were  drafted  in  response 
to  such  appeals.  The  agitation,  however,  was  by  no 
means  new.  For  a  period  of  many  years  Congress 
had  been  the  recipient  of  similar  petitions  and  appeals. 
Bills  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  such  demands  had 
heretofore  been  prepared;  they  had  occasionally 
passed  the  ordeal  of  one  or  the  other  House,  but  were 
eventually  lost  through  opposition.  The  so-called 
Hatch  bill  which  was  finally  passed  in  a  modified  form 
and  signed  by  President  Cleveland  in  February,  1889, 
had  run  a  long  course  under  various  guises  since 
February,  1881.  In  brief,  the  problem  of  raising  the 
grade  of  the  Agricultural  Department  had  occupied  at 
times  the  attention  of  several  Congresses  for  a  period 
of  fully  eight  years." 

By  the  spring  of  1888  there  was  a  very  widespread 
impression,  clearly  recognized  in  Congress,  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  satisfy  the  persistent  efforts 
on  the  part  of  farmers*  associations  to  get  ''repre- 
sented in  the  Cabinet'*  of  the  President.  The  more 
conservative  Congressmen  were  still  incUned  to  think 
that  an  Agricultural  Bureau  would  serve  all  important 
purposes.  Accordingly  they  protested  mildly  against 
the  movement  as  likely  to  lead  to  paternalism  and 
centralization.  The  most  serious  objections  were 
voiced  by  Senators  0.  H.  Piatt  of  Connecticut,  and 

'n  Congressional  Record,  XIX,  4479,  9303.  Representative  W.  H. 
Hatch  of  Missouri  on  October  8,  1888,  related  the  history  of  various 
measures  from  February  7,  1881,  their  starting  point  in  the  third  session 
of  the  46th  Congress. 
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WiX&am  E.  Chandler  of  New  EaaqwhiTe^  the  lattar 
onoe  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  Frraideikt  Arthur's 
Cabinet  *'If  a  new  d^Mrtmoat  ia  to  be  oraated," 
argued  Piatt  on  June  4, 1888,  **it  onj^  to  be  a  d^art^ 
ment  which  should  embrace  within  its  pairiew  afl  of 
the  gr^at  hnsinesB  interests  of  the  oonntry.  There  is 
no  reason,"  he  oontinned,  ''why  those  people  inter- 
ested in  agiiooltnre  should  be  represented  in  the  CMu- 
net,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  mannfartnrea,  or 
mining,  or  transportation,  or  oommeroe,  shonld  not 
be."  Labor,  from  Piatt's  standpoint,  oonld  on  no 
aooonnt  be  overlooked.  Sereral  spealnrs,  following 
out  the  same  line  of  thon^t,  were  inclined  to  favor  a 
new  department  which  shonM  be  termed  a  "Depart- 
ment of  National  Lidnstries."" 

Senator  Chandler,  though  favoring  in  some  ways 
the  moTonent  for  an  exeontive  Department  of  Agzi- 
cultnre,  reminded  his  colleagues  of  an  argument 
against  it  that  he  had  urged  some  years  before.  "The 
present  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet,"  he 
declared  od  September  20,  "are  at  the  head  of  political 
departments  of  the  Government.  They  are  all  politi- 
cal ;  they  are  all  in  some  way  connected  with  and  essen- 
tial to  the  political  government  of  the  country.  But 
agriculture  is  in  no  sense  an  essential  of  political 
government.  The  fostering  of  agriculture  is  not  a 
necessary  part  of  government."  Still  further  to  illus- 
trate his  position.  Chandler  remarked  that  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Treasury,  War,  Navy,  Justice,  Inte- 
rior, and  the  Postal  Establishment  were  "political." 


»  Accord,  XIX,  4876,  8686  B.,  8804  S. 
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He  was  convinoed  that  the  creation  of  an  executive 
Department  of  Agriooltnre  would  be  a  distinct  breach 
in  tradition — an  opening  for  many  dangerous  possibil- 
ities in  the  future.  Where  the  process  of  executive 
''establishments"  might  end,  were  the  farmers  to  gain 
their  object,  no  man  could  say." 

These  views  of  Senators  Piatt  and  Chandler,  while 
not  essentially  new,  were  forcibly  presented.  Chand- 
ler's position  was  clearly  that  of  a  constitutional 
lawyer,  and  was  based  upon  the  technical  language  of 
the  law.  In  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  stricter  construc- 
tionists in  the  Senate  it  appeared  reasonable.  Piatt 
was  viewing  the  problem  from  a  broader  standpoint, 
interested  in  the  possible  claims  of  all  classes,  and 
somewhat  fearful  of  anything  that  had  the  semblance 
of  class  legislation.  However,  Congress  as  a  body 
failed  to  be  determined  or  concluded  by  them. 

Senator  Plumb  of  Kansas  did  not  hesitate  to  answer 
Chandler.  He  refused  to  see  any  reasonable  distinc- 
tion between  ''political"  and  "non-political"  depart- 
ments. The  Cabinet  did  not,  he  contended,  cover  '  *  the 
entire  scope  of  proper  administration."  "We  have," 
he  continued,  "now  a  Department  of  Labor.  Experi- 
ence with  that  department  may  prove  after  a  time  that 
it  is  desirable  to  make  the  person  who  presides  over 
that  department  also  a  secretary  ....  while  I  can 
appreciate  ....  the  feeling  which  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  derived  no  doubt  from  his  expe- 
rience in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Arthur,  that  when 
you  have  got  a  good  thing  it  is  well  to  have  it  at  pretty 

» Hid,,  pp.  8778,  8801  ff. 


close  quarters  and  distributed  among  a  very  few 
persons,  to  maka  the  crowd  w  small  and  therefoxe  as 
seleot  as  possible,  yet  that  idea  is  oiqwaed  to  tke 
republican  theory  of  goTemment"  The  only  qnea- 
tioo— the  real  qneetion,  aa  he  oonodved  tibe  inrablan— 
was  simply  whether  the  agrianltaral  interest  *'ia  oi 
snflSment  importance  in  itself ....  to  ^muhrant  the  Ooxt- 
gresB  of  the  United  States  in  praotioally  requiring  tite 
President  to  taka  into  his  oonwnls ....  the  jfexatmirbo 
presides  over  the  Department  of  Agzioaltaiv.'** 

There  were  oooanonal  eipreasionB  of  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  the  Cabinet  was  alrea^  large  enoo^ 
"Perhaps  in  a  multitude  of  oounseUors  there  is 
aalety,"  said  Senator  Piatt,  "but,"  he  added,  ".  . .  . 
the  chief  ezecntive  office  is  one  which  a  great  mai^ 
advisers  will  onty  hamper.""  There  were  varions 
references  in  the  long  course  of  the  debates  to  the 
practices  of  foreign  countries  in  administering  to  the 
needs  of  the  fanning  classes.  But  these  can  have  had 
little  or  no  inflnence  on  the  final  solution  of  the 
matter."  The  second  session  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress 
witnessed  the  settlement  of  the  snbject.  The  President 
approved  the  bill  on  February  9,  1889.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  raised  to  the  grade  of  an 
Executive  Department  with  a  Secretary  over  it  of 
cabinet  rank.  On  February  11  President  Cleveland 
nominated  Hon.  Norman  J.  Colman  of  Missouri,  who 
had  acted  as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  since  April, 

nSecord.  XIX,  8805. 

"i6td.,  p.  4876. 
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1885,  to  the  new  Secretaryship,  and  Cohnan's  nomina- 
tion was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  Febmary  13." 

Once  more,  as  in  1862,  the  desired  end  was  attained 
through  force  of  many  circumstances  aided  by  per- 
sistent and  well-directed  popular  effort  and  thought. 
Although  the  final  result  was  not  equivalent  to  a 
National  Board  of  Agriculture  which  Washington  and 
his  contemporaries  a  century  earlier  had  wished  to 
establish,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  intended 
to  accomplish  the  work  of  such  a  Board,  and  very 
much  besides. 

^Ibid.,  XX,  1398,  1399,  1418,  1764.  Moeher,  Executive  Begiater, 
p.  251.  Bj  a  durious  eoineidence  the  British  Board  of  Agriculture  dates 
from  the  same  year,  02  ft  58  Viet.,  c.  80. 


NOTES 

1,  AppBOPamjoyBFOa  AtanJULTum;  1650-1865;  1900- 
1912: 
The  following  figures  axe  token  from  a  mnch  more 
elaborate  table  which  will  be  found  on  page  91  of  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Qreathoose's  "Histoiioal  Sketch  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  A^riooltnre:  its  Objects  and 
Present  Organisation"  printed  as  BnUetin  3  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agrionltnie  (Washing- 
ton: 1907,  pp.  97).  Throngh  the  oonrtesy  of  Mr. 
Greathonse,  I  have  obtained  and  added  the  »ict«ii«i 
figures  through  1912. 


AKOUNT  APPBO- 


1850  $    5,500.00 

1861  6,500.00 

1852  5,000.00 

1853  5,000.00 

1854  10,000.00 

1855  50,000.00 

1856  30,000.00 

1857  75,000.00' 

1858  63,500.00 

1859  60,000.00 

1860  40,000.00 

1861  60,000.00 

1862  64.000.00 

1863  80,000.00 

1864  199,77000 

1865  112,304.00 

*  Inclading  deScienej  approprution. 


KBCU,  AMomn  AFrma- 

1900 (8,006,IBtDO 

1901 3,304,865.97 

1902 3,922,780.51 

1903  5,015,846.00 

1904 5,025,024.01 

1905 6,094,540.00 

1906 7,175,690.00 

1907 9,932,940.00 

1908 9,447,290.00 

1909 11,672,106.00 

1910 12,995,036.00 

1911  13,487,636.00 

1912 16,900,016.00 
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The  annual  appropriations  were  increased  to  upwards 
of  $1,000,000  in  1888.  They  have  ranged  from  about 
$3,000,000  in  1900  to  nearly  $17,000,000  in  1912, 
steadily  increasing  during  the  period,  except  for  a 
very  triiSing  falling  off  in  1908. 

2.    Last  Mebtikg  of  thb  United  States  Agbioultubal 
Society  in  1881 : 

In  a  paper  contributed  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1866  (pp.  525-526), 
the  curious  reader  will  find  a  statement  by  Ben :  Perley 
Poore  about  the  Society  as  it  then  existed.  The  state- 
ment is  given  in  the  course  of  a  sketchy  ^^  History  of 
the  Agriculture  of  the  United  States. ' '  What  seems  to 
have  been  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  was  recorded 
in  a  pamphlet,  now  very  rare,  entitled  *' Proceedings 
of  the  29th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  United  States  Agri- 
cultural Society,  January  12,  1881**  (Washington: 
1881.  Pp.  24).  A  copy  of  this  pamphlet  may  be  seen 
in  the  Library  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington.  The  author  was  Major  B.  P.  Poore,  who 
was  first  appointed  secretary  of  the  Society  in  1856. 

It  appears  that  a  mere  handful  of  aged  members 
attended  the  meeting  held  in  the  parlor  of  the  Ebbitt 
House.  Hon.  John  Merryman  of  Maryland  presided, 
while  Major  Poore  acted  as  secretary,  first  reading  the 
minutes  of  the  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting.  Presi- 
dent Merryman  reviewed  the  early  history  of  the 
Society,  dwelling  with  special  pride  on  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  only  **  National  Agricultural  Association  ever 
chartered  by  the  Congress   of  the  United   States*' 
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(April  19, 1860),  and  reflecting  that  it  was  a  realization 
of  the  National  Board  of  Agriculture  recommended  by 
Qeorge  Washington.  Moreover,  he  took  pride  in  the 
fact  that  the  Society  had  urged  the  establishment  of 
a  Department  of  Agrionltnre  "nntil  the  desired  result 
-was  attained."    The  record  thus  continues: 

During  the  war  the  officers  aad  members  of  ths  Umted 
States  Agricultural  Society  were  estranged.  Some  wore  Woe 
uniforms  and  some  gray,  and  were  conspicuous  on  hard- 
fought  fields  or  languished  in  military  prisons.  The  society 
was,  however,  kept  alive,  and  the  annual  meetings  prescribed 
Iqr  the  eooMitotioii  von  ngalirij  hold.  Maimt,  TUgkHm 
of  MMryiaaAi  HnUMrd  ot  Ohfoi  Ftauh  and  Covaonn  at  Ob 
Dtatriet  of  CohnntUai  and  Fndnfak  BmjA  of  N«r  Bamp- 
AJM  »MM  ■aaa—JTBiy  tbaam  pwridanti,  The  Basnter  «•■ 
■"""fWy  re-deetfl^  snA  aa  flie  daafli  of  tt*  Tmnnr,  Ifr. 
Wbl  M.  Fnndi  of  New  Hampditw^  now  a  mjaaatat  at  Waik- 


Asked  what  the  future  of  the  organization  should  be, 
the  members  indicated  their  desire  to  continue  it. 
Merryman  was  named  as  president.  Vioe-presidents 
to  the  number  of  forty-three  were  selected  from  most 
of  the  states,  among  them  being  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  of  Georgia,  Casains  M.  Clay  of  Kentucky, 
Dr.  Q.  B.  Loring  of  Massachusetts,  and  Q«neral  Bnm- 
side  of  Rhode  Island.  A  resolution  of  congratulation 
was  framed  to  be  sent  to  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  then 
living,  and  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Society. 
"The  meeting  was  not  largely  attended,"  conunented 
Secretary  Poore,  "as  no  new  annual  or  life  members 
have  been  admitted  since  1860,  and  those  who  joined 
before  that  time  are  generally  too  far  advanced  in  life 
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to  go  far  from  their  homes.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  re-union 
of  veteran  agriculturists,  and  the  meeting  of  old 
friends  and  co-laborers  was  cordial  and  interesting. ' ' 
It  was  voted  to  arrange  a  program  for  the  thirtieth 
annual  meeting  which  should  be  held  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  Wednesday,  January  11, 1882, 
at  ten  a.m.  There  is  no  record  of  any  such  meeting.* 
The  simple  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  puny  gathering 
of  1881  was  the  last  feeble  but  dignified  gasp  of  an 
organization  that  had  been  in  its  day,  before  the  Civil 
War,  powerful  and  really  effective. 

3.  The  Publioatioks  of  the  United  States  Agbi- 
ci7ltxjbal  socibty : 

These  consisted  of  ten  volumes.  The  only  set — ^not 
quite  complete — ^that  I  have  ever  seen  is  in  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

Volume  I.     The  Journal  of  the  United  States  Agricultural 

Society.    Washington:  1852  ff. 
No.  1.    August,  1852.    Pp.  144.    Introd.  signed  by  Daniel 

Lee,  July,  1852.     (Lee  was  at  one  time  editor  of  the 

**Gtenesee  Parmer"  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.) 
No.  2.  Pp.  160.  Ed.  by  J.  C.  G.  Kennedy. 
Nos.  3-4.    Pp.  279.    Ed.  by  Wm.  S.  King. 

Volume  II.  The  Journal  of  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Society  for  1854.  Ed.  by  William  S.  King.  Boston :  1855. 
Pp.  256. 

*  On  July  26,  1881,  the  Ck>mmi88ioner  of  Agriculture,  G.  B.  Lioring, 
sent  an  invitation  to  a  large  number  of  agriculturists  over  the  country 
to  assemble  in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  a  convention  in  January,  1882.  See 
Proceedings  of  a  Convention  of  Agriculturists,  held  in  the  Department  of 
Agriciilture,  January  10  to  18.    Washington:  1882.    Pp.  204. 
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Volume  III.  The  Journal  of  tke  United  States  Agricultural 
Soeietjf  for  ISiS.  £d.  Iqr  W.  8.  King.  BoiKHl:  18Hl 
Pp.  263. 

yolnme  IV.  Tkt  Jovnul  of  ike  Unitad  Stattt  ^frienUwr^ 
Soeie^  for  18S6.  Ed.  ^  Wm.  S.  King.  Btaton:  1867. 
TbJaeoiuwtaof  Pt  I,pp.  82(Borton:18S6)  and  pp.  278. 

V(aame  V.  The  Journal  of  tJu  United  Statea  A^piemttur^ 
Society  for  1857.  Ed.  by  Bon:  Peri«7  Poore.  WailiiBg- 
tan:1868.    F^.  282. 

Vblome  VL  TrmuacUotu  amd  MontUy  BvBetm  of  <A« 
United  Siatea  Agricultural  Society  for  1858.  Ed.  by 
Bm:  Perley  Poore.  Wadiingtim :  1%9.  Pp.104. 
The  "lbnithl7  Bnlletin"  eoDnsted  of  11  nos.  (Frimiazy- 
Decembw,  indmiTe).  The  nnmber  for  Aogoat  is  winthtg 
in  the  volnine  in  the  Idbniy  of  CongnM.  The  oflwn 
contain  8  pegee  eaeh  except  the  nnmber  for  NorembWf 
vhich  hM  12  pages. 

Volume  VII.    The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  (outside 
cover).     Inside  title:  The  Journal  of  Agriculture:  com- 
pming  the  TransactiooB  &nd  the  Correspondence  of  the 
United  States  Agricoltural  Societr  for  1859.  Ed.  by  Ben : 
Perley  Poore,  Secretary,  Washington :  1860. 
This  volume  consisted  of  "Transactions,"  eto.,  pp.  88. 
No.  1.     April,  1859.    Wanting. 
No.  2.    July,  pp.  104. 
No.  3.    October,  pp.  92. 
No.  4.     January,  1860,  pp.  104. 

Volume  VIII.     The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture.     Ed. 
by  Ben :  Perley  Poore.    Wariiington :  1860. 
No.  1.     April,  1860. 
Nob.  24.     Wanting. 

Volume  IX.    Wanting. 
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Volume  X.    The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture.    Ed.  by 
Ben:  Perley  Poore.    WaBhington:  1862. 
No.  1.    February,  1862,  pp.  76. 

No  other  numbers  to  be  found — ^probably  the  last  regular 
issue  of  the  periodicaL 

There  is  a  stray  pamphlet  to  be  found  in  the  Library 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  entitled : 

Proceedings  of  the  29th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Society,  January  12,  1881,  Washington: 
1881.    Pp.  24. 

ThiB  pamphlet  was  apparently  edited  by  Major  B.  P. 
Poore,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  last  actual  record  of  the 
remnant  of  the  Society.  For  some  account  of  the  meet- 
ing, see  above  Note  2. 

Attempts  to  discover  a  complete  file  of  the  periodical 
outside  Washington  have  proved  unsuccessful.  The 
Boston  Public  Library  contains  a  few  scattered  num- 
bers of  the  Journal. 


OHAPTEB  XTT 


BSTABUBHHSfT   OF  THE   SBCaKTABTSHIP  OF  OOMimOB 
AND  lABOB 


ON  Febmaiy  14, 1903»  PieBident  BooBOTett  a 
the  bill  which  provided  for  the  oreation  of  the 
ExeoatiTe  Department  of  Cranmeroe  and  Labor  with  a 
Secretary  at  ita  head  to  be  known  as  the  Seorrtary  of 
Conimeioe  and  Labor.^  Kr.  George  B.  Oortdjnm  of 
New  York  waa  at  onoe  appointed  to  the  new  Secretary- 
ship, entering  npon  his  dntiea  two  days  later  in  ieat- 
porary  headquarters  at  the  White  Honae.  In  the  fot 
loving  June  permanent  offioes  were  formally  opened  in 
the  New  Willard  BoildiJig  on  Fourteenth  Street  in 
Washington,  and  administrative  work  was  there  tuOj 
began  on  Jnly  1.*  The  Secretary  of  Oommeroe  and 
Labor  thus  became  the  ninth  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet. 

The  act  of  1903,  like  that  which  created  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  1849,  provided  in  part  for  a  re- 
adjuBtment  of  administrative  burdens,  particularly 
those  resting  npon  the  shoulders  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  It  relieved  likewise  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  of  the  Interior  of  some  of  their  duties,  co- 
ordinating, adjusting,  and  focusing  under  one  direction 
a  large  variety  of  work.  There  had  been  a  slow  but 
gradually  swelling  undercurrent  of  popular  opinion 

1 32  statutes  at  Large,  pp.  825  O. 

t  Organitation  and  Law  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  atiA  Labor 
(Wuhington:  1B04.     Document  No.  13),  p.  ZS. 
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and  effort  making  for  some  sueh  organization  for 
many  years,  certainly  traceable  with  some  degree  of 
clearness  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Numerous 
circumstances  had  aided  the  movement.  Problems  of 
commercial  regulation  had  confronted  the  national 
government  from  the  beginning.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  local  organizations  of  craftsmen  can  be  dis- 
covered as  far  back  in  American  history  as  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  large  national  labor 
organizations  did  not  assume  the  proportion  of  a 
momentous  and  compelling  national  factor  demanding 
recognition  in  government  administration  imtil  after 
the  Civil  War. 


The  problem  of  establishing  satisfactory  trade  regu- 
lations with  foreign  countries  and  between  the  states 
was  at  the  very  foimdation  of  the  movement  which 
forced  a  re-organization  of  the  national  form  of  gov- 
emment  in  1787  and  led  to  the  general  acceptance  of 
the  Constitution  in  the  following  year.  The  problem 
was  carefully  considered  and  discussed  in  many  of  its 
phases  during  the  formative  period  of  the  government. 
It  came  prominently  forward  in  the  sessions  of  the 
Philadelphia  Convention.  In  Gouverneur  Morris's 
plan  for  a  Council  of  State  as  presented  to  the  Con- 
vention on  August  20,  arrangement  was  there  made 
for  a  ''secretary  of  commerce  and  finance.*'  When, 
however,  the  plan  had  passed  the  ordeal  of  committee 
discussion,  no  such  officer  appeared — ^there  was  to  be 
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simply  a  secretary  of  finance.'  A  few  years  later,  in 
Morris's  "Notes  on  the  Form  of  a  Omstitntioii  for 
France,"  a  "minister  of  oommeroe"  was  moitionad.* 
The  Federalist  revealed  the  interest  of  both  Hamitton 
and  Madison  in  the  general  problon.'  Among  maay 
so^estionB  of  the  period  it  is  worth  while  to  .oall 
attention  to  two-^those  of  Pelatiah  Webster  and 
Alexander  Hamilton. 

Pelatiah  Webster,  ont  of  his  mercantile  e^wrimo^ 
and  because  of  a  natural  taste  for  specolating  oTor  the 
sohttion  of  TarioQS  industrial  problems,  afforded  his 
readers  sundry  reflections  on  the  subject  of  goTun- 
ment  regolation  of  trade.  Beferring  in  1783  to  mer^ 
diants  and  manufacturers  as  a  class,  he  wrote:  "I 
oould  wish  that  Congress  mi^  hare  the  benefit  of  Uiat 
extensive  and  in^ortont  information,  which  this  boc^ 
of  men  are  very  capable  of  laying  before  them  .... 
the  merchants  are  not  only  qualified  to  give  the  fvUest 
and  most  important  information  to  onr  supreme  legis- 
lature, concerning  the  state  of  our  trade  ....  but  are 
also  the  most  likely  to  do  it  fairly  and  truly  and  to 
forward  ....  every  measure  which  operates  to  the 

convenience  and  benefit  of  onr  oonomeroe I 

therefore  hnmbly  propose  ....  that  they  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  form  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  [that] 
their  advice  to  Congress  be  demanded  and  admitted 

1  Elliot,  Debata,  V,  446,  462.  Now  th&t  Mr.  Mu  Furana's  TJu 
Beeordt  of  t\e  Federal  Convention  of  1787  (New  H«t«i:  IBll.  S  vote.) 
ii  BTkilable,  an7  ooe  e*n  refer  to  the  diaeuasions  over  eommeree  ewly 
by  meaaa  of  the  copious  index  in  Tolnme  m. 

*  J.  Sparks,  Life  of  Ooutiefneiir  Jforru,  m,  481  ft. 

(p.  L.  Ford's  edition,  eapeeiallj  No.  42,  pp.  STS  ff.,  Mid  No.  SO,  pp. 
400  If. 
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concerning  all  bills  before  Congress  as  far  as  the  same 
may  affect  the  trade  of  the  States/'* 

In  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  Hamilton's  cele- 
brated ^^Beport  on  Manufactures"  there  occurred  a 
reference  to  a  Board,  the  functions  of  which  should 
involve  looking  after  the  proper  distribution  of  any 
surplus  arising  from  duties.  A  portion  of  the  pubUc 
income  was  ^ '  to  constitute  a  fund  for  the  operation  of 
a  board  to  be  established  for  promoting  arts,  agri- 
culture,  manufactures,  and  commerce.  Of  this  institu- 
tion," said  Hamilton,  ^^  different  intimations  have  been 
given  in  the  course  of  this  report."  Briefly  sum- 
marized, the  plan  was  this:  the  Board,  consisting  of 
three  or  more  government  officials,  was  to  be  authorized 
to  spend  money  for  the  sake  of  inducing  artists,  manu- 
facturers, and  skilful  artisans  to  come  to  this  country 
from  abroad,  or  to  draw  forth  by  means  of  prizes 
all  sorts  of  useful  mechanical  inventions  and  prac- 
tical discoveries.  Voluntary  contributions  might  be 
received,  it  was  suggested,  from  any  one  interested  in 
aiding  these  objects.  The  Board  was,  finally,  to  make 
an  annual  report  to  Congress  of  all  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures.^ 

Neither  Webster 's  nor  Hamilton 's  plan  was  carefully 
worked  out.  Both  plans  were  merely  suggestive  of 
possible  methods  of  solving  administrative  problems 
arising  from  the  requirements  of  trade,  commerce,  or 
industries  of  various  kinds.    They  were  symptomatic 

•  E8aaya  (1791),  pp.  215-217.  See  also  pp.  199,  202,  218-219,  232,  248, 
251,  254. 

^American  State  Papers^  Finance,  I,  144. 
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of  a  period  wban  mMi  were  groping  towaid  effiBetive 
ftdwini  fftrntioTi  ■ 

To  Congress  the  Constitution  had  entmsted  power 
to  regolate  trade  and  oommene.  The  TreaBory  De- 
partment ehiefy,  bat  also  the  State  Departmfliit 
tfarongh  its  oonBoIar  and  foreign  oommeroe  bnreana, 
were  concerned  in  carrying  ont  snoh  r^nlatJona  in 
these  matters  as  Congress  mi^t  authorise.  In  tiie 
coarse  of  time  the  Departmoit  of  the  Interior  (1848) 
and  that  of  Agrundtore  (ISSH)  were  to  oome  to  the 
resoae,  in  oertainpartiealan,  of  both  State  and  Treaa- 
ar7  Departments.  Moreover  Coogress,  throa^  grmdr 
aal  development  of  a  syatem  of  standing  oommitteea, 
was  thas  to  find  a  means  whereby  it  might  plaea  itseU 
in  a  position  to  anderatand  and  appreciate  the  moat 
vital  needs  of  the  nation.  The  historic  factors  that  lay 
behind  the  appearance  of  all  the  SecretaryahipB  op  to 
1889  have  already  been  examined  and  set  fortb.  As  to 
the  standing  committees  very  little  need  be  said. 
Beginning  with  provisions  for  two  such  committees  in 
1795 — the  Committee  of  Commerce,  Mannfactures,  and 
Agriculture,  and  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means — 
Congress  gradually  added  to  them  or  sub-divided  them 
so  that,  among  a  good  many  additional  committees, 
note  may  be  taken  of  the  Committees  on  Manufactures 
(1819),  on  Agriculture  (1820),  on  Railways  and  Canals 
(1831),  on  Appropriations  (1865),  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency (1865),  on  Mines  and  Mining  (1865),  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  (1867),  on  Labor  (1883),  and  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  (1891).*    By  means  of 

»L.  G.  McConachie,  Congrettionai  Committee*  (1898),  pp.  34»ff. 
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such  committees  Congress  put  off  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding separate  departments  of  administration  for 
these  various  objects,  and  kept  at  the  same  time  within 
its  reach  and  control  many  of  the  subjects  which  might 
seem  better  provided  for  under  the  specific  direction  of 
separate  departments  with  principal  officers  in  charge. 

n 

Not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
efforts  on  the  part  of  organizations  closely  concerned 
with  various  industries  began  to  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  established  at  the  seat  of  government 
either  bureaus  or  independent  departments  which 
should  collect,  preserve,  and  distribute  accurate  infor- 
mation about  specific  industries,  and  at  the  same  time 
aid  Congress  in  formulating  the  best  sorts  of  legisla- 
tion. It  was  felt  keenly,  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1862,  that  the 
farmers  had  gained  a  peculiar  advantage  over  other 
classes  of  workers.  Inasmuch  as  the  farmers  were 
represented  by  a  Department  and  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  it  was  not  clear  why  the  merchants,  the 
manufacturers,  the  miners,  and  organized  labor 
generally  should  not  be  granted  similar  representation 
in  the  national  administration.  From  about  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  attempts  to  bring  about  some  such 
consummations  form  a  pretty  clearly  defined  move- 
ment. From  1864  to  1902  the  list  of  appeals  to  Con- 
gress in  the  shape  of  resolutions  and  bills  on  behalf  of 
Departments  of  Commerce,  Manufactures,  Mines  and 
Mining,  Industries,  Navigation,  and  Labor  is  prodi- 
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gionsly  large.  There  were  those  who  thought  that 
imreans  mi^t  swrre  every  purpose.  But  far  tbe. 
greater  nmnber  of  Inlls  were  formnlated  for  the  nim  of 
obtaining  departments  or,  as  oooaaionaUy  they  were 
spedfioally  termed,  ExeeutiTe  DepartmentB.'  AH  tiheae 
appeals  were  oharaateriBtiD  of  an  epot^  of  inena*- 
ing  prosperify,  rapidly  aooomnlating  wealtii,  and  Urn 
growth  of  indostrial  organisation. 

A  glamie  at  the  trend  of  effort—At  least  so  far  aa 
tiiat  trend  was  revealed  by  eongressional  prooee^nga 
— indicates  ounuatakably  that  plans  for  a  Department 
of  Oommeroe  or  a  Department  of  Gommeroe  and 
Mannf actnres  were  most  frequent^  preeented  to  Oon- 
gress,  and  oooasionaUy  gained  some  oonaideratiiHL 
Behind  the  effort  for  snoh  a  Departmmt  ware  very 
persistent  egressions  of  opinum  favoring  it  wbaA 
came  from  oommerdal  conventions,  the  National  Board 
of  Trade,  and  other  organizations  of  business  men." 
The  demand  was  echoed  in  political  platforms.  It  was 
made  at  varions  hearings  by  witnesses  before  the 
Industrial  Commission  (1898-1901)."  It  was  admir- 
ably and  forcibly  formulated  at  length  in  President 
Roosevelt's  first  annual  message  of  December,  1901." 

■  A  conTenientIr  arran^  and  saneient]?  full  bibliagraplij  of  l^piU- 
tWe  proceedings  in  CongresB  anticipating  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Kod  Labor  will  be  found  in  the  volume  B]reBd7  cited,  OtgmimtioK  and 
Late  of  t\e  Depaiimmt  of  Commtrct  and  Labor,  pp.  13-21. 

u  ConventionB  at  Detroit  (1865)  andatBoaton  (1808).  The  National 
Board  of  Trade  memorialued  Congreaa  in  1874.    Ibid.,  pp.  19,  21. 

^Report  (Washington:  1900  IT.),  IV,  177.  VII,  15.  IX,  luiT. 
SIX,  575  IT. 

^Mesxagea  and  Papers,  Sapplement  (IS99-1902).  Ed.  bj  G.  B. 
Devitt,  p.  323. 
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The  establishment  of  the  Interstate  Oommerce  Com- 
mission in  1887  probably  had  a  tendency  to  delay  the 
outcome  of  the  effort,  for  that  attempt  to  eradicate 
the  transportation  evil  of  rebates  occupied  time  and 
sapped  the  energy  of  commerce  committees  of  Con- 
gress. 

Labor  was  almost  as  persistent  an  applicant  for 
administrative  recognition  within  the  period  as  Com- 
merce or  Manufactures — ^first  striving  to  obtain  a 
Bureau,  and  later  (beginning  early  in  the  ninth 
decade)  harassing  Congress  for  a  Department  headed 
by  a  cabinet  Secretary.  By  1888  Labor  appeared  to 
be  close  to  the  attainment  of  its  goal,  for,  in  the  first 
place.  Congress  granted  it  the  Bureau  of  Labor  in 
June,  1884,  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior."  Soon 
after  the  termination  of  the  great  Southwestern  strike 
on  the  railroads  in  1886,  the  Eiiights  of  Labor,  then 
at  the  very  acme  of  their  career  as  an  influential  labor 
factor,  had  hopes  that  President  Cleveland  would  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  a  Commission  of  Labor  that  might 
in  future  reduce  the  probability  of  such  unfortunate 
occurrences  as  strikes.  Cleveland  was  induced  to 
draft  a  recommendation  to  Congress  on  the  subject 
under  date  of  April  22,  1886."  But  the  project,  not- 
withstanding executive  assistance,  failed  to  mature. 

For  many  years,  as  we  have  seen,  the  farmers  of  the 
country  had  been  eager  to  have  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  raised  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of 

13  June  27.    23  Statutes  at  Large,  pp.  60  ff. 

^^  Messages  and  Papers,  VIII,  394-397.  Cf.  Congressional  Becord, 
XXXV,  1000  ff.     (January  27,  1902.) 


an  Executive  Department.  When  that  subject  waa  at 
iength  Aimed  ujmhi  Ooiigx«W|  aUooqite  wez«  madB  to 
have  aotion  taten  on  bdialf  of  other  indnifariMl  iste^ 
eeta,  notabiy  those  of  O^^uiaed  lAbor.  Why,  it  waa 
asked,  should  there  not  be  a  Seoretaiy  of  Labor  as 
wellaaof  Agrionltarel  Gongxeu  waa,  however,  in  do 
mood  to  admit  the  elaime  of  Labor  to  anoh  rank  Aa  a 
sort  of  sop  to  Oerbenu,  the  Bnrean  of  Labor  waa  tafcaa 
from  the  Department  of  the  Litezior  and  giren  an 
independent  footing  as  the  Dq;Mrtment  of  Labur  fay  an 
aot  of  Jane  13, 1888."  !rhe  matter  was  thna  diapoaed 
of  greatly  to  the  ehagrin  of  maqy  laboring  men. 
Hon.  Oarroll  D.  Wnf^  oontinned  his  sw^r  aa  Oom. 
missioner  of  Labor.  Ba  waa  not  the  kind  of  man  to 
satisfy-  the  average  labor  organiaation,  aWioeiji  as  a 
trained  statiatieian  he  proved  onineutfy  naefnl  to  flie 
government  during  a  long  term  of  servioek  ^Vnth  aQ 
his  alnlity  and  knowledge  of  induBtiial  conditiom,  the 
laboring  men  protested  that  Wright  coold  never  apeak 
with  authority  for  the  wage  earner." 

After  1889,  with  a  shrewd  sense  of  the  force  of  the 
movement  backed  by  merdiants,  mannfacturers,  and 
others,  Labor  tagged  close  behind  or  travelled  ooca- 
sionally  in  company  with  Commerce,  hoping  thus  to 
gain  its  object.  As  iUnstrations  of  this  truth,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  in  1896, 1897,  and  again  in  1901  bills 
providing  for  a  Department  of  Commerce,  Labor,  and 
Manufactures  were  introduced  into  Congress." 

1*25  statutes  at  Large,  pp.  163  ff. 
f  Congresiional  Beeord,  XXXV,  1000. 

II  Organisation  and  Lav  of  the  Departntnt  of  ComnterM  and  Labor, 
pp.  19,  21. 
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As  one  considers  the  years  1898-1903  with  especial 
reference  to  the  final  outcome^  and  keeps  in  mind 
impressions  which  reveal  themselves  in  the  debates  in 
Congress,  three  factors  appear  to  have  had  marked 
influence — a  compelling  force— on  the  movement 
toward  the  creation  of  a  new  department.  There  was, 
first  of  ally  the  war  with  Spain  in  1898,  resulting  in 
various  acquisitions  of  territory  to  the  United  States. 
New  administrative  problems  arose  almost  imme- 
diately,  and  called  for  more  effective  federal  organiza- 
tion. This  factor  hardly  calls  for  any  detailed  exami- 
nation. In  the  second  place,  there  was  very  great 
complexity  in  the  general  industrial  situation,  a  situa- 
tion clearly  and  forcibly  set  forth  in  the  Roosevelt 
message  of  1901.  Consolidation  of  great  business 
interests  had  been  advancing  rapidly.  The  Northern 
Securities  merger  attracted  widespread  attention  as 
an  effort  to  combine  certain  railroads  in  a  way  directly 
opposed  to  public  welfare.  But  it  was  only  one  of  the 
more  conspicuous  illustrations  of  the  whole  movement 
toward  industrial  combination.  Third,  the  strike  of  the 
anthracite  coal  miners  in  1902,  coming  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  maturing  conviction  that  something  should 
be  done  to  adjust  the  claims  of  the  wage  earning 
classes,  was  a  factor  in  the  industrial  situation  that 
assumed  considerable  political  importance.  Some 
attention  to  the  Roosevelt  message  and  to  the  debates 
in  Congress  over  the  passage  of  the  law  will  serve  to 
bring  these  two  latter  factors  into  perspective,  and 
reveal  their  bearing. 
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Devoting  a  long  section  of  his  first  annoal  message 
to  a  careful  csonsideration  of  social  and  highljr  com-  •_^ 
plicated  industrial  conditions  which  confronted  the  .', 
haUoxi  at  tho  vary  oataoi  of  the  twentieth  cantaiy. 
President  Booserelt  made  a  vigorona  plea  for  bapxvf' 
xng  the  maohmwy  of  government  in  ■neh  a  w^  aa 
mi^t  provide  in  fatnre  for  more  oarefol  and  9ttM&n 
l^ulation  on  all  matters  iriddi  direotl^  oonosmed  tte 
public  welfare.  In  goieral  he  advocated,  first,  greator 
pabHeity— a  knowledge  of  indostzial  and  aoetal  faota 
obtained,  if  neoessary,  t^  dxa  prooeea  of  law.  In  flu 
seoond  place,  he  advocated,  on  the  baids  d  sodi  knoiri- 
edge,  increased  govwnmental  sapervidon  and  regnlar 
tion  of  all  ooxporate  iatereata  of  an  interstate  natma 
which  were  certain  to  affect,  for  better  or  wors^  tiw 
general  wel&re.  Aa  one  means  to  the  oraftenqilated 
ends,  ICr.  Boosevelt  made  Otis  tangiUe  jaopoaal: 
"There  should  be  created,"  he  said,  "a  Cabinet  officer, 
to  be  known  as  Secretary  of  Conunerce  and  Industries, 
as  provided  in  the  bill  introduced  at  the  last  session  of 
the  Congress.  It  should  be  his  province  to  deal  with 
commerce  in  its  broadest  sense;  including  among  many 
other  things  whatever  concerns  labor  and  all  matters 
affecting  the  great  business  corporations  and  our 
merchant  marine.  The  course  proposed,"  he  con- 
tinaed,  "is  one  phase  of  what  should  be  a  compre- 
hensive and  far-reaching  scheme  of  constmctive 
statesmanship  for  the  purpose  of  broadening  our 
markets,  securing  our  business  interests  on  a  safe 
basis,  and  making  firm  our  new  position  in  the  inter- 
national industrial  world;  while  scmpnlously  safe- 
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guarding  the  rights  of  wage  worker  and  capitalist,  of 
investor  and  private  citizen,  so  as  to  secure  equity  as 
between  man  and  man  in  this  Republic.  With  the 
sole  exception  of  the  farming  interest, ' '  he  added,  ^  ^  no 
one  matter  is  of  such  vital  moment  to  our  whole  people 
as  the  welfare  of  the  wage  workers.  If  the  farmer 
and  the  wage  worker  are  well  off,  it  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  all  others  will  be  well  off  too. ' ' 

This  passage,  attracting  attention,  met  generally 
with  favorable  comment.  The  special  proposal,  more- 
over, was  in  line  with  a  long  train  of  effort  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  making  for  some  such  office.  The 
interests  of  both  Commerce  and  Labor  were  empha- 
sized together  as  standing  on  the  most  intimate  footing. 
Indeed,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  growth  of  Execu- 
tive Departments,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  had 
ever  been  made  a  more  timely  or  effective  plea  than 
was  Mr.  Roosevelt's  in  the  winter  of  1901.  It  touched 
Congress  to  the  quick  at  the  very  climax  of  public 
effort  for  a  new  Department. 

Several  bills  under  various  titles,  but  all  designed 
to  provide  for  a  new  Department,  were  introduced 
into  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  within  the  first 
few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Con- 
gress in  December,  1901."  For  more  than  ten  years — 
ever  since,  in  fact.  Senator  Frye  of  Maine  had  pro- 
jected a  plan  for  a  Department  of  Commerce  and  intro- 
duced it  into  the  Senate  on  January  15,  1891 — one  bill 
after  another  had  appeared  and  been  shelved.  But 
Frye  was  remarkably  persistent ;  he  got  a  bill  into  the 

^Congressional  Record,  XXXV,  51,  53,  95,  125,  128. 
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Fifty-fifth  Congress  on  March  18,  1897,  and  won  a 
hearing  for  his  project  in  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress, 
The  bill  of  Senator  Nelson  of  Minnesota  which  called 
simply  for  a  Department  of  Commerce  and  was  intro- 
dnced  on  December  4,  1901 — the  day  after  the  Boose- 
velt  message  had  been  delivered — was  in  aU  essentials 
equivalent  to  Senator  Frye's  most  recent  plan.  It  was 
destined,  furthermore,  after  sundry  alterations,  to  win 
the  approval  of  President  Roosevelt  and  Congress 
in  February,  1903,  and  accordingly  became  law.  Bnt 
its  passage  through  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
was  slow  and  hampered  by  difficulties. 

Late  in  January,  1902,  the  Senate  decided  to  recog- 
nize Labor  in  the  title,  thus  characterizing  the  pro- 
jected department  as  the  Department  of  Commeroe 
and  Labor."  The  decision  was  not  made  withont  an 
effort  that  threw  an  interesting  light  on  the  whole 
coarse  of  the  project. 

According  to  the  plan,  the  Department  of  Labor, 
which  had  stood  on  an  independent  footing  since  1888 
under  supervision  of  a  Commissioner,  was  to  be  merged 
in  the  new  Department  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  still 
retaining  a  Commissioner  who  was,  however,  to  be 
subject  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
Evidence  was  produced  in  the  Senate  to  indicate  that 
the  old  and  enfeebled  organization  known  as  the 
Knights  of  Labor  approved  the  new  arrangement  and 
merger.  A  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  con- 
taining a  Labor  Bureau,  seemed  to  them  preferable  to 
an  independent  Department  of  Labor  which  (as  they 

u  Con^rewioiuil  Secord,  XXXV,  912,  lOSl. 
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phrased  it)  had  from  the  begiimiiig  been  conducted 
^^as  a  personal  asset  of  the  Commissioner."  To  the 
Knights  of  Labor  the  new  measure  appeared  to  be  a 
step  toward  an  executive  Department  of  Labor  having 
a  Secretary  of  cabinet  rank  at  its  head^  The  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  on  the  other  hand,  declined 
to  favor  any  such  plan.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Federation 
it  looked  like  a  step  backward,  for  it  seemed  to  reduce 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  to  virtually  its  original  status  of 
1884,  when  it  had  first  been  placed  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  The  efforts  of  Organized  Labor 
to  secure  the  independent  Department  of  1888  were 
apparently  to  count  for  nothing.  ^^  Questions  often 
arise  in  the  official  family  of  the  President,"  declared 
Mr.  Samuel  Oompers  in  a  letter  introduced  into  the 
Senate  discussion,  ^^in  which  justice,  fair  dealing, 
ethics,  and  the  law  and  its  administration  must  fre- 
quently be  under  consideration,  and,'*  he  added, 
'*  unless  there  is  some  representative  of  the  workers 
competent  to  speak  in  their  name,  to  advocate  their 
cause,  to  convey  to  the  executive  head  and  his  advisers 
the  laborers'  side  of  labor's  contention,  he  and  they 
must  be  deprived  of  valuable  and  far-reaching 
information. '  ^ 

These  two  opposing  points  of  view  opened  the  way 
to  much  discussion,  some  of  it  futile  and  clearly 
inspired  by  political  bias  or  partisan  considerations. 
The  dominant  majority  refused  to  be  distracted  from 
its  position  that  the  projected  department  was  a  real 

»Ih%d,,  XXXV,  1000-1001. 
a  Ihid,,  XXXV,  863. 
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necessity,  and  declined  to  favor  Labor,  whether  organ- 
■  ized  or  unorganized,  as  an  element  that  could  fairly 
claim  to  be  di£Ferentiated  as  a  class  from  the  other 
elements  involved.  As  Senator  Hanna  declared  with 
force,  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the 
oonntry  bad  for  a  long  time  been  demamfing  a  dqpazt- 
ment.  These  intereats  ware  really  one  and  ^rwhwW 
labor  of  all  kinds.  Uoreorer,  be  n^ped,  tlie  intomla 
of  capital  and  labor  were  so  intiinately  raiatacl  as 
realfy  to  be  identioal  and  mntnaL* 

Ahnost  a  foil  year  elapeed  before  tiie  UB  wia 
broni^t  before  the  House  of  Bepreeentativee— a  year 
peooliarly  memorable  beoanse  ot  the  great  diatniliaiiee 
to  inditttry  whidi  was  the  reanlt  of  the  strike  of  tin 
anthracite  ooal  miners.  IMscimion  was  opened  in  the- 
l^nse  on  Jamiary  IS,  1903,  by  BepresentatiTe  James  B. 
Mann  of  IHuuhs  i^,  with  a  ranarkably  dear  nnder^ 
standing  of  the  whole  course  of  departmental  history, 
helped  to  bring  the  House  to  an  intelligent  oonsidera- 
tion  of  the  measure.  Two  days'  later,  on  January  17, 
the  bill  passed  its  last  ordeal,  and  was  quickly  adjusted 
by  conference  committees  in  a  way  to  meet  the  appro- 
val of  both  Congress  and  the  President" 

Representative  Mann,  calling  attention  to  the  efforts 
that  had  been  made  for  years  past  to  get  commercial, 
manufacturing,  mining,  labor,  and  even  educational 
interests  represented  in  the  Cabinet,  reminded  his 
colleagues  that  only  two  new  Elxecutive  Departments 

B  CtmgTMtioiua  Beeord,  XXXV,  914. 
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— Interior  and  Agriculture — ^had  been  created  within  a 
century.  '  *  The  original .  •  • .  Executive  Departments, '  * 
he  asserted,  '^were  each  created  because  of  a  necessity 
and  propriety  which  was  apparent.  The  Interior 
Department  was  created  because  at  the  time  it  seemed 
very  desirable  to  relieve  some  of  the  other  depart- 
ments of  what  were  to  them  excrescences,  and  also  to 
create  an  official  adviser  to  the  President  who  would 
give  particular  attention  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  country  internally.'*  Here  the  speaker 
dwelt  on  the  distinction  between  the  establishment  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1862  and  that  of  its 
predecessors.  Its  establishment  was  a  clear  departure 
from  the  previous  policy  of  the  government.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  not,  he  showed,  essen- 
tial to  the  administration  of  the  government,  although 
it  had  proved  in  the  course  of  years  to  be  immensely 
useful.  Primarily  it  was  a  center  for  research  and 
scientific  investigation.  That  its  success  had  much  to 
do  with  the  persistent  demands  of  such  other  interests 
as  Commerce  and  Manufactures  for  departmental 
recognition,  he  had  no  doubt.  Many  industrial  inter- 
ests had  increased  since  that  day  to  such  a  degree  of 
importance  that  they,  as  well  as  Agriculture,  could 
reasonably  ask  for  recognition  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  would 
afford  a  means  of  carrying  on  scientific  research,  the 
results  of  which  could  be  used  by  all  classes  of  the 
people,  indeed  by  all  the  people  ''upon  even  terms.'* 
Investigations,  he  said,  which  ''are  now  carried  on  in 
secret  by  the  employees  of  some  of  the  great  corpora- 


tions  and  used  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  those  cor- 
porations" should  be  placed  under  the  direction  and 
Bupervision  of  the  new  Department.  One  of  its  efaiaf 
fonotioiu  would  be  to  faraish  reliable  etatistun  on  all 
aorta  of  home  indoBtrieB;  and  thus  It  wonld  nnify^mnoh 
statistioal  work." 

In  urging  that  the  Bnrean  <rf  Labor  should  be  placed 
in  the  new  Department,  Mann  rttninded  the  oi^naata 
of  the  plan  that  a  "statement  or  reoommendation  in 
the  anntial  report  of  one  of  the  Calanet  offiaers  ia  likidy 
to  attraot  some  attention;  but  the  (qonion  or  reeom- 
mendation  of  the  head  of  a  branch  of  the  swriee  not 
oonneoted  with  one  of  the  general  deparbnenta  is  i^it 
to  be  oTerlooted^^iot  frtHoa  design,  not  fnMU  ft^wglit. 
kssnesB bnt  from  laok  of  time  and  ei^tinniee." 

Tnming  to  the  example  of  f ordgn  oonntriea,  Mr. 
Hann  directed  attention  to  the  British  Board  of  Trade 
as  in  some  respects  analogous  to  the  projected  depart- 
ment. The  British  Board  he  regarded  as  having  been 
influential  in  bringing  about  British  supremacy  in  the 
world's  commerce.  He  reminded  his  hearers  that  such 
countries  as  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Russia,  Spain, 
and  several  others  had  fonnd  it  feasible  to  arrange  for 
special  ministries  which  gave  careful  attention  to  just 
such  work — administrative  and  statistical — as  the  bill 
contemplated." 

In  view  of  the  necessity  of  administrative  enlarge- 
ment and  of  popular  approval  for  such  enlargement, 

«  Congressional  Becord,  XXXVl,  8SS-860  (poMtm). 
ft  Ibid.,  XXXVI,  862. 
»lbid.,  XXXVI,  860. 
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the  speaker  was  convinced  that  the  time  had  come  for 
the  creation  of  another  department.  More  than  one 
department,  however,  could  not  wisely  be  organized. 
More  than  one  new  cabinet  official  should  not  be  thrust 
on  the  President.  *  *  The  President  *s  Cabinet  is  extra- 
constitutional.  It ... .  exists  voluntarily  and  by  force 
of  custom.  It  has  become  the  custom,  however  .... 
when  a  department  is  created  and  the  head  thereof  is 
denominated  ^Secretary'  ....  to  consider  him  as  a 
cabinet  officer.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  to  prevent 
the  President  from  requesting  the  head  of  any  other 
department  to  attend  the  meetings  of ... .  the  Cabinet. 
But  the  force  of  custom  as  it  now  exists  is  very  strong. 
No  departure  from  it  is  likely  to  soon  occur.  The 
meetings  of  the  Cabinet  necessarily  exercise  a  tre- 
mendous influence  upon  the  policies  of  the  Executive. 
A  department  which  is  represented  in  the  Cabinet  is 

thereby  given  a  great  advantage It  never  has  been 

the  policy  of  the  President  to  unduly  extend  the  size 
of  his  Cabinet.  To  add  greatly  to  its  numbers  would 
destroy  its  efficiency.  It  never  has  been  the  policy, 
therefore,  of  Congress  to  easily  create  a  new  head  of 
an  executive  department  who,  under  the  custom,  would 
be  entitled  to  the  courtesy  of  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  *  ^ 
Mr.  Mann's  careful  and  illuminating  speech  fur- 
nished at  the  very  outset  a  foundation  of  facts  that 
tended  in  all  probability  to  abbreviate  the  succeeding 
debate.  But  a  factious  minority  felt  bound  to  express 
itself  against  the  measure.  It  was  claimed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  Labor,  although  not  actually  left  out  of  the 

WJbtd.,  XXXVI,  858-859. 
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proposed  department,  was  really  subordinated  and, 
by  being  confined  to  a  mere  Bureau,  would  be  stripped  ^J 
of  its  existing  dignity  of  an  independent  department"  3v 
It  was  easy  for  Bepresentative  BiohardBon  of  Ala- 
bama to  ate  the  Danooratio  platform  of  1900^  iridflh 
had  declared  for  a  Department  of  Labor,  and  to  eon* 
traat  it  irith  the  BepnUSoaiL  platform  of  the  same 
year  which  had  declared  for  a  Department  of  Oom- 
meroe.  He  argued  that  the  measnre  before  tike  "Haam 
had  been  drawn  npon  Bepnblican  Unas  and  feroreJ 
the  commennal  as  differentiated  fnan  the  labw  dauL 
"If,**  said  the  same  speaker,  allnduig  to  very  reont 
events,  "there  had  been  a  secretary  of  labor  in  the 
Cabinet  of  the  President  having  authority  to  speak  fur 
labor  and  to  confer  with  the  Preddoit,  the  Preaidait 
eonid  have  avoided  the  necessity  of  inviting  Mr. 
Uitchell  and  other  labor  leaders  to  j<Rn  fiw  eoal 
operators  with  him  in  conference  in  an  effort  to  adjust 
the  differences  of  the  great  anthramte  coal  strike. 
More  than  that,"  he  continued,  "had  there  been  such 
a  secretary  then  by  the  President,  the  creation  of  the 
Strike  Commission,  admitted  to  be  unauthorized  by 
law,  would  have  been  avoided.""  "Yonr  Secretary  of 
Commerce,"  asserted  Representative  C.  F.  Cochran  of 
Missouri,  "will  be  drawn  from  classes  and  yonr 
Department  of  Commerce  will  be  dominated  by  influ- 
ences interested  solely  in  increasing  trade  and  the 
profits  of  traders.""   Another  speaker  objected  that 

»  Congresnonai  Record,  XXXVI,  864. 

■  Jhid.,  ZXXVI,  887. 

>■  nid.,  XXXVI,  Appendix,  p.  145. 
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there  was  no  reference  of  any  consequence  to  Labor. 
The  new  Department,  he  contended,  was  misnamed: 
"So  far  as  labor  is  concerned  in  this  country,  it  is  not 
recognized. ' '  The  plan  was  simply  one  more  effort  to 
centralize  all  the  interests  of  the  people.^ 

Limited  by  such  views,  the  minority  struggled 
obstinately  to  force  Congress  to  make  a  clear  differ- 
ence in  the  bill  between  the  interests  of  Capital  and 
Labor.  They  refused  to  be  satisfied  by  anything  short 
of  two  departments — a  Department  of  Labor  and  a 
Department  of  Commerce,  each  with  its  Secretary  of 
cabinet  rank.  What  in  substance  they  wanted  would 
have  virtually  forced  Congress  to  declare  officially 
that  "the  best  the  statesmanship  of  the  future  can 
hope  to  do  is  to  give  these  two  classes  a  fair  field  and 
no  favors  and  let  them  fight  it  out. '  ^ 

IV 

The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  could  have 
been  established  for  no  partisan  ends.  It  was  intended 
primarily  as  a  means  of  affording  reliable  information 
to  the  people  of  the  entire  country  on  such  subjects  as 
trade,  commerce,  labor,  and  various  sorts  of  indus- 
tries. Incidentally  it  relieved  the  overburdened 
Treasury  Department  of  numerous  charges.  Among 
various  transfers,  it  took  over  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  from  the  Interior  Department ;  and  it  relieved 
the  Department  of  State  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  latter  being  made  part  of  the  Bureau 

a  J&td.,  XXXVI,  875. 
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of  Statistics.  The  Burean  of  Corporations  and  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures  were  distinctly  new  creations 
in  the  Department.  Much  Btatlstical  and  scientific 
work  of  the  government  was  actually  placed  in  the 
Department,  and  could  be  so  placed  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President  in  accordance  with  growing  needs." 

In  the  whole  course  of  the  debates,  very  little  was 
said  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  proposed  depart- 
ment, although  there  were  casual  reflections  on  the 
subject  here  and  there.  The  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  essential  to  the 
administration  of  the  federal  government.  Behind  the 
movement  for  it  there  were  many  Industrial  and  social 
farters  idiioh  were  likely  to  be  greatly  ben^ted  hf 
its  ereatuHL  It  oame  ohi«%  as  a  Teenlt  of  th«  intelBh 
gent  reoognition  that  gorarmuent  knoiriedge  and 
snperriaioa  of  those  faotors  was  neeessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  general  welfare.  The  measure  was 
clearly  akin  to  the  act  which  established  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  1862.  It  too  marked  the  depart- 
ure in  administrative  policy  which  that  act  had  first 
revealed. 

For  a  great  many  years  there  had  been  an  intelligent 
prejudice  against  enlarging  the  Cabinet.  This  preju- 
dice had  asserted  itself  even  as  far  back  as  1849  when 
the  plan  of  a  Department  of  the  Interior  was  under 
discnssion.*    It  appeared  In  1862,  and  was  still  more 

33  32  statute*  at  Large,  p.  825.  Profeasor  Jobn  A.  Fairlie  devotN  * 
ebapter  (XVT)  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  uid  Labor  in  hie  volnme 
entitled  The  tiational  Adminiatration  of  the  United  Statee  of  JMMrie* 
{3905},  pp.  230-247. 

M  Supra,  chapter  X,  p.  2S4. 
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pronounced  in  1888-1889  »  In  1903  Mann's  intelligent 
outline  of  the  growth  of  the  Cabinet,  from  the  very 
beginning  under  Washington,  probably  tended  to 
reduce  the  force  of  any  such  argument  against  the 
establishment  of  the  new  Department.  At  any  rate 
Mr.  Mann  indicated  very  directly  that  he  had  pondered 
carefully  the  problem  and  would  himself  disapprove 
of  much  enlargement  of  the  Cabinet.  There  was  very 
little  opposition  to  the  bill  that  could  have  rested  on 
the  basis  of  this  prejudice.  Nevertheless  the  old 
prejudice  is  very  likely  to  reappear  in  connection  with 
any  future  attempt  to  establish  an  additional  execu- 
tive department,  for  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Cabinet  cannot  now  be  enlarged  without 
seriously  interfering  with  its  usefulness  as  a  con- 
sultative body. 

^SuT^a,  chapter  XI,  pp.  333,  338. 
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IN  the  world  of  politioal  progrmrinn  no  g 
it  ia  Baf e  to  say,  oan  ever  rest  on  qmte  iti  oxi|^nal 
plan.  Eiperieaooe^  and  einninutanoes  bcTood  flio 
knowledge  and  ocmtrol  of  one  gmermtiott  or  wtt  ot 
men  nial»  Boooeeding  genentiona  oonatanfly  aaariUa 
of  new  wanta,  and  foroe  Utem  to  adopt  poBtietl  daneaa 
wiaah  may  help  to  satisfy  snoh  wanta.  "We  moat 
follow  the  nature  of  oqt  afhira,"  aaid  Kdnnind  Bnrta^ 
"and  conform  onrselvea  to  our  sitnatiitn.  H  we  do^ 
onr  objeots  are  idain  and  otnupaasable.'*  The  ibtfaris 
and  the  adminiBtratiTe  maehineiy  of  goTOnmant  nit 
on  the  written  laws.  Bnt  the  laws,  as  Bnrke  very  well 
understood,  reach  bnt  a  very  little  way.  Admimstra- 
tion,  to  be  effective,  must  often  depend  on  practices 
of  which  the  written  laws  take  little  or  no  accoont. 
Behind  the  laws  there  are  assumptions  which  give 
room  for  the  exercise  of  individual  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion essential  to  their  proper  execution.  The  field 
of  political  practices  and  devices  has  always  been  large 
and  ill  defined.  The  student  of  history  who  would 
enter  it  can  never  do  so  by  an  easy  road,  for  the 
various  practices  and  devices  within  its  bounds  oan 
seldom  be  seen  or  determined  at  a  glance. 

1  Work4,  n,  357.    Speech  to  the  Eoon  of  CommooB  on  Fabnurj  tl, 
1780. 
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I 

The  President's  Cabinet  is,  and  from  the  outset  of 
its  existence  has  been,  a  political  device  not  directly 
accounted  for  in  the  statute  laws  or  in  the  Constitu-    \  ./ 

tion.  It  came  into  being  as  one  result  of  the  discre- 
tionary power  with  which  the  makers  of  the  Consti- 
tution intended  to  endow  the  chief  magistrate.  It  was 
created  by  President  Washington  in  the  opening  years 
of  our  government  under  the  Constitution  in  response 
to  a  demand  of  the  President  for  a  board  of  qualified 
assistants  and  confidential  advisers,  a  demand  so  fun-  y^ 
damental  and  natural  as  to  be  felt,  but  not  anywhere 
at  that  time  definitely  formulated  or  at  all  clearly 
expressed. 

This  board  of  assistants  summoned  by  the  first 
President  was  akin  in  structure,  if  not  also  in  func- 
tionSy  to  some  of  the  colonial  Councils  of  State — 
occasionally  called  Privy  Councils — and  to  the  English 
Cabinet  Council,  the  particular  institution  from  which 
the  President's  Cabinet,  by  popular  analogy,  was 
named.'  As  early  as  1783  Pelatiah  Webster  had  con- 
ceived a  similar  board  and  termed  it  the  Council  of 
State  in  connection  with  his  design  for  altering  the 
government  of  the  Confederation.  It  would,  indeed, 
perhaps  be  fair  to  say  that  Webster 's  Council  of  State 
foreshadowed  the  later  Cabinet.'  At  any  rate,  a  board 
of  administrative  officials  or  heads  of  departments  as 
advisers  to  the  President  was  foreseen  as  a  possi- 
bility several  years  later,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Conven- 

^  Supra,  pp.  78  ff.,  89-96,  135-139,  150,  155-158. 
8  Supra,  pp.  62-63. 


tion  of  1787,  by  a  few  of  the  more  discerning  states- 
men then  hard  at  work  on  the  problem  of  establishing 
an  efficient  chief  magistrate  who  should  have  control 
over  a  national  system  of  administration.  This  pos- 
sible board  was  first  termed  the  "Cabinet  Council"  in 
1787  by  CSurlea  Pinokiiey  of  Soath  Carolma  in  a  pu- 
Bage  to  be  foimd  in  his  Observaiiona  on  the  Ptam  of 
OoventmoiU  submitted  to  the  Federal  ConwmHo^ 
Bat  sttoh  a  board  was  not  made  piaetieaBy  aianrad 
until  the  first  CongroBS,  Airing  the  spring  and  Bimniar 
of  1789,  had  arranged  the  statntee  whidi  providBd  for 
fCHir  principal  (^oee — three  Seoretaryahipt  and  tiw 
Attomey-GoieralBhip;  and  until  the  Senate  had  in 
September  of  that  year  ratified  Washington's  i^paint- 
ments  to  thoae  <^oee.' 

Aft  time  eliqwed,  and  the  Yohtme  as  ireB  as  the  dmr- 
sity  of  presidaitial  and  adnunistratiTe  tasks  iDoreaaed, 
five  other  offices  were  so  arranged  by  the  lawB  as  to 
make  it  not  only  practicable  but  likewise  desirable  for 
the  President  to  increase  the  ori^al  board  from  fonr 
to  nine  confidential  assistants.  Thus  the  President's 
Cabinet  originated,  and  was  formed,  and  grew  into  the 
institution  which  we  know  to-day.  But  the  process  of 
growth  was  slow,  extending  over  a  period  of  more  than 
a  century. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Secretaryship  of  the 
Navy  in  1798*  and  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Interior  in 
1849,'  together  with  the  admission  of  the  Postmaater- 

<  Supra,  pp.  80-94. 
»5upM,  pp.  97  ff.,  JlO-119. 
•  Supro,  chapter  VIII, 
T  Supra,  chapter  X. 
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General  into  the  President's  circle  of  regular  advisers 
in  1829/  the  Cabinet  reached  a  stage  of  maturity,  if 
not  of  political  completion  in  its  growth,  by  about  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  is  to  say,  after 
an  existence  of  nearly  sixty  years.  The  occupants  of 
the  seven  great  offices,  which  by  that  time  composed 
the  Council,  were  officers  necessary  to  any  vigorous 
and  efficient  central  system  of  administration.  From 
the  standpoint  of  centralization  it  was  certainly  desir- 
able that  such  officers  should  be  intimate  with  the 
President  and  his  trusted  advisers  in  matters  of  public 
policy.  While  five  out  of  the  seven  offices  had  been 
more  or  less  definitely  arranged  by  the  statutes  of 
1789  or  a  little  later,  the  two  remaining  offices,  the 
Secretaryships  of  the  Navy  and  the  Interior,  were 
foreseen  at  that  early  day  as  likely  in  the  course  of 
years  to  become  essential  to  a  well-managed  and 
vigorous  government.  When  these  latter  two  Secre- 
taryships were  created— reUeving  the  older  principal 
offices  of  various  tasks,  and  meeting  the  pressure  of 
new  administrative  needs — ^their  creation  completed 
the  original  ideal  of  an  American  secretariat,  the  ideal 
(let  us  say)  of  the  decade,  1780-1790. 

Within  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
sundry  legislative  enactments  aided  what  may  be 
called  the  process  of  cabinet  unification,  although  none 
of  the  enactments,  it  should  be  added,  took  any  direct 
account  of  the  Cabinet.  An  act  of  March  3,  1853, 
placed  the  seven  officials  then  forming  the  Council  for 
the  first  time  on  an  equal  footing  in  the  matter  of  sala- 

^  Supra,  chapter  IX. 


lies.'  This  was  the  culmination  of  a  series  of  occa- 
sional efforts,  traceable  from  a  nauch  earlier  date,  to 
bring  the  salaries  of  the  principal  officers  into  nni- 
formity.'"  Again,  between  1870  and  1874,  several 
alterations  and  various  re-adjustments  were  made  in 
the  laws  affecting  the  principal  offices  in  ways  to  show 
that  the  statutes  were  being  shaped  into  some  degree 
of  conformity  with  political  practices  of  which  they 
took  no  flxpresB  aoocnml 

The  statnteB  of  1789,  H  may  be  reoaUed,  had  pro- 
vided for  <aiy  two  "exeentive'*  departmeoti— 11m 
Bepartmoiti  of  State  and  Wftr.'^  The  Depaifnunt  of 
the  Navy  was  an  "ezeoDtire"  departmmt  from  tta 
date  (1798)  of  ita  establishment;  so  likewiaa  ma  tfce 
D^tartment  of  the  Intexior  from  1849.  l%e  law  en 
tile  basis  of  vliioh  the  Treasniy  Department  had  besB 
originally  organized  oontained  certain  peooliarities  of 
language  and  intent  which  gave  ground  for  the  con- 
tention that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  mig^t  be 
regarded  as  not  only  within  the  range  of  congressional 
control  but  also  of  congressional  direction.  President 
Jackson,  however,  assumed  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  ezecti- 
tive  official  and,  at  least  in  matters  involving  presi- 
dential policy,  strictly  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
chief  magistrate.  Jackson,  moreover,  acted  on  the 
basis  of  this  interpretation  of  the  law,  and  accordingly 
established  a  precedent  which  could  not  he  overlooked 

■See  Appendix  A,  p.  396. 

WSupra,  pp.  105,  159,  181,  183,  188  tt.,  173  ff.,  178. 

U  Chapter  IV,  tupra,  p.  100. 
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in  future  by  his  successors.  When  the  statutes  were 
revised  in  1873  and  approved  the  next  year,  the  law  at 
length  defined  the  Treasury  Department  as  an  '  ^  execu- 
tive department"  Prom  1789  to  1870  the  Attorney- 
General  occupied  an  *  *  Office.  *  *  By  the  act  of  June  22, 
1870,  he  became  head  of  the  '^ executive  department" 
of  Justice."  By  the  provisional  law  of  1789  the  Post- 
master-General, while  placed  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  was  regarded  as  an  official  in 
charge  of  the  *  *  Post-Office. "  In  the  slow  process  of 
elaborating  legal  phraseology  the  Post-Office  of  1789 
was  viewed  as  an  ** Establishment*'  (1810),  as  a 
** Department'*  (1825),  and  finally  as  an  '* Executive 
Department"  (1874).  But  years  before  the  clear 
enactment  of  1874  the  Post-Office  Department  was  con- 
sidered, by  construction,  as  an  executive  department, 
and  the  Postmaster-General  as  '*an  executive  officer 
of  the  United  States.""  It  was  the  revision  of  the 
statutes  in  1873  which  finally  disposed  of  the  incon- 
gruous title  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.^ 

Thus  the  revision  of  the  statutes  in  1873  was  largely 
an  attempt  to  re-shape  and  make  consistent  a  great 
amount  of  legislation  which  had  been  lagging  behind 
the  needs  of  the  times,  or  was  to  some  extent  outgrown. 
The  officials  of  the  Cabinet  were  henceforth  all  heads 

^  Supra,  pp.  100-105. 

«  Supra,  chapter  VII,  187  flf. 

^*  Supra,  chapter  IX,  231-232.  The  quotation  is  from  Benjamin  F. 
Butler's  opinion  of  June  19,  1837,  printed  in  United  States  vs.  Kendall 
(1837).  Butler  was  Attomej-General  under  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  from 
1833  to  1838. 

^  Supra,  chapter  X,  Note  2,  p.  289,  for  remarks  on  the  **Home 
Department. '  * 
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of  "execative"  departmentB,  and  strictly  so  recognized 
in  the  statutes. 

Meantime  Congress  had  been  forced  to  establish  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  1862,  a  new  and  inde- 
pendent department  having  a  Commissioner  at  its  head 
who  should  be  appointed  by  the  President.  The  Com- 
missioner ms  reqniied  to  repoit  in  initiiig  ■mwlty 
to  Congress  and  to  the  PresidflnL  The  gowral  desigB 
of  the  Departmoit  oont«npl>ted  the  aagnisition,  md 
difhiBUMi  among  the  people,  of  "nsefiil  infumetiaB  on 
snbjeots  oonneoted  vith  agrieottiiTe  in  tfaemoet  ganual 
uid  oomprdtensiTe  sense  of  that  word.*'  Fmlkit^ 
more,  the  Department  was  "to  proenn^  propasatok  aad 
distribote  among  the  people  new  and  vafaialde  aeeda 


The  eetabBshment  of  the  Department  of  Agxiflattaxe 
in  the  seoond  year  of  the  CSril  War  marked  a  notafala 

variation,  if  not  a  new  phase,  of  administrative  prog- 
ress and  development.  While  the  ideal  of  some  sncfa 
department  was  by  no  means  new  at  that  time,  for  it 
may  be  faintly  traced  from  the  closing  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  with  considerably  greater 
clearness  and  consistency  from  about  1840,  yet  it  was 
not  regarded  by  the  makers  of  the  Constitution  as 
essential  to  the  government.  The  Secretaryship  of 
Agriculture,  in  a  word,  was  not  involved  in  what  I  have 
chosen  to  call  the  original  ideal  of  an  American  secre- 
tariat. Again,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  not 
and  never  has  been  primarily  a  political  deparbnent. 
It  was  originally  conceived  as  a  department  concerned 

H  12  atatuttt  at  Large,  pp.  387  ff. 
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with  the  education  of  the  fanning  classes.  Its  chief 
function  has  always  been  to  supply  careful  informa- 
tiouy  and  so  to  instruct  and  aid  the  farmers.  Its  estab- 
lishment was  a  clear  recognition  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment of  the  importance  of  certain  industrial  and 
social  factors  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  country. 
The  organization  of  the  Department  was  exacted  from 
Congress  at  a  critical  period  as  the  result  largely  of  a 
very  persistent  and  intelligent  popular  demand.  After 
an  existence  of  twenty-seven  years  under  a  Commis- 
sioner,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  given  the 
standing  in  law  of  an  '  *  executive  *  *  department  in  1889. 
It  was  then,  for  the  first  time,  provided  with  a  Secre- 
tary who  went  at  once  by  custom  into  the  Cabinet  as 
its  eighth  member.^ 

In  1888  the  Department  of  Labor — an  outgrowth  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  1884,  which  had  been  a  sub- 
division in  the  Interior  Department— was  authorized 
by  law.  This,  like  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  was 
an  independent  department.  It  followed,  in  this 
respect,  accordingly,  the  precedent  of  the  earlier 
establishment  of  1862.  Moreover,  it  too  came  as  the 
result  of  popular  pressure  and  demand.  Fifteen  years 
later,  in  1903,  the  Department  of  Labor  was  reduced 
to  the  status  of  a  bureau  in  the  newly  created  executive 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  With  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  last  executive  department  in  charge 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  provision 
was  made  for  the  ninth  principal  oflScer  who  was  given 
the  customary  cabinet  place  and  rank.     Thus,  since 

w  Chapter  XI,  supra,  pp.  292  ff. 
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1849,  two  executive  Secretaryships  have  been  formed ; 
and  both  of  them  have  been  largely  the  result  of  well- 
directed  and  widespread  popular  demand."* 

When,  in  February,  1907,  the  term  cabinet  was  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history  consciously  introduced  into 
the  statute  law  of  the  United  States,"  the  Cabinet  was 
knowTQ  to  consist  of  nine  principal  officers,  all  of  whom 
were  heads  of  executive  departments,  and  seven  of 
whom  were  called  Secretaries.  Since  1903  there  have 
been  no  independent  departments  in  our  government 
not  recognized  as  "executive,"  although  our  adminis- 
trative history  has  revealed  in  the  past  two  such 
departments  \vith  commissioners  not  of  cabinet  rank 
or  place  at  their  heads.  Just  what  constitutes  an  exec- 
utive department  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  been 
definitely  determined.  This,  however,  is  clear :  When- 
ever a  department  has  been  created  since  1789,  and 
lias  been  placed  in  charge  of  a  principal  officer  termed 
a  Secretary,  it  has  been  assmned  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury— in  fact,  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  execu- 
tive Department  of  the  Navy  in  1798 — that  such  Secre- 
tary would  become  as  a  matter  of  course  a  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet  Council.  The  first  Secretaries 
of  the  Navy,  of  the  Interior,  of  Agriculture,  and  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  (Messrs.  Stoddert  of  Maryland, 
Ewing  of  Ohio,  Colman  of  Missouri,  and  Cortelyon  of 
New  York)  were  made  members  of  the  Cabinet  so  soon 
as  they  were  commissioned  to  their  respective  posi- 
tions.   In  brief,  the  practice  of  Presidents  in  inviting 

u  ChapUr  XII,  lupra,  pp.  346  ff . 
>*  Supra,  pp.  1S6  ff . 
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new  Secretaries  into  the  Council  has  been  invariable 
and  in  strict  accord  with  this  old  assumption.  The 
practice  has  established  a  custom  that,  it  is  certain, 
could  not  be  broken  in  future  without  arousing  com- 
ment and  calling  for  explanation  or  justification. 

Although  the  term  cabinet  has  made  its  way  into  the 
federal  law,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  this  unique 
usage  would  be  interpreted  by  the  courts  as  any  recog- 
nition of  the  well-established  political  device  which  the 
term  characterizes.  When  first  the  term  came  into 
popular  vogue,  it  was  the  designation  of  a  board  of 
four  presidential  assistants  summoned  at  convenient 
times  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  President  by 
advice  to  carry  out  or  to  accomplish  effectively  his 
duties.  To-day  the  term  characterizes  a  similar  and 
enlarged  board,  now  and  for  many  years  past  called 
together  regularly  for  the  same  general  purpose  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays  during  the  sessions  of  Congress, 
and  occasionally — depending  solely  upon  the  wishes  of 
the  President — at  other  times. 

n 

The  President 's  Cabinet  as  a  political  device  was  at 
the  outset  an  experiment.  It  came  into  existence 
naturally,  and  so  very  easily  that  its  advent  was 
unheralded — neither  commented  on  nor  explained. 
Although  it  was  some  years  before  it  assumed  the 
guise  and  the  attributes  of  an  institution,  such  a  board 
had  not  been  unforeseen.  It  called,  however,  for  no 
special  justification  until  it  had  proved  to  a  measurable 


degree  its  utility,  and  was  somewhat  generally  appre- 
ciated or  understood. 

Am  early  as  Marah,  1768,  AlffiandBT  «?»«*"- 
ezpresBed  himBelf  as  atron^  (q)poBed  to  nidi  m  board 
if  it  were  to  be  made  a  oonstitntioiial  dariee:  ttaoaA, 
ibai  ia  to  say,  by  law  on  the  Freodent,  and  eartiia — 
as  he  oonouTed  it — to  restiaiii  the  Prendeitt  l^  ifinmg 
advioe  which  he  would  be  oUiged  to  follow.  TTn^qt^", 
neror&eleBSt  was  perfaoi^  <dear  in  Ins  view  fliat  the 
administratiTe  offioers  should  be  rogarded  as  "tto 
assistantsordepatieBOf  the  oMef  magistrate.'*  niaaa 
assifitants,  he  believed,  should  denve  their  oAse  tram 
the  President's  appointment,  "at  least  team  his  noan- 
nation,  and  on^t  to  be  snbjert  to  Ins  Biqwdataid- 
enoe.'"*  TT«  might  i>»v»  »fM«tii  that  WF"ftdt"ftft but  n  Ilia 
the  Presidoit  and  his  deputies  was  an  nniiiiiflaT  «!»• 
ment  in  the  relationship.  At  any  rate  the  debates  in 
the  first  Congress  of  1789  make  it  evident  that  by  that 
time  this  element  was  not  overlooked  in  the  statntory 
arrangements  of  the  principal  offices." 

In  1792,  after  experience  in  the  cai>acity  of  special 
adviser  to  President  Washington,  Hamilton  remarked 
that  the  energy  and  saccess  of  the  new  government 
must  depend  on  the  onion  and  mntnal  deference  snb- 
sisting  between  the  principal  officers,  and  on  the  con- 
formity of  their  conduct  with  the  views  of  their  chief, 
the  President."  Eight  years  later,  in  1800,  he  set 
forth  briefly  the  opinion  that  any  efficient  chief  magis- 


n  Chapter  rv,  tupra,  pp.  98  ff, 
a  Chapter  VI,  tvprn,  p.  135. 
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trate  would  find  it  useful,  if  not  necessary,  to  consult 
his  principal  officers  or — as  he  then  termed  them — 
'^his  constitutional  advisers. "°  This  latter  statement, 
taken  into  consideration  with  earlier  reflections,  is 
good  enough  ground  for  reckoning  Hamilton  as  among 
the  number  of  iVmerican  statesmen  who  at  that  time 
justified  the  Cabinet  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discover  in  scattered  sources — ^in  congres- 
sional debates,  in  the  writings  of  Jefferson,  Judge 
Augustus  B.  Woodward,  and  other  American  publi- 
cists—evidence of  an  understanding,  if  not  always 
approval,  of  the  device. 

There  have  been,  from  the  beginnings,  three  clear 
ideals  underlying  the  conception  of  the  American 
Presidency.  Without  them,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  a  board  of  presidential  counsellors  such 
as  the  Cabinet  could  originally  have  been  formed,  and 
gradually  have  been  increased  to  its  present  size. 
There  was,  first,  the  ideal  of  unity  in  the  executive 
power.  There  was,  second,  the  ideal  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  President  to  the  people  for  the  proper  and 
faithful  execution  of  the  laws.  There  was,  third,  the 
ideal  of  allowing  the  President  a  limited  but  generous 
political  discretion  in  his  task  of  supervising,  direct- 
ing, and  removing — ^if  necessary — ^his  assistants,  the 
priioipal  officers.  %he  firs,  of  .Lse  was  perh.^  the 
most  fundamental,  the  outgrowth  of  experience.  But 
all  of  them  may  be  easily  illustrated  by  passages  taken 
from  early  and  authoritative  sources. 

23  Ihid,,  supra,  p.  140. 
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"I  clearly  concur  in  opinion,"  wrote  Hamilton  in 
The  Federalist,  ".  .  .  .  with  a  writer*  whom  the  cele- 
brated Junius  pronounces  to  be  '  deep,  solid,  and 
ingenious,'  that  'the  executive  power  is  more  easily 
confined  when  it  is  ONE ' ;  that  it  is  far  more  safe  there 
should  be  a  single  object  for  the  jealousy  and  watchful- 
ness of  the  people ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  all  multiplica- 
tion of  the  Executive  is  rather  dangerous  than  friendly 
to  liberty."* 

"It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  the  constitntion," 
declared  Madison,  speaking  in  the  first  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  June  16,  1789,  "that  the  first  Magistrate 
should  be  responsible  for  the  executive  department; 
so  far,  therefore,  as  we  do  not  make  the  officers  who 
are  to  aid  him  in  the  duties  of  that  department  respon- 
sible to  him,  he  is  not  responsible  to  his  country."" 

"By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,"  said 
Marshall  in  1803,  "the  president  is  invested  with  cer- 
tain important  political  powers,  in  the  exercise  of 
which  he  is  to  use  his  own  discretion,  and  is  account- 
able only  to  his  conntry  in  his  political  character  and 
to  his  own  conscience.  To  aid  him  in  the  performance 
of  these  duties,  he  is  authorized  to  appoint  certain 
officers,  who  act  by  his  authority,  and  in  confonnity 
with  his  orders.    In  such  cases,"  continued  the  Chief- 

**  De  Lolme. 

BP,  474.  Uarch  15,  1768.  Cf.  Amos  KendaU'i  BUtoment:  "Tte 
azecutWe  is  an  unity.  The  framera  ol  the  Constitotioii  had  atiidicd 
history  too  well  to  impose  on  their  eonntry  a  divided  exeeotiTS. ' '  June 
24,  1837.  5  Craneh,  BeportM  of  Ca*e*  .  .  .  .  m  i%t  United  State*  Cir- 
euit  Court  of  the  Dutriet  of  Columbia,  p.  107, 

»  Annals  of  Congreae,  I,  480. 
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Justice,  ^Hheir  acts  are  his  acts;  and  whatever  opinion 
may  be  entertained  of  the  manner  in  which  executive 
discretion  may  be  nsed,  still  there  exists,  and  can 
exist,  no  power  to  control  that  discretion.  The  subjects 
are  political  ....  the  decision  of  the  executive  is 
conclusive.  *  ^ 

These  three  formulations  of  the  ideals  of  executive 
unity,  executive  responsibility,  and  executive  discre- 
tion, written  in  the  early  years  of  our  government  by 
three  of  the  foremost  students  of  the  Constitution, 
reveal  with  admirable  precision  the  important  ideals 
at  the  basis  of  the  general  conception  of  the  American 
Presidency.  It  was  these  three  ideals  which  helped 
markedly  toward  the  development  of  that  office  in  con- 
sistency and  efficiency.  While  it  is  true  that  these 
ideals  were  gravely  endangered  in  Jackson's  second 
term,  especially  in  1833  and  1834,  when  controversy 
raged  over  the  question  of  the  President's  right  to 
remove  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  William  J. 
Duane,  and  of  the  relation  of  that  Secretaryship  to  the 
President;"  and  while  the  three  ideals  were  tempora- 
rily shattered  under  President  Johnson  by  the  passage 
of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  of  March  2, 1867,  and  by  the 
Senate's  arrogant  claim  of  a  right  to  destroy  John- 
son's discretion  in  removing  an  obnoxious  cabinet  offi- 
cial, the  Secretary  of  War,  Edwin  M.  Stanton  f  never- 

^ Marhury  vs.  Madison  in  1  Cranch,  Beporta  (2d  ed.,  New  York: 
1812),  p.  165. 

»See  Jackson's  "Protest"  of  April  15,  1834,  in  Messages  and 
Papers,  III,  69  ff  for  a  telling  argument  against  his  persecutors.  Supra, 
chapter  IV,  103  fif. 

»  Grover  Cleveland  presented  a  discerning  view  of  this  whole  subject 
in  its  historic  relations  in  his  essay  entitled  ''The  Independence  of  the 
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theless,  it  is  also  trae,  I  believe,  that  these  three  ideals 
may  be  said  to  have  stood  the  test  of  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  of  government  under  the 
Constitution.  For  Jackson  carried  the  day  against  his 
opponents;  and  with  the  motUficatioD  of  the  Tenure  of 
Office  Act  in  1869,  and  its  final  repeal  in  1887,  the  Pi 
idency  was  restored  once  more  to  its  pristine  prerc 
tives  and  powers. 

Aware  of  his  responsibility  to  the  people,  entrusted, 
EB  he  knew  himself  to  be  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws,  with  abundant  discretion,  aided  by  experience 
and  clrcmnstances  in  bringing  his  assistants  into  co- 
operation, Washington  soon  discovered  as  President 
that  the  method  of  asking  for  the  opinions  or  advice 
of  his  qualified  assistants  "in  writing"  was  as  a  rule 
impracticable  and  unnecessary.  He  listened  to  oral 
advice  or  counsel  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  in  busi- 
ness of  general  impori;ance  he  found  the  method  of 
summoning  a  council  at  convenient  times  both  natural 
and  effective.  Accordingly,  within  a  few  years  after 
the  opening  of  his  Presidency,  he  adopted  the  method. 
It  appealed  to  his  successors  as  useful,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  of  them  with  more  or  less  regularity. 
Thus  in  the  course  of  time  the  practice  of  cabinet  coun- 
cils assimied  an  institutional  character.  The  Cabinet, 
in  brief,  achieved  a  distinct  place  in  history. 

Executive,"  in  Frendevlial  Problem*  (1S04),  pp.  3-76,  poMtm.  The 
legal  aspect  of  the  subject  was  eamnieiit«d  on  hj  W.  BI.  Erarta  in 
IE  OpinioTit  of  th«  Attomeyg-General,  pp.  439,  446.  The  Sopreme  Oonrt 
•xpreealy  declined  to  paae  judgment  on  the  eonstitutioDa]  qneetion  of  the 
Preeideot  'b  power  of  removal,  althongh  it  quoted  at  length  from  tha 
togislative  and  judicial  history  of  the  subject  in  the  case  of  Partoiu  tb. 
United  Statta  (1896).    See  167  V.  S.  Seportt,  pp.  334-335,  340  ff. 
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It  requires  no  great  familiarity  with  the  lore  of 
cabinet  meetings  as  these  meetings  are  revealed  in 
three  such  records  as  the  Memoirs  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  the  Diary  of  President  Polk,  and  the  fragmen- 
tary Diary  of  Gideon  Welles  as  thus  far  available," 
to  discover  how  comparatively  seldom  written  opinions 
have  hitherto  been  demanded  from  the  cabinet  asso- 
ciates of  various  Presidents.  Washington  was  prob- 
ably much  more  inclined  to  depend  for  advice  upon 
such  opinions  than  were  any  of  his  successors.  ''At 
each  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  * '  wrote  Polk  on  Septem- 
ber 23, 1848, ' '  I  learn  from  each  member  what  is  being 
done  in  his  particular  Department,  and  especially  if 
any  question  of  doubt  or  difficulty  has  arisen.  I  have 
never,**  he  added,  ** called  for  any  written  opinions 
from  my  Cabinet,  preferring  to  take  their  opinions 
after  discussion,  in  Cabinet  &  in  the  presence  of  each 
other.  In  this  way  harmony  of  opinion  is  more  likely 
to  exist. '''^  While  this  illuminating  statement  should 
be  taken  only  in  its  applicability  to  a  single  adminis- 
tration, it  has  been  generally  true  since  Washington 's 
day  that  written  opinions  have  been  exceptional  as  a 
mode  of  taking  advice."    Moreover,  it  has  not  been  the 

^Atlantic  Monthly,  rebruary-November,  1909  (The  War  period: 
Jnly  13,  1862-April  22,  1865).  Ihid,,  February,  1910-January,  1911 
(The  period  of  Beeonstruction :  April  21,  1865-April  17,  1869).  For 
comment  on  the  untrustworthiness  of  this  precious  record  as  printed  thus 
far,  see  The  Nation  (New  York)  XC,  May  12,  1910.  The  Diary  is  now 
(September,  1911)  promised  for  publication  in  several  volumes. 

a  Diary,  IV,  131. 

32  Based  on  much  scattered  evidence,  but  largely  on  the  sources  cited 
in  the  narrative.  These  three  sources  alone  afford  materials  on  approxi- 
mately 740  separate  cabinet  meetings.  Polk's  Diary  yields  evidence  on 
about  365  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  held  during  his  term,  yet  his  records 
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practice  of  President  Taft  thos  far  to  ask  for  written 
opinions  on  questions  of  policy." 

1 

As  related  to  the  theory  of  the  Cabinet,  attention 
may  be  directed  at  this  point  to  a  problem  of  presi- 
dential practice  which  arose  early  in  the  history  of  the 
institotion.  There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  Presi- 
dent Washington  was  inclined,  for  several  years  after 
the  opening  of  his  Presidency,  to  call  npon  Vice- 
President  John  Adams  for  both  written  and  oral 
opinions  on  matters  of  policy.  On  at  least  one  occa- 
sion (April  11, 1791)  Adams  was  summoned  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Secretaries  at  the  President's  snggestion. 
At  the  time  Washington  was  absent  from  Philadelphia, 
then  the  temporary  seat  of  the  national  government 
He  assnmed,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  dnrinf;  his 
absence  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  was 
not  in  session,  the  Vice-President  would  be  the  proper 
person  to  consult  with  the  Secretaries.  Jefferson 
believed  that  this  appearance  of  the  Vice-President  at 
a  cabinet  session  was  nnique.  Whether  this  was  tme 
or  not,  Jefferson's  avowed  conception  of  the  vice- 
presidential  office — first  expressed  in  1797 — as  being 
an  oEBce  constitutionally  limited  to  legislative  func- 
tions, would  hardly  have  permitted  him,  while  he  acted 
as  Vice-President  to  John  Adams,  to  take  any  part 

do  not  begin  until  Augnst  26,  1845;  the7  doae  with  the  entry  of  Jane 
S,  1S49,  some  months  after  Folk's  retirement  from  office. 

'^  Private  letter  to  the  author,  dated  Febniarj  7,  1911,  from  the  8ee- 
ntarj  of  War,  Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  who  has  since  reaigned  hia  pUea. 
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in  ' '  executive  consultations. '  ^  We  may  be  reasonably 
certain^  moreover,  that  during  his  own  Presidency 
Jefferson  never  thought  of  inviting  the  Vice-President 
to  sessions  of  the  Cabinet  for  this,  if  for  no  other, 
reason.  As  late  as  1825  Judge  Woodward,  a  shrewd 
observer  of  executive  practices,  asserted  that  it  had 
been  the  ^^ uniform  course"  up  to  that  time  to  exclude 
the  Vice-President  from  the  Cabinet.* 

Close  scrutiny  of  much  printed  cabinet  data  since 
1825  has  failed  thus  far  to  reveal  a  single  authenti- 
cated instance  of  a  Vice-President  in  attendance  at  a 
cabinet  meeting.  President  Polk,  who  was  throughout 
his  four-year  term  on  a  friendly  footing  with  Vice- 
President  George  M.  Dallas,  consulted  Dallas  freely 
on  many  matters  of  policy  which  came  at  one  time  and 
another  before  the  regular  sessions  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  Vice-President  was  asked  occasionally  to  read 
portions  of  Polk's  messages,  in  their  less  mature 
stages,  and  to  make  suggestions  on  these  and  other 
subjects.  But,  although  Polk's  Diary  indicates  that 
the  President  sometimes  invited  outsiders  into  cabi- 
net meetings,*  it  gives  not  a  single  record  of  Dallas's 
presence  at  such  meetings. 

Within  recent  years  there  has  arisen  a  popular 
impression  that  Vice-President  Hobart,  known  to  have 
been  on  intimate  and  friendly  terms  with  President 
McEanley,  was  at  times  admitted  to  sessions  of  the 
Cabinet.    In  referring  to  the  intimacy  between  Hobart 

^8%ipra,  pp.  124  ff. 
»  Supra,  pp.  144  ff. 

» Diary,  I,  161.  II,  47-48,  132-133,  264-265,  272-273,  432,  486.  HI, 
168,  261.    IV,  126,  196197. 
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and  MoKinley,  Mr.  Hobart'a  biographer  has  this  to 
say: 

They  were  both  friends  &nd  eonfederatfis.  So  certain  waa  tha 
President  of  the  loyalty  and  good  judgment  of  bia  colleague, 
that  the  latter  was  conaulted  in  all  questions  of  general 
policy It  may  be  safely  said  that  no  measore  of  im- 
portance was  discussed  with  the  Cabinet  of  which  the  Yice- 
Pr^dent  was  not  cognizant;  and  that  membera  of  the 
Cabinet,  as  well  as  the  President,  freely  took  counsel  with 
him.  The  onosaal  title  given  him  in  some  of  the  papers  in 
Tec<%nition  of  his  influence  waa  ' '  Assistant  President, ' "" 

The  passage  here  cited  gives  no  anthority  to  the  view 
that  Hobart  attended  sessions  of  the  McKinley  Cabi- 
net. He  may  have  done  so.  A  good  many  Presidents 
have  at  different  times  invited  oatsidera  into  cabinet 
meetings.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  on  occa- 
sions in  the  past  it  has  been  deemed  a  matter  of  simple  ; 
wisdom  and  political  discretion  for  a  Presideiit  to 
smnmon  a  friendly  Vice-President  into  a  session  of  the 
Cabinet.  Mr.  McKinley  seems  to  have  consulted  'Vice- 
President  Hobart  very  much  as  Polk  consulted  Vice* 
President  Dallas.  The  evidence  does  not  allow  us  at 
present  to  say  anything  more  determinate.  Here  the 
matter  must  rest  xmtil  some  one  who  was  a  member  of 
the  McKinley  Cabinet  chooses  to  speak  plainly.  What 
is  certain  is  this :  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  gov- 
ernment the  rule — the  all  but  "uniform  course" — ^has 
been  to  exclude  the  Vice-President  from  the  ConnciL 
In  several  of  the  early  projects  for  an  executive 
council,  notably  in  Ellsworth's  project  of  August  18, 

«  David  U«ffie,  Ufe  of  Gan-et  AMffUttn*  Hobart  (IftlO),  pp.  IttS-lM. 
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1787,  the  ** president  of  the  Senate**  was  to  be  found." 
The  Constitution,  however,  finally  left  the  Vice- 
President  in  a  somewhat  anomalous  place:  he  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Senate,  although  he  presides  over 
that  body;  and  he  has  no  vote  on  any  matter  unless 
the  Senate  is  equally  divided.*  Inasmuch  as  the  Con- 
stitution did  not  expressly  forbid  the  Vice-President 
to  take  part  in  executive  business,  the  President  was 
left  at  liberty  to  consult  him  if  he  chose  to  do  so,  while 
still  shouldering  the  whole  responsibility  for  his  acts. 
It  is  presumably  well  that  President  and  Vice- 
President  should  be  always  members  of  the  same 
party,  as  indeed  they  have  had  to  be  ever  since  the 
Twelfth  Amendment  went  into  effect,  for  the  Vice- 
President  should  understand  and  appreciate  the  party 
principles  of  the  man  whom  he  may  be  called  upon 
suddenly  to  succeed.  But  appreciation  of  principles  is 
one  thing;  the  sort  of  intimacy  which  should  exist 
between  a  President  and  a  close  adviser  is  quite 
another.  It  was  undoubtedly  fortunate  that  Polk  and 
Dallas  remained  in  close  touch  and  on  terms  of  peculiar 
intimacy  during  Polk's  trying  administration.  Such 
instances  of  intimacy,  however,  have  been  few  and  very 
infrequent  in  the  history  of  the  two  oflSces.*"  The  Vice- 
President  represents  no  Department.  With  his  nomi- 
nation to  office  the  President  has,  as  a  rule,  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  He  occupies  no  such  powerful  position 
as  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.   While 

*  Supra,  chapter  III,  p.  75. 
9i  Article  I,  sec.  2. 

^The  three  well-known  intimacies  are  those  of  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren,  Polk  and  Dallas,  and  McKinlej  and  Hobart. 


there  have  been  a  few  men  of  great  eminence  in  the 
Viae-PxeddoMy  in  ttw  [Nurt;  nererHiolw  the  oAn  kas 
been  generally  T^udedMnUwrnidaaizaUs.  ladsai^ 
it  has  been  delUmatelx  deelined  or  haagone  baggiaff  OB 
at  leaat  tbree  aeparate  ooaaaioiu.*  What  a  nan  oaa 
aeownpliah  in  it  mnat  depend  not  alooa  <m  cinoBii- 
atanoee  often  beyond  eontn^  bat  alao  on  moh  Ibutwa 
aa  the  oandidate'a  partf  podtlaaf  Ua  poKtioal  lasnullj, 
and  hie  pentmal  force --all  of  fiwae  faetoza  aore  to 
affaet  Ida  capacity  to  gmde  and  ioflnenee  tibe  SenalaL 
To  fozoe  ttu  ^^e»-PnaidBtti  into  the  Oafalnat  mmld 
aeon,  fn»n  the  pieoeding  oomaideratifliia,  to  be  aa 
nnwiae  aa  it  is  zealfy  mmeaeaaaiy.  To  do  so^  mndd 
be  to  fimit  tiw  diaeretionazy  pover  td  the  Pnadant 
and  to  interfue  vith  the  nnity  of  the  eiaeiUi*»— * 
lindtotion  and  an  interf  erenee  that  mnild  tmd  to  aUmr 
two  of  the  great  ideala  that  have  been  neognlaad  for 
years  as  at  the  very  basie  of  the  American  Presidency. 
At  all  events,  snch  helpfol  influence  as  the  Vice* 
President  can  exert  on  matters  involving  execa- 
tive  policy  has  been  heretofore  exerted  ontside  the 
Cabinet." 

o  Senator  Silaa  Wright  of  H«w  York  declined  en  ftlmoat  nauumoaa 
nominatioii  in  1844  on  the  Polk  ticket.  Sen»tor  Benjamin  Pitxpatriek  of 
Alabunft  declined  a  aimilaj  nomination  to  ran  on  the  Donglaa  ticket  in 
I860.  In  18S4  the  convention  of  the  Anti-Honopoly  portj — e  party  that 
had  had  no  prior  historj  and  did  not  last — nominated  Benjamin 
F.  Bntler  of  ManachuMtta  for  Prcaident.  Leaving  the  eettlenent  of 
the  nomioatioD  for  Viu-Preaident  to  ita  national  committee,  that  body 
flnally  determined  to  adopt  General  Alanaon  H.  West  of  Uiaiiwi^i, 
candidate  of  the  National  or  Oreeubaek  party,  for  the  second  poaititm. 
E.  Stanwood,  Bittory  of  tMt  Frttidenes,  pp.  213-214,  286,  423. 

o  The  Vice-Preaidency  has  been  mnch  dieensaed  in  the  newapapwa  of 
late  jean.    Aa  a  topic  it  was  bron|^  into  apedal  pramlMoee  by  Hr. 
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IV 

The  Senators  have  frequently  been  termed  the  ^ '  con- 
stitutional counsellors"  of  the  President  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  government.  In  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent sense  the  principal  officers  have  likewise  been 
termed  '^constitutional  counsellors"  or  '^ constitu- 
tional advisers"  by  careful  writers.  The  Vice-Presi- 
dents have  never  been  so  called  or  so  considered. 

Hamilton,  as  I  have  pointed  out  more  than  once,^ 
referred  to  the  principal  officers  or  heads  of  depart- 
ments in  1800  as  '^ constitutional  advisers."  In  his 
** Opinion"  of  March  8, 1854,  Attorney-General  Gush- 
ing, writing  of  Washington's  principal  officers, 
asserted  that  those  officers  ''were  the  immediate 
superior  ministerial  officers  of  the  President,  and  his 
constitutional  counsellors  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  administration."**  Once  more,  in  his  ''Opinion" 
of  August  31, 1855,  Gushing,  directing  attention  to  the 
statement  in  the  Gonstitution  that  the  President  may 
require  in  writing  the  advice  of  his  principal  officers, 
declared  that  for  that  reason  "those  officers  are  some- 
times characterized,  and  not  improperly,  as  'constitu- 
tional  advisers'   of  the  President."**     In  a  special 

W.  J.  Bryan's  declaratioD  in  midsummer,  1908,  that  he  proposed  to 
admit  his  running-mate,  John  W.  Kern,  into  the  Cabinet,  should  he  be 
elected  to  the  Presidency  in  the  following  November.  Long  before  this 
declaration,  Mr.  Bryan  had  discussed  the  subject  in  the  first  number  of 
his  paper.  The  Commoner  of  January  23,  1901.  For  editorials  on  the 
subject,  see  the  New  York  Times,  June  13,  and  July  17,  1908;  Tlie  Sun 
(New  York),  July  19,  1908;  and  the  Hartford  Courant,  July  3,  1908. 

«  Supra,  pp.  5,  140,  379. 

<*  6  Opinions,  p.  330. 

«  7  Opinions,  p.  460. 
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message  to  the  Senate  of  December  12, 1867,  President 
Johnson  referred  to  his  cabinet  oflScera  as  "constita- 
tional  advisers.""  Hamilton  was  perhaps  writing 
rapidly,  currente  calamo,  and  took  some  liberties 
with  langaage.  Cashing  and  Johnson,  on  the  other 
hand,  wrote  deliberately — they  intended  that  their 
words  should  be  taken  literally.  In  any  case,  this  osage 
of  langaage,  althongh  it  has  been  objected  to,**  rests 
upon  a  perfectly  rational  theory  of  the  adviaory  -, 
fonctjon. 

It  is  trae  that  the  principal  (or  cabinet)  officers  were 
not,  like  the  Senate,  created  by  the  Constitation. 
The  principal  offices  are  statutory.  The  statutes 
attraqrted  to  define  &e  dutiea  of  Huai  oideC  oAottn  or 
heads.  But  one  dafy  tin  statntoe  have  nerer  deHned— 
the  notable  dnty  obligatoxy  i^on  erefy  head  ti  * 
department  to  give  adrioe  to  the  Prendent  irius  ashed 
to  do  80 — for  the  suffident  reason  that  that  dnty  has 
been  imposed  npon  the  heads  of  departments,  what- 
ever their  number,  by  the  Constitution  itself.  The 
exaction  of  such  an  obligation  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  President.  When  once  the  President  called  for 
an  opinion,  it  must  be  forthcoming,  for  it  is  required 

*•  Mettage*  and  Papert,  TI,  SS5. 

*> E.  g,  Sonator  Lodge  skja:  "Th«  memb«n  of  tbs  Cabinet  mra  oftan 
I00MI7  spoken  of  u  eonatitntionml  BdTiierB  of  the  Preaident.  The^  ue, 
u  *  DUkttar  of  fut,  nothing  of  the  Mrt  Ther  Ke  not  era«tad  \fj  tha 
ConatitDtion,  bat  hj  the  Uwa,  ....  The  Conatitntioii  eontemidfttM  tike 
eatabliahmeat  of  exemtive  departmenta,  and  hti  that  the  PraaidaBt  m^ 
leqaire  the  opinion  in  writing  of  the  beada  of  each  dapaiinmita,  bnt 
Umbo  departmenta  can  ezirt  onl;  b^  the  pleaoura  of  Congnaa,  and  the 
Preaident  ia  not  boond  to  eonaolt  their  ehiefa."  The  Senate,  be  eon- 
elodea,  ia  "conatitutiatial";  tbe  Cabinet  it  "itatntoiy."  A  FmMer 
Town,  etc  (1900),  p.  78. 
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by  the  fundamental  law  that  it  should  be.  On  such  an 
oooasion,  argued  President  Johnson  in  his  special 
message  already  cited,  the  head  of  a  department ' '  acts 
under  the  gravest  obligations  of  law,  for  when  he  is 
called  upon  by  the  President  for  advice  it  is  the  Con- 
stitution which  speaks  to  him.  All  his  other  duties  are 
left  by  the  Constitution  to  be  regulated  by  statute,  but 
this  duty  was  deemed  so  momentous  that  it  is  imposed 
by  the  Constitution  itself. '**" 

Two  ideas  in  respect  to  the  Cabinet — ^the  idea  of 
unity  of  opinion  and  the  idea  of  mutual  confidence — 
appeared  and  were  to  some  extent  developed  in  John- 
son's  message.  Both  ideas,  moreover,  have  been  more 
or  less  recurrent  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  the 
theory  of  the  American  Presidency.  Indeed,  they 
were  alien  neither  to  Hamilton's  nor  to  Cushing's 
thought  of  the  principal  offices.^ 

Unity  of  opinion,  according  to  President  Johnson, 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  executive  upon  great 
questions  of  public  policy  or  administration.  He  thus 
elaborated  his  thought: 

I  do  not  claim  that  a  head  of  Department  should  have  no 
other  opmions  than  those  of  the  President.  He  has  the  same 
right,  m  the  conscientious  discharge  of  duty,  to  entertain 
and  express  his  own  opinions  as  has  the  President.  What  I 
do  claim  is  that  the  President  is  the  responsible  head  of  the 
Administration,  and  when  the  opinions  of  a  head  of  Depart- 
ment are  irreconcilably  opposed  to  those  of  the  President  in 
grave  matters  of  policy  and  administration,  there  is  but  one 
result  which  can  solve  the  difficulty,  and  that  is  a  severance 

^Messages  and  Papers,  VI,  587. 
» Supra,  pp.  110,  136,  140,  182. 


ot  the  official  relation.  This  in  the  paat  history  of  the  Govern- 
ment  has  always  been  the  rule,  and  it  is  a  wise  one,  for  such 
differences  of  opinion  among  its  members  must  impair  tb« 

To  defina  all  tiie  idAtiou  fliistnig  boiwMtt  Ois  hMdi 
of  d^Mrtmants  and  tiw  Preaideiit  mmld  bo  a  matter 
of  gnat  difflsultjr.  The  kgal  rdatioaa  hafo  baan  wdl 
«Qoii^  defined  liy  tiw  itatote  lam  iridoh  ereatad  tta 
different  prindpal  offioea.  Hie  prindpal  oOeerBp  haw- 
mer,  were  plaoed  by  tb»  Oonatitn^aon  in  tta  poaitioa 
of  aasistanta  and  adriBen  to  tiw  Pieeident  Aooord- 
in^A^,  beyond  &e  defined  legal  rdationa  there  are 
others  not  ei^ireaaed,  bat  neoeBsarily  attoidant  iqpoa 
tbeee.  Thia  waa  Johnaon'aTiow: 
Chiaf  wT'wfg  thfflw  is  mntaal  omftiVnnfl  fHdi  rdatton  ii  le 
ddioais  that  it  m  nmetimM  hud  to  mj  wikm  or  Imw  it 
esMM.  A  Knf^  fltgnnt  ut  nuv  end  it  at  ono^  and  Umb 
then  is  no  diffieolty.  But  oonfldenee  nuiy  be  just  as  sflbeta- 
ally  destroyed  by  a  aeries  of  causes  too  subtle  for  demonstra- 
tion. As  it  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  so,  too,  it  may  be  slow 
in  decay ° 

President  Johnson's  special  message  to  the  Senate 
of  December,  1867,  remains  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able contributions  to  the  political  theory  of  the  Presi- 
dency that  can  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  Ameri- 
can state  papers.  In  respect  to  the  theory  of  the 
Cabinet,  it  was  discerning  and  illuminating.  The  basic 
ideals  of  the  Presidency — executive  unity,  executive 
responsibility,  and  executive  discretion — were  under- 
lying  Johnson's  thought.    For  them  he  was  contend- 

■>  Meitagtt  and  Paper*,  VI,  6S9. 
n  Ibid.,  VI,  B92-593. 
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ing.  They  must  be  snstained  by  all  his  principal 
officers.  An  officer  who  refused  to  sustain  them,  it 
most  be  the  President's  privilege — ^his  right — ^to 
dismiss.  The  sense  of  subordination  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal officers  to  the  President  had  long  since  come  to 
exist  partly  by  construction  of  the  constitutional  duty 
of  the  President  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed,  and  partly  by  the  analogies  of  statutes. 
In  the  very  nature  of  things  there  must  be  corporate 
conjunction  on  matters  of  policy,  a  board  of  advisers 
subject  in  all  matters  of  doubt  to  one  determining 
will." 


The  Cabinet's  usefulness  as  an  advisory  board  has 
of  course  varied  from  time  to  time  in  the  past  in 
accordance  with  the  different  personal  elements  of 
which  it  has  been  composed.  John  Adams,  Madison, 
Jackson,  Tyler,  Buchanan,  Lincoln,  Johnson,  and  Grant 
as  Presidents  all  experienced  more  or  less  serious  diffi- 
culties with  their  cabinet  advisers.  It  is  well  enough 
known  that  both  John  Adams  and  Jackson  were  at 
times  much  disinclined  to  consult  the  body  on  matters 
of  large  and  general  importance.  The  Cabinet,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  ignored  for  long  by  any  of  the 
Presidents.  The  twenty-six  Cabinets  of  American 
history — reckoning  to  the  close  of  President  Roose- 
velt's administration  in  March,  1909, — ^have  all  con- 
sul have  used  here  several  ideas  derived  from  Caleb  Gushing 's  two 
"Opinions"  already  cited. 
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tained  a  nnolens  or  coterie  of  able,  experienced,  and 
well-qualified  men.  These  men  could  fairly  claim  and 
obtain  consideration  from  their  chiefs,  the  twenty- 
six  Presidents  who  appointed  them,  as  co-ordinate 
factors  in  the  work  of  assisting  in  executive  tasks. 
For  the  truth  is  that  great  measures  for  the  country's 
welfare,  often  accredited  to  individual  men,  are  seldom 
attained  without  the  active  efforts  and  earnest  co- 
operation of  many  minds. 
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NOTES  TO  TABLE  A 

The  SaiiAbt  of  thb  Secbbtabt  or  State  (1909-1911) 

B7  a  somewhat  uniunial  circumstance  in  1909,  the  salary  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  temporarily  reduced  to  its  previous 
grade  of  $8,000,  in  order  to  allow  Hon.  Philander  C.  Knox, 
member  of  the  federal  Senate  from  Pennsylvania,  1905-1911, 
to  take  office  as  Secretary  of  State  in  President  Taft's  Cabi- 
net. In  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  Article  I,  section 
6,  paragraph  2 : 

No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time 
for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil 
office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof 
shall  have  been  increased,  during  such  time ;  and  no 
person  holding  any  office  under  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  member  of  either  house  during  his  continu- 
ance in  office. 

The  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial  Appropriation  Act 
of  February  26,  1907  (34  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  993)  fixed  the 
annual  compensation  of  heads  of  executive  departments  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  at  $12,000.  When  Mr. 
Knox  accepted  the  portfolio  of  Secretary  of  State  a  special 
act  of  Congress  was  passed  repealing  the  above  act  in  so  far 
as  the  same  related  to  the  annual  compensation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  fixing  the  compensation  of  that  position  at  the 
rate  of  $8,000  (Act  of  February  17,  1909.  35  Statutes  at 
Large,  chap.  137,  p.  626).  On  March  5,  1911,  the  annual 
compensation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  placed  on  the 
$12,000  basis.  The  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of  March 
4,  1911  (36  Statutes  at  Large*  chs,p,  240,  pp.  1289,  1290) 
provided  additional  compensation  for  that  position  for  the 
period  from  March  5, 1911,  to  June  30, 1911,  of  $1,288.89,  and 
the  Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial  Act  of  March  4,  1911 
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(36  Statutes  ai  Large,  chap.  237,  p.  1186)  provided  $12,000  a 
the  Balar7  for  the  fisc&l  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  The 
salary  of  that  place  Is  now  consequently  the  same  as  that  of 
the  other  heads  of  executive  departments. 

The  case  is  not  without  precedent.  For  a  discussion  of  it, 
the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  dehatea  in  the  CongretnomA 
Record  of  February  11,  13,  15,  etc,  1909. 


Tbb 

don  the  bagnudns  tiu  Pnridant  hH  hid,  borite  ft  nlai7, 
oartaiu  puqaiittei.  As  aariy  h  S^tndiar  M,  1789  (1 
8tatut9$  at  Lmrgt,  eh.  ziz,  7S)  the  Fxeridnt  wMto  hn«  "Oe 
nn  of  the  jFnniitare  and  other  dbeti,  now  ia  hie  poHaMoi^ 
bdongiDt  to  the  lAiitad  Sbdei."  Tlw  next  jmr  tiie  Ihv 
{Utid^  eh.  xxviii,  180)  made  prarinon  for  the  vfipmalmmA  «C 
eommfarioneM  with  poww  to  pmduae  lend  in  Ae  Dirtriok 
of  G<diiiiibU  partlj  hx  tiw  pmpoee  of  r  boildiBC  torn  As 
Prcndent.  The  Aet  of  April  H  ISM  (S  Atatwfot  «f  Imr9$, 
eh.  zxxvii,  55)  prorided : 

That  for  the  purpose  of  providing  furniture  for  the 
house  erected  in  .the  city  of  Washington,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Prraident  of  the  United  States, 
a  sum  not  exceeding  fifteen  thousand  dollara  be  ex- 
pended, under  the  direction  of  the  heads  of  the 
several  departments  of  state,  of  the  treasury,  of  war, 
and  of  the  navy. 

"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Traveling  Expenaes  of  the 
President  of  the  Unit«d  States"  (June  23,  1906.  34  Statutea 
at  Large,  ch.  3523,  p.  454)  arranges; 

That  hereafter  there  may  be  expended  for  or  on 
account  of  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  President 
....  such  sum  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time 
appropriate,  not  exceeding  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  per  annnm,  such  sum  when  appropriated  to 
be  expended  in  the  discretion  of  the  President  and 
accounted  for  on  his  certificate  only. 
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Bj  the  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of  March  4,  1909  (35 
Statutes  at  Large,  ch.  298,  sec.  1,  p.  908),  provision  was  made 
for  the  appropriation  for  a  housekeeper  for  the  Executive 
Mansion,  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  per  annnm,  from  March  4, 1909, 
to  June  30,  1910. 


TABLES 

Table  to  indicate  the  States  of  the  Union  from  which 
the  Principal  Officers  have  been  chosen  between  1789 
and  1909.* 


New  York 
"^rginia    .     . 
Massachnsetts 
Pennqrlvania 
Delaware  . 
Illinois 
Maine  . 
Indiana 


Secbetabibs  of  State 


7  Ohio     .     .     . 

6  Maryland 

5  Kentucky 

3  Louisiana 

2  (Georgia 

2  South  Carolina 

2  Michigan  . 

2  New  Jersey    . 


Secbetabies  of  the  Treasury 


New  York 
Pennsylyania 
Ohio     .     . 
Kentucky  . 
Massachusetts 
Georgia 
Maryland  . 
Maine  . 
Indiana 


7 
7 
5 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 


Minnesota 
Connecticut    . 
Tennessee  . 
Delaware  . 
New  Hampshire 
Mississippi 
Illinois 
Iowa 


*  The  statistics  here  set  forth  have  been  chiefly  compiled  from 
Bobert  B.  Mosher  's  Executive  Begister,  The  lists  of  Cabinets  as  printed 
in  such  books  as  the  newspaper  almanacs  are  quite  unreliable. 
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3BCEETABIES  OP'  WiR                                                           | 

New  York       .      . 

.      8 

Iowa 2      1 

MaasachOBetts 

5 

Louisiana  . 

Pennsyivaiiia  . 

5 

Uiasisaippi 

Ohio     .... 

5 

Kentucky  . 

Virginia    .     .     . 

3 

Minnesota 

Tennessee        .      . 

3 

Vermont    . 

Geoi^a     .     .     . 

2 

West  Virginia 

South  Carolina    . 

2 

Michigan  .     . 

Illinoia       .      .      . 

2 

1 

&TT0KNET8-QENGBAL                                                           | 

Pennsylvania 

7 

South  Carolina  .     .     .      1     | 

Maasachuaetts 

6 

Maine  .     .     . 

1  1 

Maryland        .     . 

6 

Conoecticat 

1  1 

Virginia    .     .     . 

\ 

Miasonri    . 

1   1 

Kentucky        .      . 

4 

1  1 

Ohio     .... 

4 

Arkansas   . 

New  York       .      . 

3 

Indiana 

Georgia      .      .     . 

2 

California 

X 

Delaware 

1 

New  Jersey 

*.    ■*.  ■ 

.    X  — 

Tennessee        .     . 

8n 

1 

otthbNatt 

Maasachusetta 
Virginia    . 
Maryland 
New  York 
North  Carolina 
New  Jersey    . 
New  Hampshire 
Pennsylvania 
Connecticut 


New  York 
Kentnc^  . 
Tennessee  . 
Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin  . 
Connecticut 
Maryland  . 


6  South  Carolina 

5  Indiana 

4  Wert  Virginia 

4  Louisiana 

4  Alabama 

3  Elinois 

2  California 

2  Michigan 


Postiustebs-QeneraIj 

5  Vermont 

4  Maine 

4  Ohio     . 

4  Virginia 

4  Iowa    . 

3  Michigan 

3  West  Virginia 

2  Maasachiuetta 
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SXCKBTABIBS  OF  THB  InTKRIOR 

Ohio 4  Virginia    . 

Minonri 4  niinois 

Michigan 2  Colorado   . 

Miwiiwippi     ....  2  Wisconsin 

Indiana 2  Georgia     . 

Iowa 2  New  York 

Penn^lvania       ...  1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


SbCKBTTABIBS  of  AOBICXTI/rURB 


Minonri 


1     Nebraska 
1     Iowa 


1 
1 


SeGBETABIBS  of  (yOMMERCE  AND  LaBOR 


New  York 


•  a 


2     California 


.     . 


Total  Appointmentb  to  Pbinoipal  Offices  fbom  the  States 


1.  New  York  . 

2.  Pennsylvania 

3.  Massachusetts 

4.  Ohio 

5.  Virginia 

6.  Maryland 

7.  Kentucky 

8.  Tennessee 

9.  Indiana 

10.  Connecticut 

11.  Illinois 

12.  Iowa 

13.  Georgia 

14.  Wisconsin 

15.  Missouri 

16.  South  Carolina 

17.  New  Jersey     . 


37* 
29* 
26* 
21* 
20* 
16* 
14* 

9 

8» 

7* 

7 

7 

6» 

6» 

6 

5» 

5 


18.  Michigan    . 

19.  Maine   .     . 

20.  Delaware    . 

21.  Mississippi 

22.  North  Carolina 

23.  California 

24.  New  Hampshire 

25.  West  Virginia 

26.  Vermont 

27.  Louisiana  . 

28.  Minnesota  . 

29.  Alabama 

30.  Colorado  . 

31.  Nebraska    . 

32.  Oregon 

33.  Arkansas    . 


5 
4* 

4 

4 

4 

3* 

3* 

3 

2 

2 

2* 


*  KoTX :  The  figares  in  this  tabalation  will  be  misleading  unlees  the 
reader  obeervee  that  certain  individuals^  holding  two  (rarely  three)  cabi- 
net offices,  have  been  reckoned  two  or  three  times,  in  accordance  with  the 
facts.    No  account  has  been  taken  of  the  Postmasters-General  prior  to 
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Rhode  Island 
Florida 
Texas 
Oklaiionia 


South  Dakota 
North  Dakota 


m  THE  Principal  Oppiceb: 
1789-1909 

Montana 

Idaho 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Utah 

Nevada 


The  Suithsonun  Ikstitdtion  and  the  Cabinet 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  was  organized  for  the 

purpose  of  administering  a  bequest  to  the  govem- 

18£9,  when  ftnit  the  office  was  rewgniied  as  earryiiig  cabinet  rank,    Tha 
lollowisg  namee  niU  moke  the  figurM  dearer: 
1.     New  Yobk:  B.  F.  Butler,  W.,  Atg.;  J.  C.  Spencer,  W,,  Tr,;  W.  I» 

MarGy,  W.,  St.;  W,  M.  Evarts,  Atg.,  St.;  O.  B,  CorlelyoB,  a  and 

L.,  Pmg.,  Tr.;  E.  Boot,  W.,  St. 

5.  PKSHSTLVANtA :  B.  Rtub,  Atg.,  Tr.;  J.  3.  Black,  Atg.,  St. 

3,  Massachusetts  :  T,  Pickering,  W.,  St. ;  8.  Dexter,  W.,  Tr. ;  D.  Web- 

ster, St.  (ii*);  B.  Olney,  Atg.,  St.;  W.  H.  Moody,  N.,  Alg. 

4.  Ohio:  T.  Ewing,  Tr.,  Int.;  E.  H.  Stanton,  Atg.,  W.;  A.  Tatt,  W., 

Atg.;  J.  Sherman,  Tr.,  Bt 
C.    VmaiMiA:  E.  Bandolph,  Atg.,  St.;  J.  Uonroe,  St,  W.;  A.  P.  Upahnr, 
St,  N.;  J.  T.  Mason,  N.,  Atg.,  N. 

6.  MABTLAin>:  B.  Smith,  N.,  Atg.,  St;  B.  B.  Taney,  Atg.,  Tr.;  C.  J. 

Bonaparte,  N.,  Atg. 

7.  Kkmtdckt:  J.  J.  Crittenden,  Atg.  (bu);  J.  Holt,  W.,  Fmg, 

0.  Ihduha:  H.  MeCnUoeh,  Tr.  (Mf);  W.  Q.  QnAmm,  Ping,  Ti.* 

10.  Connscticut;  I.  Toueey,  Atg.,  N. 

13.  GiOBOu :  W.  H.  Crawford,  W,,  Tr, 

14.  Wisconsin:  W.  P.  VJlaa,  Pmg.,  Int 

15.  South  Cakolina  :  J.  C.  Calhoun,  W.,  St 
10.  MainK:  J.  0.  Blaine,  St  (Mt). 

23.  Calitdrnu  :  V.  H.  Met«alf ,  C.  and  L.,  N. 
ii.  New  Hampshiu  :  L.  Woodbury,  N.,  Tr. 
SS.    Miknisota:  W.  Windom,  Tr.  (bit). 

*  Ut.  Oreeham  was  commiaaioned  aa  Secretary  of  State  (189S-1895) 
from  niinoia — his  third  cabinet  appointment 
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ment  of  the  United  States  by  the  will  of  James 
Smithson  of  London,  a  distinguished  chemist  and 
mineralogist,  who  died  in  Genoa,  Italy,  in  1829.  It 
has,  consequently,  always  occupied  a  peculiar  relation 
to  the  government.  Foxmded,  after  some  opposition, 
^  ^  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge, ' '  it  was 
first  organized  in  Washington,  D.  C,  by  a  law  approved 
on  August  10, 1846  (9  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  102).  The 
supervising  and  advisory  body  denominated  an 
^^Establishment"  and  placed  over  the  Board  of 
Regents — a  body  not  wholly  distinct  from  that  Board 
— ^was  to  consist  of  the  following  members :  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Vice-President,  the  six 
principal  officers  (all  the  cabinet  officers  of  that  day), 
the  Chief -Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Washington 
**  during  the  time  for  which  they  shall  hold  their 
respective  offices,  and  such  other  persons  as  they  may 
elect  honorary  members. ' '  In  the  course  of  years  this 
original  law  was  found  to  be  quite  out  of  accord  in 
some  respects  with  the  development  of  national  admin- 
istration. In  the  first  place,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  provided  for  by  the  law  of  March  3, 1849,  had 
become  the  superior  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 
Again,  there  was  no  ** Mayor''  of  Washington  after 
1870.  Finally,  another  Secretaryship — ^that  of  Agri- 
culture— ^was  established  by  the  law  of  February  9, 
1889. 

Down  to  March  12, 1894,  the  date  of  a  change  in  the 
original  law  of  1846,  only  a  single  Secretary  of  the 
Interior — Columbus  Delano  of  Ohio,  serving  in  that 
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office  from  1870  to  1875  under  President  Grant — had 
acted  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Establishment, 
elected,  as  he  was,  in  1872.  The  statute  of  March  12 
provided : 

That  the  President,  the  Vice-Preaident,  the  Chief-Justice, 
and  the  heads  of  the  Executive  DepartmeDts  are  hereby  con- 
stituted an  establishment  by  the  name  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institutioo,  etc.  (28  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  41). 

By  this  change  in  the  law,  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior  and  Agricnlture  became  ex  officio  members  of 
the  Establishment,  so  that  to-day,  with  one  additional 
Secretaryship,  that  of  Commerce  and  Labor  arranged 
for  by  the  law  of  February  14,  1903,  all  the  cabinet 
officers  are  included  in  the  Establishment  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

For  all  details  of  this  matter,  see  William  J.  Bhees's  T\a 
Smithsonian  Institution.   2  vols.    Washington:  1901. 

D 

List  of  Authorities 

The  list  of  titles  here  printed  includes  every  book, 
pamphlet,  or  magazine  article  that  has  been  directly 
cited  in  the  notes  of  these  Studies,  together  with  titles 
of  a  very  few  volmnes  not  so  cited.  I  have  not  found 
it  possible,  for  example,  anywhere  in  the  notes  ade- 
quately to  indicate  my  indebtedness  to  two  such 
works  as  Professor  Dicey's  Law  and  Public  Opinion 
and  Professor  Sidgwick's  Development  of  European 
Polity,  for  I  have  not  been  conscious  of  their  direct 
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bearing  upon  my  theme.  I  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
gone  to  them  frequently  for  stimnlns;  and  I  am  sure 
that  they  have  helped  me  here  and  there  to  formulate 
my  thought.  I  have  intentionally  ignored  in  this 
list  the  usual  and  well-known  bibliographical  aids, 
although  a  few  aids  not  so  well  known  have  been  in- 
cluded. Some  readers  may  derive  assistance  from  Mr. 
Appleton  P.  C.  Griffin's  Select  List  of  Books  on  the 
Cabinets  of  England  and  America  (Washington :  1903). 
It  has  not  seemed  worth  while  to  include  Congressional 
Documents,  especially  as  these  have  been  carefully 
referred  to  in  the  foot-notes  whenever  they  have  been 
serviceable,  notably  in  Chapters  VII-XI. 

Adams,  Henry  :  History  of  the  United  States  [1801-1817]. 

9  vols.    New  York :  1889-1891. 
Adams,  John  :  Works  ....  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  Notes, 

and  Illustrations.     By  his  Grandson,   Charles  Francis 

Adams.    10  vols.    Boston:  1856. 
Adams,  John  Quincy  :  Memoirs  ....  comprising  portions  of 

his  Diary  from  1795  to  1848.     Ed.  by  Charles  Francis 

Adams.    12  vols.    Philadelphia :  1874-1877. 

The  Jubilee  of  the  Constitution,  A  Discourse  delivered  at 

the  Request  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  in  the 

City  of  New  York,  on  Thursday,  the  30th  of  April,  1839. 

New  York:  1839. 
Alger,  George  W. :  ''Executive  Aggression."     In  Atlantic 

Monthly,  November,  1908.    cii,  577-589. 
Allen,  Gardner  W.  :  Our  Naval  War  with  France.    Boston : 

1909. 

Our  Navy  and  the  Barbary  Corsairs.    Boston:  1905. 
A[llen],  R.  L. :  ** Agriculture  of  Louisiana."     In  DeBow's 

Commercial    Review    of    the    South    and    West    (New 

Orleans),  May,  1847.    iii,  412-419. 
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Andrews,  Charles  M.  :  "British  Committees,  ComntiBsioiu, 
and  Councils  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  1622-1675."  lo 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  (1908),  xxvi. 

Anson,  Sir  WnijAM  B.,  ed.:  Autobiography  and  Political 
Correspondence  of  Augustus  Henry,  Third  Duke  of 
Grafton,  K.  G.    London :  1898. 

The  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Co-nstituiion.    Part  II.    The 
Crown,    2d  ed.    Oxford :  1896. 

Appi-kton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  Ed.  by 
James  Grant  Wilson  and  John  Fiske.  7  vols.  New  York: 
1887-1900. 

Attorney- General  of  the  United  States:  "Contrast  be- 
tween Duties  of  the  ....  and  those  of  the  Law  Officer  of 
the  British  Crown."  Note  in  38  American  Law  Reinew, 
November-December,  1904.    Pp.  924-925. 

Aucoc,  L. :  Le  Conseil  d'  Etat  avant  et  depuis  1789.  Paris: 
1876. 

Bacon,  Pbancis:  The  Essays  or  Counsels,  Civil  and  Moral. 
Ed.  by  S.  H.  Reynolds.    Oxford:  1891. 

Baobhot,  Walter:  The  English  Constitution.  Reprinted 
from  the  "Fortnightly  Review."    Ixindon:  1867. 

Baeeb,  Williau  S.  :  Washington  after  the  Revolution,  1784- 
1799.    Philadelphia:  1898. 

Baldwin,  Jaues  F.:  "Antiquities  of  the  King's  ConnciL" 
In  English  Historical  Review,  January,  1906.  zxi,  1-20. 
"Early  Records  of  the  King's  ConncU."  In  American 
Historical  Review,  October,  1905.  ad,  1-15.  "The  Spin- 
nings of  the  King's  CouncU."  In  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Historical  Society  {1905).  xix,  n.  a.  27-59.  "The 
King's  Council  from  Edward  I  to  Edward  III."  In 
Eng.  Hist.  Review,  January,  1908,  iiiii,  1-14.  "The 
Privy  Council  of  the  Time  of  Richard  II."  In  Amer. 
Hist.  Review,  October,  1906.    xii,  1-14. 

Baldwin,  Simkon  E.:  Modem  Political  Institutions.   Boston: 
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See  espeeiallj  chap,  iv,  "  Absolute  Power  an  American  Instita- 
tion,"  pp.  80-116. 

Banoboft,  Geoboe:  History  of  the  Formation  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America.  4th  ed.  2  vols. 
New  York :  1884. 

Beer,  Geoboe  L.:  British  Colonial  Policy,  1754-1765.  New 
York:  1907. 

[Benthah,  Jebemy]  :  A  Fragment  on  Oovernment;  being  an 
Examination  of  What  is  Delivered,  on  the  Subject  of 
Goyemment  in  (General,  in  the  Introduction  to  Sir 
William  Blackstone's  Commentaries.    London:  1776. 

Bishop,  Joel  P.:  New  Commentaries  on  the  Criminal  Law. 
8th  ed.    2  vols.    Chicago :  1892. 

Blackstone,  Sir  Whjljah:  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England.    4  vols.    Oxford :  1765-1769. 

BouNGBBOKE,  FiBST  ViscouNT :  Works.  15  vols.  London: 
1798. 

BoLLES,  Albebt  S.  :  Financial  History  of  the  United  States. 
Vol.  i,  1774-1789.    New  York:  1879. 

Bbown,  William  G.:  The  Life  of  Oliver  Ellsworth.  New 
York:  1905. 

Bbowne,  Daniel  J.:  "Progress  and  Public  Encouragement 
of  Agriculture  in  Russia,  Prussia,  and  the  United  States. ' ' 
In  Executive  Documents,  35  Cong.,  1  sess.  (1857-1858), 
iv,  No.  30,  pp.  1-50. 

Bbuce,  Philip  A. :  Institutional  History  of  Virginia  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century.    2  vols.    New  York:  1910. 

lUuminating  glimpses  of  the  colonial  Attorneys-General. 

Bbyce,  James:   The   American   Commonwealth.     New   and 

revised  ed.    2  vols.    New  York :  1910. 
Buchanan,  James  :  Works Ed.  by  John  Bassett  Moore. 

12  vols.    Philadelphia:  1907-1911. 
Bubke,  Edmund  :  Works Revised  ed.    12  vols.    Boston : 

1866. 
BuTTEBPiELD,  Kenyon  L. :  ** Farmers*  Social  Organizations." 

In  L.  H.  Bailey's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture^ 

iv  (1909),  289-297. 
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Calendars  of  Stale  Papers,  Domestic  Series  [1603-1641].  22 
vols.  London :  1857  fl.  ffrtd.  [1690-1695],  4  vols.  Lon- 
don: 1898-1906. 

Carver,  Thomas  N. :  "Historical  Sketch  of  American  Agri- 
culture." In  Bailey's  Cyclopedia  of  Amer.  Agricvlture, 
iv,  39-70. 

Chttwood,  Ouvkk  p.:  "Justice  in  Colonial  Virginia,"  In 
Johns  Hopkins  Vniv.  Studies  (1905),  xxiii. 

C1.ARENDON,  Earl  of  :  The  Life  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
By  Himself.    2  vols.    Oiford :  1857. 
The  History  of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars  »n  England. 
New  ed.    8  vols.    Oxford:  1826. 

Clars,  Davis  W.  :  The  Problem  of  Life;  a  Funeral  Discourae 
on  the  Occasion  of  the  Death  of  Hon.  John  McLean, 
LL.  D Preached  in  Cincinnati,  April  28, 1861.  Cin- 
cinnati; 1861. 

CiiAREB,  WiLLUH :  The  Clarke  Papers.  Selections  .  .  .  .  ed. 
C.  H.  Firth.  4  vols.  Camden  Society  and  Royal  Histori- 
cal Society.    London:  1891-1901. 

Cleveland,  Grover  :  Presidential  Problems.  New  York :  1904. 
Dseful  eapeciHll;  for  the  firat  eaaa;,  "Tbs  Indopendanee  of  Um 
EiMDtive,"  pp.  3-76. 

Coleman,  Mbs.  Ann  Mart  :  Life  of  John  J.  Crittenden,  with 
Selections  from  his  Correspondence  and  Speeches.  2  vols. 
PhUadelphia:  1871. 

CouuERCG  AND  Labor  :  Organisation  and  Law  of  the  De- 
partment.    Washington:  1904.     (Document  No.  13.) 

Connecticut  :  Public  Acts  for  1897.   Hartford :  1898. 

Conway,  Moncube  D.  :  Omitted  Chapters  of  History  disclosed 
in  the  Life  and  Papers  of  Edmund  Randolph.  New  York : 
1888. 

CooLEY,  Thomas  M.  :  Michigan.     Boston :  1905.     American 
Commonwealth  Series. 
Useful  for  comments  on  the  career  of  Judge  A.  B.  WoodnnL 

[Cooper,  James  F.]  :  Notions  of  the  Americans:  Picked  up  by 
a  Travelling  Bachelor.    2  vols.    London :  1828. 
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For  an  estimmte  of  this  work,  see  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  By 
Thomafl  B.  Lounsbuiy.  Boston:  1883,  pp.  100  ff.  Amer.  Men  of 
Letters. 

CoXy  HoMXBSHAM:  The  British  Commonwealth:  or  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  InBtitutions  and  Principles  of  British 
Gk>yemment.    London:  1854. 

The  Institutions  of  the  English  Government;  being  an 
Aceonnt  of  the  Constitution,  Powers,  and  Procedure,  of 
its  Legislative,  Judicial,  and  Administrative  Departments. 
London :  1863. 

Gushing,  Caleb  :  Memorial  of Newbur3rport :  1879. 

"Office  and  Duties  of  Attorney-General."  In  5  Ameri- 
can Law  Register  (Philadelphia),  December,  1856,  pp. 
65-94. 

Cusns,  Oeobob  W.  P. :  Recollections  and  Private  Memoirs  of 
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[Db  Lolme,  Jean  L.]  :  Constitution  de  VAngleterre,  Amster- 
dam :  1771. 

For  sketch  of  the  author,  see  Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
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The  Constitution  of  England;  or,  an  Account  of  the  Eng- 
lish Qovemment.  New  ed.  with  Life  and  Notes  by  John 
MacQregor,  M.  P.  Bohn's  Library.    London :  1853. 

Dicey,  Albert  V. :  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  the 
Constitution.    5th  ed.    London :  1897. 
Lectures  on  the  Relation  between  Law  and  Public  Opinion 
in  England  during  the  Nineteenth  Century,     London: 
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Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  Eds.  Leslie  Stephen 
and  Sidney  Lee.    68  vols.    London :  1885-1904. 

Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  Ed.  by  R.  H.  Inglis  Pal- 
grave.    3  vols.    London :  1894-1899. 

i,  156-157,  for  a  brief  account  of  the  English  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, 1793-1817. 
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(1841),  311,  316-317. 

Bath  and  West  of  England,  298. 

Berluhire,    Maaa.    (ISIO),    304, 

307. 

Charlaaton,  B.  C.  (1789),  303. 

Columbian  (1809-1812),  306  307, 

316. 

Cooneclicut  (1803),  303-304. 

Fredericksburg.  Va..  317. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  310, 

Highland,  298. 

Maryland,  323. 

MaaaacbuMtta  (1792),  303. 

New  Haven  Connty,  304. 

Pennsylvania  (1S08),  304. 

Philadelphia  (1785),  303. 

Smithfleld,  298. 

IT.  S.  Agricultural  Society,  316- 

3SS;  332-333;  laat  meeting,  341- 

343;  publications,  343-345. 

Estimate  of  numbera  of   (1652; 

1861),  305;  project  of  G.  W.  P. 

CuBtiB   (1810),  30S;  comment  on 

difFuaion  of,  308. 

Agricultural  States:  opposed  eatab - 
liBhmeot  of  Navy  Department, 
213  ff.,  215,  219. 

Agrieolture:  Q.  Morris's  provision 
(1787)  for,  254;  project  to  pro- 
mote (I82S)  by  means  of  Home 
Department,  268;  L.  H.  Bailey 'a 
Cyclopedia  of  American,  cited, 
201;  popular  interest  in,  and  im- 
portance of,  294  ff. ;  encourage- 
ment of,  by  Parliament  in  colon- 


ial tunes,  295;  Waabingtoa  on, 
295-296,  299-303,  poMim;  Maaaa- 
ehusetts  aids,  303,  304;  changes 
in,  afl«r  1815,  305;  prx>gresB  of 
administration  of,  in  New  York, 
306,  note";  creation  of  commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  (1820),  309, 
not*  "> ;  referencee  to  Committee, 
324,  326,  328,  330,  331,  350; 
first  appropriation  for,  by  Coa- 
greas  (1639),  311;  fashionable, 
320-321,  note  ";  derelopment 
(1850-1860),  321;  increaM  of 
appropriations  for,  321,  340-341; 
goremment  interest  in,  321-323. 
326;  general  recognition  of  im- 
portance of  (1860),  32T;  akMch 
of  progreea  (1836  ff.).  331;  fos- 
tering of,  not  an  essential  part 
of  government   (1888),  336. 

Agriculture,  American  National 
Board  of:  Wadiingtoo 'a  suggea- 
tions,  296,  299,  301-302 ;  plaa  of, 
before  House  (1797),  302;  reflec- 
tions on  plan,  302-303 ;  O.  W.  P. 
(."ustis's  suggestion  (1810),  306; 
E.  Watson's  project  (1S16) 
before  Congress  (1817),  307; 
influence  of  Washington 's  sug- 
gestions traceable,  306,  307.  313, 
339,  342,  374 ;  PennsyKania 
Legislature  (1850)  favora,  318; 
House  considers  bill  for  (1858), 
322,  326. 

Agriculture,      British      Board      of 
(1793-1817):   297-298. 
British  Board  of  (1869  ff.) :  29S, 
note";   339,  note'*. 

Agriculture,  Commissioner  of 
(1862-1889):  292,  328,  330,  332- 
333,  334,  338-339,  343.  note  *, 
351,  374,  375.  Jnmial  Report 
(1866)  of,  citod,  341. 

Agriculture,  department  (1862)  of. 
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and  SeeretaiTBhip  (1889)  of:  6, 
292;  objects,  292-293,  850,  851, 
861,  374;  popular  interest  in, 
293;  individual  leadership  and 
organised  eiforts  for,  294; 
Washington 's  suggestions  (1789- 
1796),  296,  299-803;  establish- 
ment of  Seeretarjship,  294,  835, 
338-339,  374;  problem  of  decade 
(1850-1860),  315  ff.;  dear  de- 
mand for  Department  about 
1840,  317,  374;  later  arguments 
for  and  against  319,  323  fP.  C. 
B.  Calyert's  efforts  for,  323-334, 
posttm;  recommendations  of, 
326;  efforts  to  make  Department 
'<ezecutiye,"  334  ff.,  353-354; 
establishment  (1862)  marked 
new  phase  of  administrative  de- 
velopment, 334,  361,  374-875; 
remarks  on,  bj  Hon.  J.  B.  Mann 
(1903),  360-361;  reflections  on, 
366,  374-375. 

"Agriculture  of  Louisiana" 
(1847)  bj  B.  L.  Allen,  quoted, 
313,  note  sr. 

Agriculturists,  National  C!onvention 
of  (1852),  318. 

Alger,  G^rge  W.:  judgment  on 
Bolingbroke,  26,  note  >i. 

Algiers  (1795-1796):  peace  with, 
208,  209. 

Allen,  Dr.  Gardner  W. :  work  cited, 
64;  on  attitude  of  J.  Adams  and 
Jefferson  (1785  ff.)  toward  naval 
establishment,  205,  note^'; 
quoted  on  first  frigates  launched 
(1797),  208,  notei»;  sketch  of 
Joshua  Humphreys  referred  to, 
211,  note  24;  on  hostilities  with 
France  (1798  ff.)  217. 

Allen,  Senator  William,  of  Ohio, 
quoted,  280,  note  »*. 

American  Archives:  importance  of. 


for  understanding  of  W.  Gh>d- 
dard's  work  (1774),  227,  note  ". 

American  Athenaeum  (N.  Y.),  268. 

American  Federation  of  Labor: 
see  Labor,  infra. 

American  Mercury  (Hartford, 
C!onn.),  quoted,  137. 

American  Party  (1856),  238. 

Ames,  Fisher:  47,  98. 

"Anas"  of  T.  Jefferson  cited,  102, 
124,  136. 

Andros,  Sir  Edmund:  interested 
in  colonial  postal  service,  222. 

Anne,  Queen  (1702-1714):  15,  24; 
Hallam  on  reign  of,  37;  colonial 
practice  at  cloee  of  reign  in  the 
matter  of  appointments  of  finan- 
cial officers,  101;  Act  (1710) 
reorganizing  postal  administra- 
tion, 221,  225-226. 

Anson,  Sir  William  B.:  views  on 
origin  of  English  Cabinet,  20; 
his  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Con- 
stitution estimated,  42,  45. 

Anti-Masonic  Party,  238. 

Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  Ameri- 
can Biography,  289. 

Appointments:  in  general,  48,  62, 
68-69,  70  ff.,  76,  84,  85,  89,  note 
53,  97,  101,  102,  104,  107,  144, 
189,  250  ff.;  control  over,  in 
colonial  times,  72-73,  79-80,  101; 
in  Great  Britain,  75;  of  heads 
(1781),  5354,  note  19,  60,  201- 
202 ;  Washington 's  principles 
(1789),  110  ff.,  131-133,255-256; 
of  Wirt  (1817),  166;  of  G. 
Cabot  and  B.  Stoddert  (1798), 
216-217,  376;  of  J.  McLean 
(1823),  220,  236,  237,  244;  of 
Andrew  Hamilton  (1692),  223; 
of  John  Hamilton  (1707),  224; 
of  A.  Spotswood  (1730),  226;  of 
B.  Franklin    (1753;    1775),  226, 


227;  of  B.  Biche  and  E.  HaSBrd 

(1776;  17821,  £28,  note";  of 
8.  Osgood  (1789),  230;  in  Polk's 
Cabinet  (1845),  275;  of  T. 
Bwiog  (1849),  285,  376;  of  N.  J. 
Colmaa  (1889),  292,  338-339, 
376;  of  H.  L.  EUnworth  (1836), 
309;  of  I.  Newton  (1862),  334; 
of  G.  B.  Cortelyou  (1903),  346, 
3TS;  see  Council  of  Appointment. 

Arbitrary  Power:  attempts  to  con- 
trol in  England.  11,  12  ff.,  21-23, 
33-35;  fesr  of,  in  America,  49. 
71,  73,  80,  89,  98-99,  104.  121, 
122123,  133  ff.,  148-149,  193- 
194,  225,  232-233,  850,  205,  272, 
281-283,  333-334,364-365. 

Argyll,  Duke  of:  Postmaster-Gen - 
ernl,  251-252. 

"Arlington   Sheep-Shearing":    see 

ABTHUH,  CHESTER  A.  (1881- 
1S86):   194,  336.  .137. 

Artifle^  of  Ctmfedtration :  no  pro- 
vision for  ezMQtiTe  in,  48;  sug- 
gest fear  of  executive  power,  49. 

Assistant  Attoruej-Geueral 
(1659):  184. 

Attomsj-Gsneral ;  establishment  of 
Office,  5,  47.  105  (t..  107,  159, 
167,  373;  unknown  to  Con- 
federation (17811788),  55,  106, 
159;  in  state  constitutions  (1775 
ff.)  81,  107;  officer  not  to  sit  in 
council  of  Btate  (N.  C),  81; 
usually  meuiber  of  governor 's 
council,  SI ;  legal  adviser  to 
President  and  beads  of  depart- 
ments, 105,  159,  166;  head  of 
Department  of  Justice  ( 1870 
ft.),  105,  160.  181,  187,  373;  low 
rauk  and  salary  (1789),  105; 
cabinet  associate  from  outset, 
105-106,  138,  152,  156.  160,  164, 


181,  188,  19S;  brief  deflnitioB 
of  duties,  106;  known  early  in 
colonial  days,  106-107;  not 
known  in  Connecticut  until  1897, 
107,  note  u ;  E.  Bandolph  's 
appointment  as  first  ( 1TS9 ), 
114-115,  118-119;  advisory  fnnc- 
tion  of,  encroached  upon.  121, 
note ";  not  at  first  recorded 
cabinet  meeting  (1791).  125; 
present  at  many  others,  125-326, 
164-165,  181-lSS;  ansatisfacloty 
orgsnitation  of  Office  of,  159- 
160,  161,  162,  164,  167  ff.,  173 
ff.,  176,  17Bff.,  184ff.;  resi- 
dence requirement  in  Virginia, 
107;  attempt  at  residence  re- 
quirement in  federal  law,  162- 
163,  164;  requirement  exacted  of 
B.  Buah  (1SI4),  163,165;  private 
practice  of,  159,  161,  163,  164  tf., 
169,  173  ff.,  178  ff..  196-198; 
peer  (1853)  of  cabinet  asso- 
ciate. 163.  195;  Uonroe 's  letter 
eoneeming  (1817)  quoted,  IM- 
165;  resections  on  letter,  1S5- 
166 ;  Wirt 's  appointment  and 
servicesH  (1817-1829),  166-172; 
epoch  in  Office  of.  169;  not  legal 
connselloT  to  House.  170;  Oficial 
OptntoM  (1841),  171;  nsefnlness 
of,  in  Cabinet,  172;  attanpt 
(1830)  St  reoTganitation  of 
Office  of,  1T3-1J5,  273;  Polk's 
views  on  (1845),  176-177,  274; 
CuBhiug's  TiewB  on  (1854  ff.), 
178-180;  comparison  with  Eng- 
lish office,  179,  181;  piMiuJe  on 
Office  of,  during  Civil  War,  184 
ff.;  reorganization  (1870),  187; 
comments  on  Judiciary  Act,  168- 
191;  place  of,  in  act  (1SS6)  for 
presidential  sucMssion,  191,  195; 
historic  baekgronnd  of  act,  191- 
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194;  in  relation  to  granting  of 
Patents,  310;  comments  on 
salary,  157,  159,  163,  173,  174, 
175,  note**,  178,  180.  See 
Appendix  for  Salary,  396;  also 
Solicitor-General,  infra, 

Attorney-Generalship,  English: 
serves  as  model  to  Americans, 
106,  179. 

Autobiography  of  Seventy  Years, 
by  G.  F.  Hoar:  quoted,  194. 

Bache,  Bichard:  appointment  as 
Postmaster-General  (1776),  228, 
note  i«. 

Bacon,  Francis  (1561-1626) :  usage 
of  term  ' '  cabinet ' '  in  Essays,  15. 

Bagehot,  Walter:  estimate  of  his 
English  Constitution  (1865- 
1867),  39flf.,  42,  45;  A,  V. 
Dicey 's  characterization  of  his 
work,  41. 

Baldwin,  Abraham:  chairman  of 
committee  on  departments 
(1789),  109. 

Baldwin,  James  F.:  qnoted,  9. 

Baldwin,  Governor  Simeon  E. : 
summary  of  theories  of  execu- 
tive as  set  forth  in  the  Conven- 
tion (1787),  68,  note  2. 

Barbary  Powers:  Jefferson  against 
payment  of  tribute  to,  205. 

Barbour,  James:  on  Home  Depart- 
ment project   (1826),  271. 

Barlow,  Joel:  307. 

Barnwell,  Robert  W.:  member  of 
U.  8.  Agricultural  Society,  320. 

Barry,  Captain  John:  211. 

Barry,  William  T.:  Postmaster- 
General  (18291835),  245-246, 
251. 

Barton,  Senator  David:  273. 

Beaconsfield,  Lord :  158,  note  ^o. 

Beaman,  Middleton:  on  interpreta- 


tion of  statutes  (1872-1874), 
232;  on  title  "Home  Depart- 
ment"  (1849),  290. 

Beck,  Senator  James  B.:  194. 

Benson,  Egbert:  views  on  con- 
fidence between  President  and 
assistants  (1789),  98;  on  com- 
mittee to  arrange  departments, 
109. 

Bentham,  Jeremy:  disagreement 
with  Blackstone  as  to  English 
Constitution  in  his  Fragment  on 
Government  (1776),  27-28;  ad- 
mirer of  De  Lolme,  28. 

Benton,  Senator  Thomas  H.:  char- 
acterizes Caleb  Gushing  (1856), 
183. 

Berlin,  Treaty  of  (1878),  158,  note 
eo. 

Biglow  Papers  (1847):  characteri- 
zation of  Caleb  Gushing  quoted, 
183. 

Bingham,  Senator  William:  sug- 
gests executive  Department  of  the 
Navy  (1798),  212-213. 

Binney,  Horace:  opposes  President 
Jackson,  103. 

Black,  Jeremiah  S. :  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, 198. 

Blackstone,  Sir  William :  influenced 
by  Montesquieu ;  Commentaries 
takes  no  account  of  English  Cabi- 
net; optimism  as  to  English 
system  of  government;  lectures 
(1763)   at  Oxford,  27. 

Blount,  Willie :  288. 

Board  of  Trade:  decision  as  to 
Governor  Cosby  (1736),  133; 
Lt.  Governor  Spotswood  of  Va. 
in  correspondence  (1718)  with, 
225;  reflections  on,  by  Hon. 
J.  R.  Mann  (1903),  362. 

Boards,  System  of  Revolutionary 
(1775  ff.)  :  reflections  on,  50,  55, 
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5960,  100,  200-202,  pauim, 
22g,  348-3S0. 

Bolrngbroke,  Piret  Viscount  (1678- 
I7S1) :  cited  on  aeage  ot  "cabi- 
net," 15;  influence  of  Idea  of  a 
Patrial  King  on  George  III,  26; 
Burke't  vien  (1770)  of  itB 
ilaogeroDS  [ihiloeopb;,  35. 

Bollen,  Albert  8.:  on  earlj'  financiml 
hiBtorj  (1775-1789)  of  the  V.  S,. 
1(5. 

BoHtoa :  Meeting  of  Delegates 
(1780),  50  IT.;  postal  arrange- 
ments  between,  and  New  York, 
221-228. 

BMtton  Public  Libniy,  345. 

Boudinot,  Elias:  47;  on  committee 
to  arrange  departments  (1T89), 
109;  approval  of  R.  Morris  for 
Treasury  headship,  112. 

Brown,  WUliam  Oarrott:  on  Oliver 
Ellsworth's  probable  authorahip 
of  the  Judiciary  Act  (1789),  106, 

Browne,  D.  J.:  on  European 
inethodB  of  encouraging  agricol- 
ture,  322. 

Bryan,  William  J. ;  remarks  on 
Vife-Preeidency,  388,  not*  <!. 

BUCHANAN,  JAMES  (1857- 
1861):  regard  for  C.  Cushiog, 
183;  Secretary  of  SUte  (1845- 
1840),  275;  member  of  the  U.  S. 
Atrricnltnral  Society,  319;  his 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  322; 
troubles  with  adrisers,  393. 

Burke,  Aedanus:  on  committee  to 
arrange  departmenta  (17S0), 
109. 

Burke.  Edmund  (1729-1797):  de- 
fence of  Whig  system  of  govern- 
ment in  his  Tiimighta  on  the 
Cause    of   the   Present   Discon- 


tentt  (1770),  32;  analysis  of  hm 
thought,  S3-34;  estimate  of  pam- 
phlet and  its  philoeophy,  34-30; 
quotalioQ  from  speech  (1780), 
368. 

Burke,  Edmund  (1809-1882):  com- 
menta  on  Pntont  Office  (1844), 
312-313. 

Bumside,  Senator  Arabroae  E. : 
342. 

Butler,  Benjamin  F,  (of  Uaaa.) : 
tribute  to  Caleb  Cashing,  ISO- 
181;  nomination  for  Presidency, 
388,  note  «>. 

Butler,  Benjamin  F.  (of  N.  Y.): 
quotation  from,  in  t/.  £.  ts.  Xe^ 
dall  (1837),  373,  note", 

Butler,  Pierce  (of  S.  C):  193- 

Buller  Beport:  quoted  and  annt- 
ysod,  193-194. 

"Cabinet";  English  term,  3;  ori- 
gin and  early  political  usage  of, 
15-18;  not  in  English  Uw-boois 
(]fi92),  16:  B  nickname.  16;  s:g- 
niflcance  of,  under  Queen  Anne, 
17;  not  in  English  atatutea,  42; 
guides  to  historic  usage  of,  44-15 ; 
early  usage  by  Cbarlea  Pinckney 
(1787),  91,  92,  note  ",  93,  note  ". 
94,  136,  370;  usage  by  JamcB  Ire- 
dell (1788),  93;  popular  usage 
(1793  5.),  5,  128,  135  CT.,  143, 
369 ;  early  reference  to  local 
(N.  Y.)  body  (1792),  136;  refer- 
ence to.  in  li.  of  B.  (1798).  138, 
214-215;  usage  by  Josiah 
Quincy  (1813),  147-149;  Khea's 
usage  (1S13),  149;  John  Mc- 
Lean's conception  (ISSS),  149- 
150;  usage  in  Uarbury  vs.  Jfodt- 
nm  (1803),  155;  in  President 
Jackson 's  first  annual  meesage 
{3829),  155;    Prosident    Tyler's 
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usage  (1844),  155;  in  the  H.  of 
B.  (1870),  156;  in  federal  law 
(1907),  6,  157-158,  876. 

Cabinet,  English:  beginnings,  2-8, 
11,  14-15, 18-23;  a  parliamentary 
committee,  3 ;  distinguished  from 
the  Privy  Council,  16-17;  noted 
in  the  seventeenth  century  under 
James  I  (1622),  18,  44;  offshoot 
of  the  Privy  Council,  18;  possi- 
ble origin  discoverable  in  Tudor 
epoch,  19 ff.;  Anson's  view,  20- 
21;  informal  committee  under 
Anne,  24;  development  under 
Whig  influence,  26;  De  Lolme 
(1771-1784)  on  the  track  of,  28 
ff.,  32,  note  «« ;  Burke 's  probable 
appreciation  of,  32  ff . ;  status  of, 
at  opening  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 36;  Macaulay's  apprecia- 
tion of  (1848  ff.),  87;  later 
understandings  of  the,  38-42,  45- 
46;  source  of  directive  power  in 
the  English  government,  2,  3,  93, 
136,  139;  contrasted  to  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet,  3-4,  128,  139, 
150,  152,  153,  369;  Josiah 
Quincy's  comparison  (1813), 
148;  Bhea's  reflection  on 
(1813),  149;  no  Attorney-Gen- 
eral in,  181 ;  Postmaster-  General 
first  (1830)  admitted  into,  251. 

Cabinet,  The  President's:  not  an 
imitation,  2;  basic  principle  old, 
3 ;  contrasted  with  English  Cabi- 
net, 3-4,  128,  139,  148  ff.,  152, 
369;  responsibility  of,  to  the 
President  alone,  4,  53,  58-59,  61, 
66  ff.,  84,  98  ff.,  123,  126,  182, 
242,  363,  370-371,  377  ff.,  391 
ff. ;  compared  to  conneH  du  roiy  4- 
5;  first  summoned  by  Washing- 
ton, 5  ff.,  119,  123,  135,  139,  141, 
156,  370,  377,  382;  increase  in 


sise  (1789-1903)  of,  5,  100,  105, 
107,  154,  158,  217  ff.,  244,  249 
ff.,  285,286,292,  346,  370,  375, 
376;  complete  history  impossible, 
6;  earliest  suggestions  of 
(1781),  60-61;  Pelatiah  Web- 
ster's project  (1783),  61-63, 
369;  GK)uvemeur  Morris's  plan 
(1787),  75  ff.;  Iredell's  sugges- 
tions (1788),  87-88;  G.  Mason's 
prediction  (1787)  and  Governor 
ainton's,  89-90,  94;  Charles 
Pinckney's  plan  (1787),  91-94; 
unrecognised  by  the  Constitution, 
6,  91, 143-144,  149,  369;  ideal  of, 
near  surface  of  debate  (1789), 
99;  the  basic  factors  of,  100  ff, 
107,  118-119;  G.  Morris's  sug- 
gestion (1789),  108;  appoint- 
ments (1789-1790)  to,  111-119; 
accurate  lists  of  membership  (to 
1903),  118,  note!*;  a  customary 
body,  created  by  Washington,  5, 
6,  118  ff.,  135,  369;  H.  C. 
Lodge's  view  of  (1906),  criti- 
cized, 119;  process  of  unifica- 
tion, 120  ff. ;  first  recorded  meet- 
ing (1791)  of,  121,  123-124,  141, 
384;  reflections  on  this  meeting, 
125;  other  meetings  under  Wash- 
ington, 125-128;  first  brought 
clearly  into  view  (1793),  127  ff.; 
not  advised  by  Supreme  Court 
Judges,  128-129;  theory  of,  135, 
143  ff.,  149  ff.,  154-155,  242,  369 
ff.,  378  ff.,  384,  389  ff. ;  first  cabi- 
net meeting  under  J.  Adams 
(1797),  137;  popular  under- 
standing of  (1809),  139;  har- 
mony under  Jefferson,  139,  141; 
meetings  under  .Jefferson,  141- 
142;  development  of  (1809), 
143;  arraignment  of  Madison's 
Cabinet     (1813),     147  ff.;     Mc- 
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Lean's  conception  of  (1828), 
149-150;  travellers'  comments 
on,  150  fP. ;  misconceptions  of, 
153,  154;  Postmaster-General  ad- 
mitted to  (1829),  152,  220,  244 
ff.;  schism  (1830),  154;  com- 
position of  (1828),  154;  Hon. 
W.  Lawrence  on  (1870),  156; 
usefulness  of  Attomey-Qeneral 
in,  172;  Polk's  circular  letter  to 
proposed  associates  (February, 
1845)  quoted,  176-177;  comments 
on  Pierce's  council  (1853fP.)> 
178  ff.;  Gushing 's  views  on,  180 
ff.;  significance  of  act  for  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  (1870), 
187  ff.;  members  of,  as  succes- 
sors to  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent (1856),  193  ff.;  act  for  suc- 
cession (1886),  194-195;  refiec- 
tions  on  J.  Adams's  council,  217 
ff.,  238  ff.,  .393;  instance  (1822) 
of  Postmaster-Oeneral  being 
summoned  to  meeting,  243;  re- 
flections on  Jackson's  council, 
244  ff .,  393 ;  plan  of  Madison  's 
Cabinet  for  Home  Department 
(1816),  261;  J.  Q.  Adams's 
Cabinet  discusses  similar  plan 
(1825),  269  flf.;  Polk's  Cabinet 
(personnel),  275;  objections  to 
enlargement  of,  280,  284,  332  ff., 
336  ff.,  363,  366-367;  demand  for 
representative  of  farming  inter- 
ests in,  323  ff.,  328,  332  ff . ;  Sena- 
tor O.  H.  Piatt's  view  of  (1888), 
336,  338;  Senator  W.  E.  Chand- 
ler's view  of  (1888),  336-337; 
Senator  P.  B.  Plum 's  view  of 
(1888),  337-338;  President 
Roosevelt 's  advocacy  of  ninth 
member  of  (1901),  356-357; 
Samuel  Gompers's  theory  of, 
359 ;   Hon.  J.  R.  Mann 's  theory 


of  (1903),  363;  influence  on 
policy,  363;  reflection  on  future 
enlargement  of,  367;  a  device, 
369,  377;  reasons  for  creation  of, 
369,  377,  382;  its  kinship,  2  ff., 
55,  60-61,  78  ff.,  92  ff.,  369;  pro- 
cess of  development  discussed, 
370  ff. ;  original  ideal  of  Ameri- 
can secretariat  attained  (1850), 
371,  374;  members  of,  all  heads 
of  "executive"  departments 
(1873  ff.),  373-374;  addition  of 
later  Secretaryships,  375-376; 
present  (1911)  size  of,  377; 
regular  days  for  meetings  (Tues- 
days and  Fridays),  377;  com- 
ments on  Hamilton 's,  Jefferson 's 
and  A.  B.  Woodward's  views  of, 
378-379;  ideals  of  Presidency 
affecting,  379  ff.,  391  ff.;  written 
opinions,  383-384;  Vice-President 
in  relation  to,  384  ff . ;  reflections 
on  applicability  of  phrase  ' '  eon- 
stitutional  advisers"  to  members 
of,  389  ff.;  H.  C.  Lodge's  objec- 
tion to  phrase,  390,  note  *' ;  Pre- 
sident  Johnson's  theory  of 
(1867),  390  ff.;  usefulness  vari- 
able, 393-394;  relation  to  Smith- 
sonian Institution  (1846  ff.),  403- 
404. 

Cabot,  George:  declines  Navy  Sec- 
retaryship (1798),  216. 

Cadwalader,  Lambert:  on  commit- 
tee to  arrange  departments 
(1789),  109. 

Calhoun,  John  C. :  influence  over 
McLean's  appointments,  237; 
comparison  with  McLean,  239; 
friendship  for  McLean,  240; 
opposed  to  Department  of  Inter- 
ior (1849),  281  ff.,  331. 

Calvert,  Charles  B. :  influential  in 
movement     for     Department    of 
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Agrieulture    (1852  ff.),    823  ff.; 
work  in  H.  of  B.,  828  ff. 

Canada:  project  (1818)  to  inyade, 
147. 

Capetians:  founders  of  French  ab- 
solatism,  2. 

Carmarthen,  Marquis  of  (Sir 
Thomas  Osborne)  :  quoted,  18. 

Carroll,  Charles,  of  Carrollton,  307. 

Carver,  Professor  T.  N.:  quoted  on 
national  domain,  291;  on  move- 
ment  of  population  westward, 
293,  note  «. 

Cass,  Lewis:  247. 

Chandler,  William  R:  in  Presi- 
dent Arthur's  Cabinet;  objec- 
tions (1888)  to  raising  grade  of 
Agricultural  Department,  336- 
837. 

Charlemagne,  2. 

Charles  I  (162S-1649) :  character- 
istics of  epoch,  12-18;  Long  Par- 
liament's efforts  against,  13-15, 
23;  Committee  of  State  of,  20; 
failure  to  understand  Privy 
Council,  21. 

Charles  II  (1660-1685):  reflections 
on  Cabinet  Committee  in  reign 
of,  18-19;  practice  of  inner  coun- 
cils, 21-22;  attempts  of  govern- 
ment of,  to  consolidate  colonies, 
222. 

Chicago  Convention    (1860),  238. 

Chief -Justice :  provision  for,  in 
Ellsworth's  plan  (1787)  of  ad- 
visory council,  75;  in  G.  Mor- 
ris's plans,  76,  77,  84,  note*«; 
appointment  of  Jay,  115;  written 
opinions  from,  120-121,  note  28; 
C.  Cushing's  nomination  as,  183- 
184;  suggested  as  successor  to 
President,  192,  193;  mention  of 
Roger  B.  Taney,  237. 

Cincinnati  Gazette:  274,  note^s. 


Civil  War:  increase  of  administra- 
tive problems  due  to,  160,  184, 
231  ff.;  establishment  of  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  during 
(1862),  292  ff.,  333,  342,  366, 
374,  376;  agricultural  societies 
at  opening  of,  305;  immigrants 
during  decade  of,  315;  Hollo- 
way's  reflections  (1861)  on  eco- 
nomic consequences  of,  329;  con- 
clusion of,  marked  beginnings  of 
organized  effort  for  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  346- 
347,  350  ff. 

Clanricarde,  Marquis  of:  251. 

Clarendon,  Earl  of  (1608-1674): 
usage  of  "cabinet,"  15;  de- 
scription of  Committee  of  State 
(1640),  20;  observation  on  Privy 
Council,  21. 

Clay,  Cassius  M.:  342. 

Clay,  Henry:  opposed  to  Jackson's 
theory  of  relation  between  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury  and  Presi- 
dent, 103;  sentiment  in  Senate 
(1842),  104;  replies  to  Quiney's 
attack  on  Madison's  Cabinet 
(1813),  149;  hostility  toward 
John  McLean,  241;  ''new 
world"  idea  (1824),  265;  view 
of  Home  Department  project 
(1825-1826),  270  ff. 

Clemson,  Thomas  G.:  322-323. 

CLEVELAND,  GROVER  (1885- 
1889;  1893-1897):  197;  estab- 
lishment of  Secretaryship  of 
Agriculture  under  (1889),  292, 
335,  338,  375;  nomination  of 
N.  J.  Colman,  338-339,  376; 
recommends  Commission  of 
Labor  (1886),  353;  view  of 
power  of  removal,  381,  note  ^9. 

Clifford,  Nathan :  Attomey-Gen- 
eral  of  Polk,  177. 


CUntoD,  Gov.  Georgn:  prediction 
of  Council  of  State  (1767),  Stt- 
90,  94. 

Cobb,  Howell:  oppoaition  to  loter- 
ior  Department  (1849),  280. 

Cochran,  Cbariee  F.:  364. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward:  oo  Parliament, 
134. 

Colman,  Nortnan  J. :  first  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  (IS89),  338-339, 
376. 

Colonization:  English  ideal  of, 295. 

Commeri^e:  development  of,  172; 
reaching  out  into  Orient  (1783 
IT.),  204;  Jefferson  on  conditions 
of  Mediterranean,  207;  need  of 
organized  protection  for,  209, 
£15;  Washington's  reSections 
on.  209-210;  J.  Adams  on.  211, 
212;  stesdil;  increasing  (1TS8), 
218;  promotion  through  Rome 
Department    (1825),   268;    min- 

fiuence  on  legislation,  331;  influ- 
ence on  admin  islrstion,  347,  348, 
354  ff.,  362,  363-366;  congree- 
aioaal  committees  dealing  with, 
350-351;  efforts  to  obtain  De- 
partment for.  352  ff.,  357-358; 
interests  of,  Bimilar  to  those  of 
Labor,  357. 

Commerce  and  Finance:  Secretary 
of,  in  G.  Morris's  plan  of  coun- 
cil, 76. 

Cominerce  and  Labor,  Department 
and  SecrelarvBhip  of  (1903) : 
established,  6,  346,  375;  popular 
efforts  behind,  346-347,  351  fl., 
361,  366,  375;  earliest  suggM- 
tions  (1783  9.)  of,  347-351; 
more  definite  movement  toward, 
351-354;  bibliographical  mate- 
rials on,  352.  note*;  culmination 
of  roovemcnta  for,  355  S. ;  Hoose- 


velt's  suggestion  (1901),  356- 
357;  congressional  proceedings, 
357-365;  reflections  on,  365-367; 
objects  of,  361-362. 

Commercial  States:  in  favor  of 
Na»7  Department  (1798),  213 
ff.,  219. 

Committees:  Marian  and  Eliu- 
bethan,  SO,  note";  of  Detail 
(1787),  77.  83,  84;  of  Long 
Parliament  (1640  ff.),  23,  note 
";  of  Stale  (1553;  1640),  15, 
note  ",  20;  of  the  Privy  Coon- 
eil,  21-22,  226;  of  the  States 
(1781  ff.).  49;  of  Ways  and 
Means  (1795  ff.),  103-104,  164, 
279,  286-287,  350;  on  organiza- 
tion of  Departments  (1789), 
109;  on  postponed  and  unfltt- 
ished  parts  (August  31,  17S7), 
77,  note " ;  on  RetreDchmeots 
(1S67),  186;  standing  (U.  S. 
Congress),  350-351. 

"  Communications  ":   298. 

Confederation.  Congress  of  the: 
sends  .TelTerson  as  plenipoten- 
tiary to  France  (1784).  49;  in- 
efficiency of,  SO,  S4,  5S;  impo- 
tent in  the  eyes  of  the  army.  51; 
control  over  administrative  offi- 
cials, 57ff.:  projecla  to 
slreDgthen,  59  ff. ;  fails  to  make 
McDoHgall  Secretary  of  Marine, 
54,  201,  203;  power  of  R  Morris 
and  Jay  over,  56-59;  practical 
failure  of,  66;  appoints  Knox 
Secretary  at  War  (1785),  113; 
forced  to  consider  plan  for 
Marine  Department  (17S6),  206. 

Coogresa:  organiiation  of  Depart- 
ments and  Attorney -Generalship 
(1789),  5,  47,  97  ff.,  107,  119, 
123,  132,  205,  370;  cabinet  offi- 
cers and  seats  in,  IS4-1S5;  Madi- 
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son  (1816)  urges  new  executive 
department  on,  161  ff.;  provision 
(1818-1819)  for  Attomey-Qen- 
eral's  Office,  169;  authorizes 
OH^eicX  Optntofw  (1841)  issued, 
171;  alterations  (1830)  in  Attor- 
ney-Generalship, 173-175,  273; 
disregards  Polk 's  suggestions 
(1845),  176;  favors  bill  for  De- 
partment of  Justice  (1870),  191 ; 
provides  for  fleet  (1794),  207- 
209;  authorises  J.  Adams  to 
employ  vessels,  212;  attitude 
toward  postal  arrangements 
(1789  ff.),  230-231;  forced,  after 
1865,  to  reorganize  Post-Office, 
234-235;  raises  salary  (1827)  of 
Postmaster-General,  240;  recog- 
nizes need  for  Interior  Depart- 
ment, 253,  275,  276-287,  passim; 
against  separating  Home  Depart- 
ment (1789)  from  Foreign 
Affairs,  255;  Madison's  special 
message  to,  on  burdens  of  secre- 
tariat (1812),  257;  declares  war 
(1812),  257;  no  action  on  Home 
Department  project  (1825-1826), 
271-272;  favors  similar  project 
(1830),  273;  aroused  to  need  of 
Agricultural  Department,  294- 
295,  334,  374;  opposes  increase 
of  administrative  machinery 
(1817),  307-308;  creates  com- 
mittee on  agriculture  (1820),  309, 
note  BO,  322,  324 ;  first  appropria- 
tion (1839)  for  agriculture,  311; 
tables  petition  of  Agricultural 
Society  of  the  U.  S.  (1842),  311; 
Taylor's  suggestion  of  agricul- 
tural bureau  to  (1849),  314; 
appropriations  for  agriculture 
(1850  ff.),  321,  326,  340-341; 
memorialized  by  U.  S.  Agricul- 
tural Society  for  a  Department 


of  Agriculture,  324;  freedom 
from  extremists  (1862),  331; 
petitions  before,  for  Secretary- 
ship of  Agriculture,  334-335; 
charters  U.  S.  Agricultural  So- 
ciety (1860),  341-342;  power  to 
regulate  commerce,  350 ;  develop- 
ment of  standing  committees, 
350-351;  influence  of  President 
Boosevelt  on  (1901),  357;  effort 
to  establish  ninth  Department  in, 
358-365;  indisposed  unduly  to 
enlarge  Cabinet,  363.  See  House 
of  Bepresentatives,  and  Senate, 
infra. 

Considerations  on  the  Executive 
Government  of  the  U,  8,  (1809), 
by  A.  B.  Woodward,  cited  and 
quoted,  142  ff.,  288. 

Constellation  (frigate),  208,  212. 

Constitution  (frigate),  208,  212. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States: 
imposes  responsibility  on  Presi- 
dent, 4,  98,  379  ff.;  helped  to 
predetermine  advisory  council,  5, 
86,  379,  390  ff.;  contemplated 
principal  officers,  5,  92,  97; 
allowed  discretion  to  President, 
6,  86,  140  ff.,  379  ff.;  "opinions 
in  writing,''  5,  87-88,  120,  143, 
383  ff. ;  change  of  government 
(1789)  accomplished  by,  59;  op- 
position to  (1787),  73 ;  final  draft 
of,  85;  no  provision  for  council 
to  President  in,  88,  91,  119,  139, 
144,  149,  151, 153,  369;  C.  Pinck- 
ney  doubtful  about  advisability 
of  having  recognition  of  council 
in,  91 ;  tenure  of  office  of  secre- 
tariat unprovided  by,  97;  ap- 
pointing power  arranged  by, 
101 ;  attempts  to  amend,  in 
order  to  give  Congress  appoint- 
ment of  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 


t 


UT7  (1836  ff.) ,  104,  note  ><> ; 
Hamilton  finds  defects  in,  110; 
oop7  of,  tent  bj  Wasbinpon  to 
JafferaoD  (1787),  116117;  pr«- 
■nmeB  President  will  consult 
principal  offieera,  140;  no  pro- 
Tieion  for  cabinet  meetings  in, 
141-142;  presumption  of,  that 
evBiy  offlce-holder  is  a  scoundrel, 
1S3;  earl;  naval  arrangements 
under,  204,  206-207;  interpraU- 
tioti  of  Poat-OfficQ  atatntea 
onder,  231  ff.;  need  of  amend' 
Bent  to,  for  Home  Department 
(1817),  263  If.;  foondation  of 
BoremoQt  tonard,  347;  power  of 
TSffolating    commerM 


I,  379 


ff.;  Marshall  on  political  dis- 
cretion authoriisd  b7,  380-381 ; 
anomaloiis  place  of  Yice-Presi- 
dnt  io,  387 ;  twelfth  amendment 
of,  387;  creatM  Senate,  390; 
imposition  of  advisory  obligation 
on  principal  officers,  390-391. 

"Constitutional  advisers":  A. 
Hamilton's  character tiation  of 
cabinet  officers,  5,  140,  379,  389; 
applied  to  U.  8.  Senstors,  85, 
note*!,  3g9.  c.  Coshing'a  usage, 
389;  President  Johnson 'a  usage 
(1«67>,  390;  Senator  H.  C. 
Lodge's  olijectioag  to  phrase  as 
applied  to  cabinet  officers,  390, 
nol«  •' :  reflections  od  usage, 
389-393,  pattim. 

"Constitutional   counsellors":    see 


b1 


aupra 


Continental     Congress:      fails     to 
approve  any  form  of  continental 

executire.  49;  failure  to  control 
administration,  50;  develops 
eoniBiittaee,  50;  proridea  aingla 


officers  or  heads  of  departments, 
53  ff,  201 ;  indigenous  system  of, 
55  ff.;  discnsseB  naval  adminis- 
tTatioB,  199;  idea  of  executive 
boards  in  the,  200;  providea  for 
Secretary  of  Marine,  201 ; 
appoints  Postmastoni-Ofittera] 
(1775;  1T76),  227,  228,  nota «, 
JournaU  quot«d,  227. 

Convention,  Philadelphia  (ITSr): 
decides  on  form  of  national 
executive,  52,  75;  theories  of 
eieeutive  before  tbe,  66-SS;  pro- 
ceedings of,  with  reference  to 
conciliar  plans  analjied,  68  ff. ; 
(i)  Council  of  Bevision,  69-70; 
(ii)  Council  of  Appoitttment  with 
eomments,  70-73;  (iii)  CooBci] 
of  Advice,  74-78,  e3-«4;  luateru 
background  and  commenla  om 
conciliar  views  before  tbe,  T8-S3, 
84-94;  other  referanees  to,  Ul- 
102,  110,  114,  116,  180,  Ml, 
347,  369-370. 

Cooley,  Thomas  M. :  Uichiga* 
cited,   289. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore:   hie  Ifo- 

-  tiona  of  the  Americana  qijot«d, 
154-155. 

Corcoran,  William  W.:  342. 

Corabury,  Lord:  interest  in  colo- 
nial postal  service,  232. 

Corporations,  Bureau  of  (1903), 
366. 

Cortelyou,  George  B.;  first  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
346,  376. 

Cosby,  Governor  William,  of  N«w 
York:   133, 

Cotton,  Sir  Bobert,  English  Poet- 
master-Oeneral :  224. 

Council,  Advisory;  primitive  forma 
and  earliest  aspects  of  an,  in 
Oi-isat    and    Oecidrat,    1-3;    in 
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France,  2,  4-5,  9,  55,  56 ;  general 
historic  f  acton  and  trend  of  de- 
velopment of,  in  England  (Nor- 
man Gonqueet  to  about  1800), 
3,  9-36,  poMtm,  42-43,  74-75,  92, 
note««,  93,  note**,  129;  in 
American  colonial  and  Bevolu- 
tionary  times,  55,  71-72,  78-82, 
passim,  95-96,  129,  133-134,  369; 
first  clear  suggestions  of  an 
American  national  (1781),  59 
ff.,  82;  P.  Webster's  project 
(1783)  of  an,  with  reflections 
on  it,  61-63,  253-254,  369;  0. 
Pinekn^'s  plan  (1787)  of  an, 
74  ff.,  90-91,  94,  136,  254-255, 
370;  Madison's,  Qerry's  and  B. 
Sherman's  suggestions  of  an, 
74-75,  98-99;  O.  Ellsworth's  sug- 
gestion of  an,  75;  G.  Morris's 
plans  and  views  (1787-1789)  of 
an,  75-78,  82-84,  note**,  108, 
254;  Iredell's  view  of  an,  87-88, 
93;  R  H.  Lee's  view  of  an,  88; 
O.  Mason 's  view  of  an,  89,  notes 
«»  and  **,  93,  94,  99;  O.  ain- 
ton's  view  of  an,  89-90,  94; 
created  by  President  Washing- 
ton, 5,  118  ff.  See  Cabinet, 
English ;  Cabinet,  President 's ; 
Convention,  Philadelphia;  Privy 
Council. 

Council  of  Appointment :  70  ff.,  84- 
86,  passim. 

Council  of  Bevision:  69  ff.,  75,  84, 
86,  90,  note  *«. 

Council  of  State:  61-63,  76-82, 
passim,  88  ff.,  99,  254,  369;  H.  L. 
Osgood's  quotation  on,  in  Mary- 
land, 95;  N.  D.  Mereness  and 
C.  P.  Gould  on,  95-96. 

Cowan,  Senator  Edgar:  doubts 
constitutionality  of  Agricultural 
Department  (1862),  33. 


Cos,  Homersham:  works  by,  45-46. 

Crawford,  William  H.:  suggests 
new  department  (1816),  259- 
260;  his  plan  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  (1819)  in  aid  of 
agriculture,  308-309. 

Crittenden,  John  J.:  on  presiden- 
tial succession  (1856),  192;  ad- 
dresses U.  S.  Agricultural  Society 
at  Chicago,  320. 

Curia  regis:  9. 

Curtis,  Benjamin  B. :  dissents  from 
opinion  in  Dred  Scott  case 
(1857),  237. 

Cushing,  Caleb:  suggests  reform  in 
Attorney-Generalship,  160,  178- 
180;  on  private  practice  of 
Attorney-General,  164,  178,  196; 
on  residence  obligation,  177;  ap- 
pointment of,  178;  "Opinions" 
of,  and  his  relations  to  President 
Pierce  and  Cabinet,  178,  180;  his 
theory  of  Cabinet,  182;  com- 
pared with  A.  Hamilton,  182, 
391;  estimate  of  183-184;  mem- 
ber of  U.  S.  Agricultural  Society, 
320;  application  of  "constitu- 
tional counsellors,"  389. 

Custis,  George  W.  P. :  Becollections 
quoted  on  offer  of  Treasury  De- 
partment (1789)  to  B.  Morris, 
131 ;  general  untrustworthiness 
of,  132;  Arlington  Sheep-Shear- 
ing of,  306;  projects  national 
agricultural  society  (1810),  306; 
among  founders  of  Columbian 
Agricultural  Society  (1809),  307. 

Dale,  Captain  Bichard:  211. 
Dallas,    George    M. :    intimacy    as 

Vice-President  with  Polk,  385  ff. 
Darusmont,     Mme. :     see     Wright, 

Frances. 
Davis,  Jefferson :  Secretary  of  War, 
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178;  favors  Department  of  the 
Interior  (1849)  as  Senator,  281, 
283,  284,  287. 

Dajton,  Jonathan:  youngest  mem- 
ber of  Philadelphia  Convention 
(1787),  91,  note«i. 

De  Bow,  James  D.  B.:  his  Com- 
merciaX  Beview  cited,  313;  mem- 
ber of  U.  S.  Agricultural  Society, 
320. 

Delano,  Columbus:  404. 

De  Lolme,  Jean  L.:  influence  of, 
over  J.  Bentham,  A.  Hamilton 
and  others  through  his  Constitu- 
tion de  VAngUterre  (1771),  28; 
influence  of  Montesquieu  on,  28- 
29;  analysis  of  work  of,  29-31; 
estimate  of,  31-32,  note^S  35; 
quoted  by  Hamilton  (1788)  on 
unity  of  executive,  380. 

' '  Department " :  as  applied  to  U.  S. 
Post-Office,  231,  note  21,  232,  373. 

Department  of  the  Productive 
Arts:  329. 

Departments:  contemplated  in  Con- 
stitution, 5,  92,  97,  119;  move- 
ment toward,  in  Revolution,  52 
flf.,  201  ff.;  five,  in  G.  Morris's 
plan  for  council  (1787),  76;  four, 
in  C.  Pinckney's  plan,  91;  de- 
bater in  1789  on,  97-100;  **  ex- 
ecutive'' as  applied  to,  100  flP., 
372  ff.;  committee  (1789)  on, 
109;  rank  of,  144;  suggestion 
that  Attorney-General  (1830)  be 
raised  to  head  of  one  of,  173; 
relation  of  President  to  the, 
182;  minor  changes  in  (1812), 
257;  lack  of  proper  differentia- 
tion of  tasks  in,  273  ff.;  com- 
ments on,  333;  trend  of  efforts 
(1865  ff.)  for,  351  ff.  See  Prin- 
cipal Officers,  infra. 

Dexter,  Samuel:   217. 


Diary  of  James  K.  Polk:  cited, 
177,  182,  285,  383,  385. 

Diary  of  Gideon  WeUee:  cited,  182, 
383,  noteM. 

Dicey,  Professor  Albert  V.:  esti- 
mate by,  of  Bagehot  and  W.  E. 
Heam,  41;  peculiarity  of  Eng- 
lish cabinet  history,  42;  general 
obligation  to,  404. 

Dickinson,  Hon.  Jacob  M.:  author- 
ity (1911)  for  practice  of 
written  opinions  under  President 
Taf t,  384,  note  ««. 

Dickinson,  John:   71. 

Diocletian:  2. 

Dissertation  on  the  Politieal  Union 
and  Constitution  of  the  Thirteen 
United  States  (1783),  by  PeU- 
tiah  Webster:  cited,  62,  note**^ 
254. 

District  Attorneys:  185,  188. 

Domestic  Affairs.  See  Home  De- 
partment; Interior  Department, 
infra. 

Dongan,   Governor   Thomas :    222. 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.:  member  of 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Society,  320; 
opposed  to  either  Bureau  or  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  324. 

Downing  Street :   153. 

Dred  Scott  case:   237. 

Duane.  James:  favors  single  heads 
(1780),  50  ff. 

Duane,  William  J. :  removal  of, 
commented  on,  103  ff.,  381-382. 

Eaton,  John  H. :  Secretary  of  War, 

247. 
Edward     VI     (1547-1553):     Privy 

Council  under,  20. 
Elgin,   Earl  of:   252. 
Ellsworth,  Henry  L. :  Commissioner 

of  Patents  (1836-1845),  309,  331 
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■ketch  of,  310  ff.;  reeooimendB 
agrieultiind  bureau  (1848),  311; 
comments  of  J.  Q.  Adams 
(1845)  on,  311-312;  aeeompliah- 
ments  of,  312-313;  interest  in 
Smithson  bequest,  311,  316. 

Ellsworth,  Oliver:  favors  Madi- 
son's idea  for  a  council  of  revi- 
sion (1787),  69;  plan  for 
advisory  council,  75;  influence 
of,  on  O.  Morris's  revised  plan 
of  advisory  council,  77;  wishes 
principal  oi&cers  to  give  advice, 
86-87;  chairman  of  conunittee  in 
Senate  (1789)  to  arrange  judi- 
cial establishment,  105;  probable 
author  of  Judiciary  Act,  106; 
his  son,  Henry  L.,  309. 

Estates-General:  similarity  to  Con- 
gress of  Confederation,  49-50. 

Evarts,  William  M.:  fees  of,  for 
legal  services,  185 ;  cited  on  legal 
aspect  of  presidential  power  of 
removal,  381,  note>*. 

Evelyn,  John  (1620-1706):  cited 
on  usage  of  ''cabinet,"  15; 
characterised  Thomas  Neale  in 
his  Diary,  223. 

Everett,  Edward:  J.  McLean's 
idea  of  Cabinet  conveyed  to,  150, 
242 ;  Representative  from  Massa- 
chusetts, 220;  remarks  of,  on 
office  of  Postmaster-General 
(1828),  220;  impressions  of  J. 
McLean,  238,  242,  244,  249;  ad- 
dressed U.  S.  Agricultural  So- 
ciety (1855),  320. 

Ewing,  Thomas:  remarks  on  incon- 
gruity in  title  of  Department  of 
Interior   (1849),  281,  289-290. 

Examiner  of  Claims  (State  De- 
partment) :    190. 

Executive,  American:  unity  of  the, 
3,  50  ff.,  66,  67,  69,  70,  72,   75, 


76,  85,  97,  98,  102  ff.,  110,  119, 
120,  122  ff.,  135,  140,  163,  169, 
172,  179,  182,  189-190,  200-201, 
235,  240,  242,  250,  260,  280,  371, 
373-374,  378  ff.,  388,  392;  re- 
sponsibility of  the,  4,  7,  67,  73, 

77,  84,  87,  98  ff.,  154,  182,  379 
ff.,  387,  391,  392;  discretion  of 
the,  48,  75  ff.,  83,  86  ff.,  99,  119, 
126,  136,  139  ff.,  149-150,  156, 
179,  188,  217,  233  ff.,  369,  379 
ff.,  388,  390,  392;  fear  of  the, 
49,  80,  233;  independence  of 
the,  49,  62,  66  ff.,  73,  74,  83,  84, 
126  ff.,  170,  172;  single  form  of, 
approved  by  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  (1787),  52,  75,  380, 
note*;  theories  of,  before 
the  Convention,  66-68;  a  direc- 
tory, 141,  142,  149-150;  stabUity 
of,  doubted,  142-143;  travellers' 
comments  on  the,  150  ff. 

Fairs:  nature  of,  in  colonial  and 
Bevolutionary  times,  304,  306; 
in  Wethersfield,  Conn.  (1784), 
Washington,  D.  C.  (1804  ff.), 
306;  ''Arlington  Sheep-Shear- 
ing," 306;  of  the  U.  S.  Agri- 
cultural Society   (1853  ff.),  320. 

Farrand,  Max:  comment  on  his 
Becords  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion (1911),  348,  note«. 

Federalist,  The:  clue  to  possible 
authorship  of  No.  50  of,  162, 
note  T ;  reveals  interest  of 
authors  in  general  problems  of 
commerce  regulation,  348;  quo- 
tation from,  on  unity  of  the 
executive,  380,  note  24. 

Fessenden,  William  Pitt:  member 
of  U.  S.  Agricultural  Society, 
320. 

FILLMORE,     MILLARD     (1850- 
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1853):    Bttendi   V. 
tursl  Sotirty,  319. 

Finance:  miniater  o 
worth's  project  of 
council  (1787),  75; 
in  O.  Morris's  pltm  for  French 
government,  84,  note  *' ;  secre- 
tarj  of  commerce  and,  in  O. 
Morris  "b  plan  of  adviBory  coun- 
cil (1787),  76,  See  Traasury, 
Department  of  the,  and  Seere- 
toryship  of  the,  infra. 

Fioanrea.  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary: comments  on  methods 
of  administering,  50,  5S-53,  55- 
59,  paitim,  64-65,  69,  76,  77,  81, 
83,  91.  100  ff.,  107-108,  200-203, 
patitim. 

Piith,  Cbarlea  11.:  takes  account 
of  Committee  of  Both  King- 
doms, 14,  notes*  and  ">;  editor 
of  the  Clarke  Papm,  44. 

FisheriM,  Bureau  for  (1S24):  SG7. 

Fitrpatrick.     Benjamin ;      declines 


(If 


0),  ; 


Fttisimans,  Thomai:  on  committee 
to  arranKC  departmonta  (1789). 
109;  objects  to  principle  (1792) 
of  law  of  presidential  succes- 
sion.  192. 

Force,  Peter:  266. 

Ford,  Paul  Leicester:  comment  on 
C.  Pinckney's  auggestion  (1787) 
of  a  Cabinet  Council,  92,  note". 

Foreign  Affairs:  committee  ot, 
under  Charles  II,  El ;  minister 
(or  Secretary)  of,  53-55,  pasnm, 
75,  76,  84,  note",  91,  100,  108; 
Senate's  share  in,  85;  compli- 
cated conditions  in  administra- 
tion of,  161,  272.  See  State,  De- 
partment and  Secretaryship  of. 
infra. 


"Foreign  Office":  256. 

ForeetB:  conaervation  of  (1824), 
267. 

Foster,  S«catoT  La  Payette  S.: 
doubtful  about  Bureau  or  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  .^30 ; 
comnienta  on  salary  of  head  of 
Department  of  Agrienlluro 
(1862),  333. 

Foi,  Cbartea  James:   297. 

Foicroft,  Miss  II.  C:  Life  and 
Letlen  of  George  SavUe,   44-45. 

France:  touncila  in,  2,  4-5,  9;  T. 
Jefferaon  goee  (17S4)  to,  49; 
influence  of,  on  American  sys- 
tem of  administration,  53,  55-56; 
aUiance  of  U.  8.  (1778)  iriih, 
56;  Jefferaon  in  (1784-1789). 72, 
107,  116,  204;  O.  Morris's  plan 
ot  government  for,  84,  not«  **, 
234,  348;  O.  Morris  gota  (1788) 
to,  107;  Jefferaon  leaves,  H7; 
crisis  in  V.  S.  (1793)  dne  to,  1ST, 
128;  strained  relations  (17M 
ff.)  with,  211,  212;  U.  S.  navy 
and,  215;  actual  war  (179S  ff.) 
ivitb,  217;  Franklin  goes  (1776) 
to,  228;  system  of  agricultutal 
administration  in,  323,  32S,  362. 

Franklsnd,  Sir  Thomas:  224. 
Fmnklin,  Benjamin :  E-jropean 
reputation  of.  in  1789.  117; 
deputy  Postmaxter-Oeneral 
(1753-1774),  and  services  of, 
226;  Wedderbum's  attack  on, 
and  dismissal  of,  226;  appoint- 
ment of,  as  first  national  Post- 
msater  General  (1775),  227; 
salary  of,  227 ;  departure  of 
(1776),  for  France,  228. 
French,  Benjamin  B. :  scheme  of 
elective  headship  for  national 
Bepartmenl   of  Agriculture 
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(1855),  325;  president  of  U.  8. 
Agricultural  Society,  342. 

French,  William  M.:  342. 

Frye,  William  P.:  plan  for  De- 
partment of  Commerce  (1891), 
357;  efforts  of,  favoring  such 
an  organization,  357-358. 

Gallatin,  Albert:  Josiah  Quincj's 
reference  (1813)  to,  148;  op- 
posed Navy  Department  bill 
(1798)  in  H.  of  B.,  213. 

Gardiner,  Samuel  Bawson:  cited 
on  the  Grand  Bemonstrance,  13, 
note  * ;  views  of,  on  the  Commit- 
tee of  Both  Kingdoms  (1644 
ff.),  13-15,  notes  ».  10. 18. 

GARFIELD,  JAMES  A.  (1881): 
quoted  (1870),  191;  political  sig- 
nificance of  the  shooting  of,  and 
death  of,  191  ff.,  194. 

Gamett,  James  Mercer:  president 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
the  U.  S.  (1841-1843),  317, 
note  *o. 

Gay,  John:  44. 

General  Land  Office:  237,  278-279. 

Geneva  Tribunal:   183. 

George  I  (1714-1727) :  submissive 
to  Whig  leaders,  26;  Hallam  on 
the  reign  of,  37. 

George  11  (1727-1760):  submissive 
to  Whig  leaders,  26;  Hallam  on 
the  reign  of,  37. 

George  III  (1760-1820):  influ- 
enced by  Bolingbroke 's  Idea  of 
a  Patriot  King  (1738),  26;  re- 
actionary efforts  of,  failed,  26; 
ideal  of  restored  absolutism  of, 
attacked  by  Burke,  33-35 ;  Board 
of  Agriculture  (1793-1817)  fa- 
vored by,  297. 

Gterry,  Elbridge:  suggests  council 
(1787)   to   President,   74;    fears 


powers  of  secretariat  (1789), 
98-99;  views  compared  with  G. 
Mason's,  99;  on  committee 
(1789)  to  arrange  departments, 
109;  approves  B.  Morris  as 
financier,  112;  Jefferson's  letter 
to  (1797),  on  vice-presidential 
functions  quoted,  124-125,  385; 
Jefferson 's  comment  to,  on  presi- 
dential and  vice-presidential  of- 
fices, 145,  note  Si. 

Giles,  William  B.:  137. 

Glen,  Governor  James:  controversy 
as  to  right  of,  to  enter  Upper 
House  in  S.  C,  133-134. 

Goddard,  William:  his  efforts 
(1774-1775)  for  an  independent 
national  Post-Office,  with  com- 
ment, 227. 

Gompers,  Samuel:  opposes  bill  for 
Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  359. 

Goodnow,  Professor  Frank  J. :  cited 
for  theory  of  Secretaryship  of 
the  Treasury,  105,  note  i^. 

Gorham,  Nathaniel:  on  appoint- 
ment of  national  treasurer,  102. 

Gould,  Clarence  P.:  on  Maryland 
council  of  state  and  privy  coun- 
cil, 95-96. 

Governor,  Judge  and  Priest 
(1891),  by  Charles  Moore:   289. 

Grand  Bemonstrance  (1641) 
quoted,  13. 

Granger,  Francis:  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral (1841),  236. 

Granger,  Gideon:  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral (180M814),  236. 

GBANT,  ULYSSES  S.  (1869- 
1877) :  seeks  aid  of  Caleb  Cush- 
ing,  183;  approves  bill  for  De- 
partment of  Justice  (1870),  187; 
approves    first    edition    of    the 
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Keiited    Statute»     (18T4),    23S; 

trouble  with  Cabinet,  393. 

Groaibuuse,  Charles  H. ;  quotations 
from  bis  Hutorical  Skelch  of  lite 
V.  S,  Department  of  Jgrv^tlvrt 
(1907).  ffilh  Bupplementarj  data 
from,  3-)0-34l. 

Greeley,  Horace;  member  of  U.  S. 
Agricultural  Society.  320. 

Green,  Duff;  influeQce  of,  over 
Jackson,  246  ff. 

Greene.  KTarta  B. :  on  colooial  prac- 
tice of  appointment,  101. 

Grey,  Cbarlee  (Second  Earl):  235, 
297. 

Grey,  Henry  George  (Third  Earl) : 
comment  on  his  Parliamentary 
Government  (1858),  45, 

Gnggenheimer,  Jay  C. :  contribution 
to  administrative  history  (1775- 
1789).  64. 

Guthrie,  James;  Swretary  of  the 
Treasury  ( 1853-1 S57),  attends 
meeting  of  the  U.  S.  Agricul- 
tural Society,  319. 

H&le,  John  P.:  view  of  Agricul- 
tural Department  (1662),  333. 

HaJ],  Captain  Basil:  remarks  on 
executive  in  V.  8..  152. 

Hallam.  Henry:  estimate  of  Con- 
ttitutional  History  ( ]  827)  in 
respect  to  English  Cabinet,  36- 
37. 

Hamilton,  Aleiander:  chBmcterizee 
principal  officers  as  "  constitu- 
tional advisers,"  5,  !40,  379, 
389;  student  of  De  Lolme,  28, 
380,  note»;  plan  for  head- 
ships (1780),  52  ff.,  201;  sug- 
gestion of  French  influence  over 
admin istra live  plan,  56;  views 
of,  on  appointments  of  heads  of 
departjseots,    68-69;    "opioionB 


in  writing"  a  mete  redundancy, 
87;  slurred  by  Jefferson.  10£, 
126;  S.  J.  Tiiden's  view  (1834) 
of,  103;  alleged  author  of  ael 
for  Treasury  Departmeiit 
(1789).  IU9,  126;  predict! 
Washington  (1TS7)  as  fint  Pre- 
sident, 110.  note';  appointment 
of,  as  first  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  113-114,  118.  131-332; 
wish  to  present  Keporl  on  Public 
Credit  lo  H.  of  B.  in  person, 
122 ;  attempts  to  have  him  appear 
before  H.  of  B.  faU  (1790  and 
1T92),  122-123;  at  cabinet  meet- 
ings, 123  ff.,  125-126;  hoatUity 
of,  toward  Jefferson,  129  130; 
theory  of  Cabinet,  135.  140-141, 
378-379;  "cabinet  efforts"  of, 
136;  Writiaga  of,  tar  conception 
of  Cabinet,  140  ff.,  378-379; 
criticism  of  J.  Adams  (1800), 
)4D; 


s  of,  0 


Cushin 


pared  with  thoee  o 
192,  391;  suggestion  of  Mc- 
Dougall  (1780)  for  Secretary- 
ship of  Marine,  201;  Postmaster- 
General  Osgood  (1790)  reports 
to,  234;  Jefferson's  eatimate  of 
State  Deparlment  eipenaes 
(1790-1791)  made  to.  256;  view 
(1787)  of  agricullurai  adminis- 
tration, 293;  influence  of,  over 
Washington's  last  annual  mta- 
sage  (1796),  300-301;  interest 
of,  in  general  problem  (1787- 
1788)  of  government  regulation 
of  commerce,  348;  bis  Board  for 
promoting  Arts.  Agricultnre, 
Manufactures,  and  Commerce 
(1791),  348  ff.;  opposed  to  con- 
stitutional council  for  Preeident 
(17S8),  378;  on  unity  of  eieca- 
tive,  3SD,  391. 
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Hamilton,   Andrew:    Governor    of 

New  JexBej,  in  charge  of  colonial 

Port-Office  (1692  ff.),  223;  death 

of,  224. 
Hamilton,  Mrs.  Andrew:  224. 
Hamilton,  John:  224,  225. 
Hamilton,  Thomas:    comments  on 

Cabinet,  152-153. 
HamUton,  Sir  WUliam:  152-153. 
Hamlet:    paraphrase    of    passage 

(Act  in,  sc.  ii),  183. 
Hanna,  Senator  Marcos  A. :  360. 
Harmon,  Judson:  Attorney-General 

(1895-1897),  198. 
HABBISOK,     WILLIAM     H. 

(1841):  236. 
Hurtington,  Lord:  252. 
Hartl^,  Thomas :  expresses  fear  of 

executive  power  (1791),  233. 
Hatch,  William  H.:  efforts  of,  to 

raise  Department  of  Agriculture 

(1881  ff.)  to  executive  rank,  335, 

note^By  ff. 

Hawkesburj,  Lord  (Charles  Jenkin- 
son):  297. 

Hazard,  Ebenezer:  228,  notei^. 

Heads  of  Departments.  See  Prin- 
cipal Officers,  infra. 

Heam,  Professor  William  E.:  esti- 
mate of  Government  of  England 
(1867),  39  ff.,  42,  45;  Professor 
Dicey 's  characterization  of  work 
of,  41. 

Henry  II  (1154-1189):  10. 

Henry  III  (1216-1272):  Bishop 
Stubbs's  judgment  regarding, 
and  claims  of  Common  Council 
as  to  great  officers,  10. 

Henry  VII  (1485-1509):  Privy 
Council  at  accession  of,  11. 

Hinsdale,  Mary  L. :  study  of  rela- 
tion of  Cabinet  to  Congress,  123, 
note  2». 

Hoar,  Ebenezer  R.:  195,  note^^ 


Hoar,  Senator  George  Frisbie:  on 
presidential  succession,  191; 
author  of  act  (1886),  194. 

Hobart,  Garret  A.  (Vice-Presi- 
dent) :  relation  of,  to  McKinley's 
Cabinet,  385  ff. ;  intimacy  of, 
with  McKinley,  387,  note  «<>. 

Holloway,  David  P.:  recommends 
Secretaryship  of  Agriculture 
(1861),  328;  reflections  of,  on 
economic  consequences  of  Civil 
War,  329. 

Hoist,  Hermann  E.  von:  183, 
note^*,  184,  note  so. 

Home  Department,  and  Secretary- 
ship of  the:  urged  by  Vining 
(1789),  100,  255;  Madison  sug- 
gested for,  112;  not  favored  by 
Congress,  112;  Judge  A.  B. 
Woodward's  project  of  (1824), 
147,  267;  suggestion  of  (1830), 
174;  idea  of,  familiar  to  decade 
(17801790),  253;  favored  by  C. 
Pinckney  (1787),  254-255;  first 
clear  recommendation  (1812)  of 
a,  257-258;  reflections  on  recom- 
mendation, 258-259 ;  cabinet 
plan  (1816)  for  a,  261;  fate  of 
bill  (1817)  for,  262-263;  reflec- 
tions on  result,  263-265;  plan 
of,  favored  by  leading  statesmen 
(1825),  268;  bill  for  a  (1826), 
271;  report  on  bill,  271,  note"; 
Jackson's  view  of  (1829),  272; 
newspaper  comment  on  need  of 
a  (1837  ff.),  273,  274,  note^o. 
See  Interior,  Department  and 
Secretaryship  of  the,  infra. 

''Home  Office'':  256. 

Homestead  Acts:   295. 

House  of  Commons:  rise  to  con- 
trolling position,  23  ff. ;  Whig 
influence  in  the,  26;  De  Lolme's 
view  of  the,  29-31,  32,  note**; 
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plan  to  alienate  (1760  ff.)  from 
Ministry,  33;  principle  in,  of 
holding  Ministry  responsible, 
34;  Burke's  ideal  for  the,  34-35; 
confidence  of  the,  in  Ministry, 
36;  party  government  workable 
through  the,  24,  37,  38;  elucida- 
tion of  modem  place  of  the,  in 
the  English  scheme,  39-40. 
House  of  Representatives:  Speaker 
of,  in  revised  plan  of  O.  Morris's 
advisory  council  (1787),  77; 
Hamilton's  desire  to  be  heard 
in  the  (1790),  122;  attempts  to 
admit  Knox  and  Hamilton  to, 
123,  128;  resolution  (1792)  of 
the,  discussed  by  Cabinet,  125- 
126;  suggestions  that  Secretaries 
sit  in,  or  have  consultative  voice 
in  debates  of  the,  153,  155; 
salary  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
(1907),  157;  passes  biU  (1814) 
for  residence  requirement  for 
Attorney-General,  162;  Wirt  de- 
clines to  give  opinion  to  the, 
]  70 ;  Southard  's  address  on  Wirt 
given  (1834)  in  the  Hall  of  the, 
171  ;  proceedings  in  the,  prior  to 
establishing  (1870)  executive 
Department  of  Justice,  185  flf.; 
Speaker  of,  in  line  of  presiden- 
tial succession  (1792  ff.),  192; 
country  without  Speaker  of 
(18S1),  194;  committee  in,  favors 
(1798)  commissioner  of  marine. 
212;  attitude  of  the,  on  bill  for 
Navy  Department.  213  ff.;  vote 
in  the,  on  question  of  third  read- 
ing of  bill,  219;  attitude  (1789) 
of  the,  toward  postal  arrange- 
ments, 229;  suggestion  (1812)  to 
the,  on  need  of  Home  Depart- 
ment, 257-258;  against  Home  De- 
partment   (1817  and  1825),  263, 


268;  appoints  committee  to  con- 
sider merits  of  Home  Depart- 
ment (1825),  270;  discusses  and 
accepts  bill  for  Interior  Depart- 
ment (1849),  279-281;  recom- 
mends national  agricultural  so- 
ciety and  board  (1796-1797), 
302;  fails  to  act  on  plan  (1817) 
for  National  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, 307;  orders  extra  issue  of 
H.  L.  Ellsworth's  Patent  Report, 
312;  bill  for  Agricultural  Bureau 
before,  328;  proceedings  in  the, 
on  bill  (1862)  for  Agrieoltural 
Department,  330  fT. ;  bills  in  the, 
for  ninth  department  debated, 
357;  proceedings  in  the,  for  bill 
for  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  (1901ff.)>  360-365; 
Speaker  of  the,  compared  with 
Vice-President,  387.  See  Con- 
gress, supra;  Senate,  infra, 

Hubbard,  W.  B. :  328,  332,  343. 

Humphreys,  David:  299. 

Humphreys,  Joshua:  211. 

Hunt,  Gaillard:  contributes  to  his- 
tory of  administration  of  foreign 
affairs  (1775  ff.),  64;  quotation 
from,  as  to  Post-Office,  234; 
quotation  from,  as  to  Mint,  256. 
note  ^1. 

Hunter,  Robert  M.  T. :  reports  bill 
(1849)  for  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  Senate,  281. 

Hutchinson,  Governor  Thomas: 
letters  of,  made  public,  226. 

Idea  of  a  Patriot  King  by  Vis- 
count Bolingbroke:  influence  of. 
over  George  III,  26,  note  3^. 

Ilbert,  Sir  Courtenay:  approves 
Macaulay's  statement  of  the 
theory  of  cabinet  government,  38, 
note  57. 
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Immigration:  figures  on  (1830- 
1870),  315. 

Indians:  attitude  toward,  119; 
proposed  treaty  with  (1789), 
121;  St.  Glair's  expedition 
against,  123;  troubles  with,  dis- 
cussed by  Washington 's  Cabinet, 
124;  department  for,  suggested 
(1825),  270. 

Indian  Affairs :  burden  of,  on  War 
Department,  259,  260-261,  271, 
273,  279;  report  on,  by  Secre- 
tary W.  H.  Crawford  (1816), 
259-260;  projects  to  place,  in 
Home  Department  (1816),  261, 
264,  note»;  A.  B.  Wood- 
ward's plan  (1824)  for,  267; 
J.  Q.  Adams's  view  (1825)  of, 
270;  B.  J.  Walker's  plan  (1848) 
for,  278,  279. 

Industrial  Commission  (1898- 
1901):  352. 

Industrial  Bevolution:    295. 

Industries,  Department  of  Na- 
tional: suggested  (1888),  336. 

Ingham,  Samuel  D. :   244. 

Interior,  Department  and  Secre- 
taryship of:  establishment 
(1849)  of,  6,  253  ff.,  285  ff., 
370;  early  suggestions  and  plans 
for  a,  75,  76,  84,  note",  100, 
253-265 ;  movement  (1824  ff.) 
toward  a,  265-274;  attainment, 
274-285,  370;  reflections  on 
establishment  of  a,  285-287; 
remarks  on  title  of  act  establish- 
ing a,  289-290,  372;  Z.  Taylor's 
suggestion  (1849)  to  place  agri- 
cultural bureau  under  the,  313- 
314;  plan  to  place  agricultural 
affairs  directly  under,  321-322; 
comes  to  aid  of  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, 276  ff.,  350;  Bureau  of 
Labor  (1884)  placed  under,  353; 


Bureau  of  Labor  taken  (1888) 
from,  354;  remarks  on,  by  James 
B.  Mann  (1903),  360-361; 
Bureau  of  Census  (1903)  taken 
from,  365.  See  Adams,  J.  Q.; 
Davis,  Jefferson,  tupra;  Jackson, 
Andrew;  Madison;  Monroe; 
Morris,  G.;  Pinckney,  C;  Polk; 
Vining;  Walker,  B.  J.;  Web- 
ster, D.;  Webster,  P.;  Wood- 
ward, A.  B.,  infra. 

Internal  Improvements:  sources  of 
movement,  265 ;  included  in  A.  B. 
Woodward's  Bureau  of  Public 
Economy,  267. 

Internal  Bevenue,  Solicitor  of: 
189.  , 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
(1887):  353. 

Iredell,  James:  reflection  of,  on 
governor's  council  as  dissimilar 
to  English  precedents,  81-82; 
''opinions  in  writing"  a  substi- 
tute for  council  of  advice,  87-88; 
usage  of  phrase  (1788)  "cabi- 
net council,"  93. 

JACKSON,  ANDREW  (1829- 
1837)  :  theory  of  executive  under 
his  Presidency,  67,  note  2,  379, 
381  ff. ;  relation  between,  and  his 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  103, 
372-373,  381-382;  views  of  oppo- 
nents of,  103  104,  372  ff.,  381 
ff . ;  admits  Postmaster-General  to 
Cabinet  (1829),  152,  220,  244, 
245,  249  ff.,  370-371;  meets 
Thomas  Hamilton,  153;  schism 
in  Cabinet  of,  154;  usage  of 
'* cabinet"  in  state  papers  of, 
155;  influenced  by  Madison's 
views  regarding  Office  of  the 
Attorney-General,  162;  suggests 
re-organization  of  Attorney -Gen- 
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eralship,  173,  I6T;  diaBBtisfied 
Hilh  reanlUof  suggeatioD  (1830), 
175-176;  inauguration  of,  220; 
appoiots  J.  McLean  to  Supreme 
Court  (1829),  237,  246,  24S,  249; 
iromttieDlB  on  first  CKbiuet  ap- 
pointmentH  of,  244;  charaeter- 
ixea  tendency  of  federal  ajatam 
of  KovernDient,  265,  272,  281; 
impressed  by  Madison  'a  sugges- 
tion of  a  Home  Department, 
272,  287;  comraente  on  pros- 
perous condition  and  good  man- 
agement of  executive  depart- 
ments under  him,  273;  ideals  of 
Presidency  endangered  under, 
381-382;  intlmuey  of,  with  Van 
Buren  { Vice-Preaidenl),  387, 
note  *";  trouble*  with  Cabinet 
Euggeeted,  393. 

Jaines  I  (1603-1625):  appearance 
of  t«rm  ' '  cabinet  eoimcil ' ' 
under  ( 1622 ) ,  15 ;  Bignificaace 
of  term,  £1. 

James  II  (16S5-1688):  Macaulay 
on   the  reign   of,   37. 

Jameson,  J.  Frank iio ;  editor,  64; 
procures  copy  of  Neale's  Patent 
and  prints  it  (1894),  223,  note  ^; 
views  regarding  Neale  nseful, 
224,  note":  suggestions  regard- 
ing colonial  origin  of  Post-Office, 
229.   note  11. 

Jarvis,  William:  SOS. 

Jay,  John :  in  favor  of  single 
heads  (1760),  S3,  201;  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Affairs  (1784 
ff.),  5Tff„  115,  118;  admired  by 
French  rhatgf  d'affairai,  Otto, 
57-58;  chief  executive  officer  of 
Confederation,  58;  considered 
for  high  place  (1788  ff.),  59, 
112;  aspirant  for  Secretaryship 
of  Treasury,  113;  logical  candi- 


date for  bead  of  State  Depart- 
ment, 1 15 ;  named  first  Chief- 
Justice,  115;  written  opinion  as 
Chief-J  ustice  given  to  Washing- 
ton, 120-121;  carreBpondent  of 
Sir  J.  Sinclair,  299;  Washington 
advises  with,  aa  to  last  annua] 
message   (1796),  301. 

Jay,  William:  Life  of  John  Jajf 
quoted.  115. 

JEPFEESON.  THOMAS  (1801- 
1S09):  ideal  of  the  adviooi^ 
function  of  the  secrelariaC 
(1323),  47-48;  minister  to 
Prance  (1T84  S.),  49,  107,  ]!«, 
117;  alludes  to  organilatiou  of 
Treasury  Secretaryship ,  102;  ttp- 
pointment  of,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  113  (f.;  friendship  with 
Madison,  116-117.  132  (biblio- 
graphy), 133;  not  intimate  with 
Washington  before  1789,  116; 
repuUtion  of  (1799),  117;  heei- 
tation  of,  in  accepting  Secre- 
tsryship.  117.  235-256;  written 
opinions  of,  under  Washington, 
120;  reports  cabinet  meetings 
( 1 791 )  to  Washington,  124 ; 
theory  of  Vice-Presidency 
(1797),  124-125,  384-385;  pre- 
sent at  cabinet  meetings  (1792), 
125-126;  hostility  toward  Ham- 
ilton, 129-130;  resignation  of, 
130;  usage  of  term  "cabinet," 
and  coni-eption  of  term,  138, 
137,  139,  140  if.,  149,  379;  cabi- 
net meetings  under,  141-142; 
comment  on  offices  of  President 
and  Vice-President,  145,  note^t; 
reflections  of,  on  need  (1785  ff.) 
of  an  Atneriran  navy.  204-205; 
on  conditions  of  Mediterranean 
commerce  (1791),  207;  view  of, 
as  to  place  of  postal  affain  in 
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administratioiiy  283-234;  idea  of 
domestic  busineae  annexed  to 
State  Department,  255-256;  esti- 
mate of  State  Department  ex- 
penses, 256. 

Jenckes,  Thomas  A.:  186,  187,  190. 

Jenks,  Edward:  view  of  signifi- 
cance of  executive  committees 
during  the  Long  Parliament,  23, 
note  *^ ;  impossibility  of  complete 
exposition  of  cabinet  govern- 
ment, 42. 

John  (1199-1216)  :  organised  coun- 
cil under,  10. 

JOHNSON,  ANDBEW  (1865- 
1869) :  comment  on  relations  of, 
to  Senate  (1867),  381;  usage  of 
"constitutional  advisers,"  390; 
theory  of  Cabinet  (1867),  and 
reflections  on  it,  391-393; 
troubles  with  Cabinet  suggested, 
393. 

Johnson,  Samuel:  definitions  of 
''cabinet  council"  in  his  Die- 
tionary  (1755  ff.),  44. 

Joyce,  Herbert:  on  American  Posts 
(16921 707),  224,  note^. 

JuhQee  of  the  Constitution  (1839) 
by  J.  Q.  Adams:  reference  to, 
271. 

Judiciary  Act  (1789):  origin  of 
and  comment  on,  105-106,  159; 
Wirt's  comments  (1818)  on,  167 
ff.;  C.  Cushing's  comments 
(1854)  on,  179  ff. 

Judiciary  Committee:  receives 
Wirt's  letter  (1818),  166;  re- 
ports on  succession  to  Presidency, 
192  ff. 

"Junius":  familiar  with  De 
Lolme,  28. 

Junto  of  1640:  20. 

Justice,  Department  of:  establish- 
ment (1870),  160,  181,  187,  373; 


suggestions  (1830)  for,  173; 
Cushing's  plan,  looking  toward, 
180-181;  maturing  of  bill  for  a, 
186-187;  not  a  new  organization, 
187-188;  Senator  G.  F.  Hoar's 
comment  on,  195;  Judge  A.  B. 
Woodward's  suggestion  (1824), 
267. 

Kendall,  Amos:  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral (1835-1840),  245;  evidence 
of,  on  appointment  of  McLean 
(1829)  to  Supreme  Court,  246; 
member  of  Agricultural  Society 
of  the  U.  S.  (1841-1842),  317; 
comment  (1837)  on  unity  of  the 
executive,  380,  note  >b. 

Kennedy,  John  Pendleton :  Memoirs 
of  Wirt  (1849)  cited  and  com- 
mented on,  167. 

Kennedy,  Joseph  C.  G.:  comments 
on  influence  (1860)  of  U.  S. 
Agricultural  Society,  326-327; 
predicts  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, 327. 

Kern,  John  W. :  388,  note  ". 

King,  Bufus:  opposed  to  council  of 
appointment  (1787),  71;  com- 
ment on  appointment  of  U.  S. 
Treasurer,  102;  usage  of  "cabi- 
net"  by,  1 37 ;  "  Diary ' '  quoted, 
137;  opposes  bill  for  Home  De- 
partment (1817)  in  Senate,  262- 
263. 

"King's  Friends":  33. 

Kingship:  ideal  of  primitive  (Ho- 
meric, Roman,  Hebrew,  Ger- 
manic), 1. 

Knights  of  Labor:  urge  (1886) 
Commission  of  Labor,  353 ;  favor 
( 1 903 )  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  358-359. 

Elnox,  Henry:  Secretary  at  War 
(1785-1789),  59,  112,  113,   118; 


Kppointiaent  (l'S9)  as  Secretai; 
of  WsT,  112  ff.;  mignation 
(IT941  of,  130,  151;  in  Senate 
rhamber  (1789),  121-132;  st  cabi- 
net meetings,  323  ff..  125-126; 
visited  b;  La  BorhefoDcaald- 
LiancouTl,  151;  concerned  with 
naval  affairs  (1790ff.)>  20T; 
iTork  of,  in  connect  ian  with 
"second  commencement  of  the 
navy"  (1794),  207,  210-211. 
Knoi.  Philander  C.r  galar;  of.  as 
Secretarj  of  State  (1809-1911), 
397-398. 

Labor;  origins  of  organised,  347; 
efforts  at  recognition  (ISSSfT.) 
in  federal  administration,  346- 
347,  351  ff.,  359;  opposition  of 
American  Federation  of,  to  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  359;  iiapreesioQ  of  sub- 
ordination of,  in  federal  admin- 
istrstioa,  364  0.,  375;  interests 
of,  similar  to  those  of  commerce, 
357. 

Labor,  Bureau  (1884)  of:  353  ff.^ 
359. 

Labor,  Bureau  (1903)  of:  358, 
362,  364,   375. 

Labor,  Commissioner  of:  354,  35S. 

I^bor,  Department  (ISSS)  of: 
337,  353-354,  358  ff.,  364, 

Land :  »ee  Territorial  Expansion, 
in/rn. 

La  Rochefoucauld -Lias  court,  Due 
de:  visits  General  H.  Knox; 
comments  on  prfsidential  office 
in  bis  Trowels,  151. 

Lawrence,  Hon.  William :  quoted 
(1870)  OD  signiflcance  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  on  practice  of 
rec honing  the  Attomej-Oeneral 
8  member  of  the  bodj,  156,  1S8. 


Lee,  Arthur:  member  of  Treasurj 
Board  (1785  ff.),  118. 

Lee,  Major  H.i   2S9. 

Lee,  Richard  R. :  favors  council  of 
appointment  (1787),  72;  aim 
advisory    council    for   President, 

Lewis.  Dixon  H.:   315. 

Librarv  of  Congress:  343. 

LINCOLN,  ABRAHAM  (1861- 
1865):  nomination  of,  238; 
member  of  U.  8.  Agricultural 
Society,  320;  recommends  Bureau 
of  Agriculture  (1861),  330; 
signs  (1862)  bill  creating  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  334; 
troubles  in  Cabinet  of.  suggested, 
393. 

Lincoln,  Benjamin :  Secretary  at 
War,  54,  note'". 

Ltttauer,  Hon.  Lucius  N.;  intro- 
ducee  term  ' '  Cabinet ' '  into  fed- 
eral law   (1907),  167-lES. 

Livermore,  Samnel:  on  committee 
(1789)  to  organize  departments, 
109;  objects  to  principle  of  »u«- 
cession  (1792)  to  Presidency, 
192. 

Livingston,  Edward:  reference  of, 
to  Cabinet  in  Congrees  (179S), 
13S,  214-215. 

Livingston,  Robert  R. ;  on  com- 
mittee (1780)  to  arrange  de- 
partments, 52;  appointed  as  first 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs 
(1781),  54,  note»;  estimate  of, 
56,  note";  aspirant  for  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury   (1789),  113. 

Livingston,  Walter:  member  of 
Treasury  Board    (1785  ff.),  119. 

Lodge,  Senator  Henry  Cabot:  on 
Senators  ss  true  constitutional 
advisers  of  the  President,  85, 
note  **;  eonunent  on  Iimguage  of, 
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regarding  the  Cabinet,  119 ;  esti- 
mates G.  Cabot,  his  ancestor,  216; 
theory  of  significance  of  "con- 
stitutional advisers,"  390,  note 

Loring,  Dr.  George  B.:  342,  343, 
note*. 

Lossing,  Benson  J.:  editor,  131. 

Louisyille  Courier-Jowmdl  cited, 
194. 

Loansbnry,  Professor  Thomas  B.: 
cited  on  J.  F.  Cooper's  Notions 
of  the  Americans  (1828),  155, 
note  Bs. 

Low,  Sidney:  on  usage  of  "Prime 
Minister, ' '  158,  note  *o. 

Lowell,  A.  Lawrence:  quotation 
from  Government  of  England, 
158,  note  •<>. 

Lowell,  James  B.:  quoted  on  C. 
Gushing,  183. 

Lowndes,  William:  Monroe's  letter 
to,  on  Attorney-Generalship,  164- 
165 ;  correspondence  of,  on  advis- 
ability (1816)  of  creating  new 
executive  department,  261  ft, 

Macaulay,  Thomas  B. :  first  his- 
torian to  appreciate  history  of 
English  Cabinet  (History  of 
England,  1848flP.)»  37flf.;  esti- 
mate of,  38,  45. 

McClelland,  Bobert:  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (1853-1857),  at 
meetings  of  U.  S.  Agricultural 
Society,  319. 

McDougall,  Major-General  Alex- 
ander: appointment  (1781)  to 
Marine  Secretaryship,  54,  201; 
failure  to  qualify,  201,  203. 

McHenry,  Dr.  James:  Secretary  of 
War  (1796-1800),  137;  naval 
affairs  under,  210  if.;  his  ability 
estimated,  214. 


Mckinley,   wiluam   (1897- 

1901)  :  friendly  relation  of,  with 
Vice-President  Hobart,  385  ft. ; 
freely  consulted  Hobart,  386; 
intimacy  of,  with  Hobart  com- 
pared with  other  similar  intima- 
cies, 387,  note^. 

Maclay,  William:  on  authorship  of 
Judiciary  Act  (1789),  106,  note 
21;  account  of  Washington's 
reception  (1789)  in  the  Senate, 
121  ff. 

McLean,  John:  his  conception  of 
Cabinet,  149-150,  242;  appoint- 
ment of,  as  Postmaster-General, 
220,  236 if.;  comment  of,  on 
rank  of  office,  220,  239;  views 
of  patronage,  220,  242,  249; 
characterization  of,  and  study  of 
his  services,  236 if.;  suggested 
(1825)  for  cabinet  place,  237; 
declines  appointment  (1841)  as 
Secretary  of  War,  237;  candi- 
date for  Presidency,  237-238, 
246;  impressions  of,  upon  Presi- 
dent J.  Q.  Adams  and  E.  Everett, 
238  ff.;  efficiency  of,  239-243, 
p<i88im,  250;  development  of  an- 
tagonism between,  and  President 
Adams,  240  ff . ;  problems  of  ap- 
pointments and  removals,  241, 
246  ff . ;  quoted  on  patronage, 
242;  proposed  as  member  of 
Jackson 's  first  Cabinet,  244 ;  evi- 
dence of  J.  Q.  Adams,  Kendall, 
and  Sargent  on  appointment  to 
Supreme  Court  (1829),  245  ff.; 
alleged  aspirant  (1829)  for  Sec- 
retaryship of  War,  247;  com- 
ment on  salary  of,  240,  248. 

Macon,  Nathaniel:  resolution 
(1816)  of,  quoted,  260;  signifi- 
cance of  resolution,  260  ff. 

MADISON,  JAMES  (1809-1817): 


t.  B.  Livingston,  56, 
note";  theor;  of  eiecotive  in 
Convention  (1737),  67-68;  com- 
ment OD  adminlBtratiTe  officen. 
6S;  plan  of  conncU  of  reviaioi 
69,  86;  BBEH  lane  in  Mason 
project  for  council  of  appoint- 
;  suggests  sdvigory 


,    7'1: 
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Pinckuey's  Obiervatiimi,  90; 
guiding'  influence  in  deb&tes  □□ 
departuenta  (1789).  97  ff.,  99- 
100 :  difficulties  as  President,  102- 
103,  146  ff.,  393;  on  aathorahtp 
of  Judiciary  Act,  106;  on  com- 
mittee (1789)  to  arrange  depart- 
meots,  109;  Bugi^ted  for  Home 
Department  (1TS8),  112,  253; 
influence  of,  on  appointmenta  of 
E.  Bandolpb  and  T.  Jefferson, 
114-117;  visit  to  JeffeTBon,  117, 
ZS6;  friendship  of,  for  Jefferson, 
115  ff.,  132  (bibliography),  133; 
disapproves  of  allowing  Secre- 
taries to  appear  in  H.  of  R.,  123  ; 
usage  by,  of  term  "cabinet," 
136,  137;  Cabinet  of,  attacked  by 
J,  Quincj,  147  ff.:  urges  (1916) 
refoTm  in  olGce  of  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, 160  ff.;  influence  of,  on 
Presidents  J.  Q.  Adams,  JacltBon, 
and  Polk,  162.  173  ff.,  176,  269, 
272;  favors  residence  require- 
ment (1814)  for  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, 162.  163  ;  possible  author  of 
No.   50   of   The   Federalist,   162, 

ney's  resignation  (1814),  163; 
on  privste  practice  of  Attomey- 
Oeneral,  16].  163-164;  objects  to 
principle  of  law  (1792)  of  presi- 
dential succession,  192;  his  pro- 
phetic suggestion  as  to  succession 


(1787),  192;  reasons  of,  sgainat 
naval  establishment,  209;  special 
message  (ISIB)  on  burdens  of 
principal  officer*,  £57;  directs 
W.  H.  Crawford  to  report  on 
Indian  Affair?,  259;  recommeDds 
additional  executive  department 
(1816),  261,  287;  D.  Webster's 
reference  to  (1849),  283;  interest 
of,  in  problem  of  federal  regula- 
tion of  commerce.  348;  quot«d 
(1789)  on  respoDsibUity  of  ex- 
ecutive, 380. 

Malthus,  Thomas:  Euay  on  the 
Principle  of  Populalio*  (1798) 
referred  to,  298. 

Mann,  Hon.  James  R.:  opposM 
introduction  of  "Cabinet"  into 
federal  law  (1907).  157-158; 
leading  debater  in  H.  of  R. 
(1903)  favoring  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  360; 
aketchee  history  of  Administra- 
tive departments,  360  ff.;  refine - 
tiOQB  on  his  efforts,  363,  367. 

Manners,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  John  J. 
R.:  252. 

Manufactoree:  G.  Morris's  provi- 
sion (1787)  for,  254;  idea  of 
promoting,  by  establishment  of 
a  Home  Department  ( 1 825 ) , 
268;  suggestion  (1863)  of  a 
minister  for,  331 ;  inflaence  of. 
on  legislation,  331;  P.  Webster 
(1783)  on,  348-349;  A.  HamU- 
ton  ("Report")  on.  349-350; 
committee  (1819)  on,  estab- 
lished, 350;  trend  of  effort  for 
federal  recognition  of.  in  admin- 
istrative office,  351  ff. 

Mapes,  Professor  James  J.: 
opposes  Bureau  and  favors 
(ISSt)  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, 324-325. 
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Marhury  vs.  Madiion  (1803): 
cited,  155;  quoted,  880-381. 

ICarcj,  Wmimm  L.:  178,  275. 

Marine,  Agent  of  (1781  ff.):  200; 
R.  Morris's  work  in  capacity  of, 
202-203. 

Marine,  Ck>mmi8sioner  of  (1798) : 
suggested,  212. 

Marine,  Minister  or  Secretary  of: 
office  established  (1781),  54; 
McDougall  elected  but  fails  to 
qualify,  54,  201,  203;  work  of, 
done  by  B.  Morris,  54-55,  202  ff. ; 
general  reflections  on  need  of, 
203-204;  provision  for,  in  Ells- 
worth's plan  of  council  (1787), 
75;  in  G.  Morris's  plan,  76,  84, 
note^;  in  C.  Pinckney's  plan, 
91.     See  Navy,  infra. 

Marine  Ck)mmittee  (1776-1779) : 
200;  vice-president  of,  203. 

Marshall,  Senator  Humphrey:  op- 
posed permanent  naval  estab- 
lishment, 213. 

Marshall,  John:  written  opinion  as 
Chief -Justice  to  President  Mon- 
roe (1821),  121,  note^s;  uses 
term  "cabinet"  (1803),  155;  in 
J.  Adams 's  Cabinet  (1800-1801), 
217;  formulates  ideal  of  execu- 
tive discretion,  380-381. 

Mary  (1553-1558):  divisions  in 
Privy  Council  of,  20. 

Maryland:  Governor's  council  in, 
95;  council  of  state  in,  95-96: 
Archives  and  Journal  of  Lower 
House  of,  cited,  96. 

Mason,  Colonel  Georfj^e:  favors 
(1787)  Sherman's  theory  of  the 
executive,  67;  af^ees  with  Madi- 
son as  to  council  of  revision,  69 ; 
fears  appointing  power,  70;  pro- 
jects plan  for  council  of  appoint- 
ment, 70,   note^^;    comment   on 


plan  of,  71;  opposed  G.  Morris's 
idea  of  council  of  state,  but 
favored  advisory  council,  89, 
notes  B>  and  b4;  predicts  later 
Cabinet,  89-90,  94,  99;  views 
compared  with  those  of  E.  Gerry, 
99;  grandson  of,  opposed  to 
Interior  Department  (1849),  281. 

Mason,  James  M. :  opposes  Interior 
Department,  281  ff.,  331. 

Mason,  John  T.:  Attorney-General 
(1845-1846),  177. 

Massachusetts:  colonial  post 
(1639)  in,  221. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society: 
correspondence  (1828)  between 
E.  Everett  and  John  McLean  on 
patronage  communicated  (1908) 
to,  242. 

Massinger,  Philip  (1583-1640): 
cited  on  usage  of  "cabinet," 
15. 

Meigs,  Return  J.,  Jr.:  summoned 
(1822)  as  Postmaster-General 
into  cabinet  meeting,  243. 

Mercer,  John  F. :  member  of  Con- 
vention (1787),  91,  note"; 
interested  in  Columbian  Agri- 
cultural Society,  307. 

Mereness,  Newton  D. :  cited  on 
Maryland  council  of  state  (Mary- 
land as  a  Proprietary  Province), 
95-96. 

Merryman,  John:  341,  342. 

Mexico,  War  with:  checks  admin- 
istrative reform  in  U.  S.,  176, 
274;  increase  of  administrative 
burdens  due  to,  253;  aids  move- 
ment toward  Interior  Depart- 
ment, 274,  286. 

Mines,  Bureau  of:  suggested 
(1824),  267. 

Mint:  Master  of  the  English,  222; 
placed    by     Washington    under 
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Bute  Department,  SSG,  note  » ; 
project  (1817)  to  place,  under 
Treasury  fails,  262;  suggeetion 
to  place  in  Departinent  of 
Domestic  Affairs,  264,  note", 
287. 

Hitcliell,  JohD;  364. 

MONBOE.  JAMES  (1817-1825)  : 
difficulties  89  PrMideat,  102-103, 
146;  wiitteu  opinion  given  to, 
\>y  Chief-Justice  Uarsball,  121, 
note  " ;  "  Virginia  tnfluenw, ' ' 
148149;  letter  on  Attornoy- 
Generalship  quoted,  164-165; 
same  letter  referred  to,  181-182; 
reflections  on  letter,  166-166; 
appointment  of  W.  Wirt  (1817), 
166;  "Post-OQice  Departtoeot" 
(1825).  231;  originates  prarti« 
of  asking  aoDual  report  from 
Postmaster-General,  235-236, 240, 
2S0;  nominates  J.  McLean  as 
Postmaster-Oeneral  (1823),  236; 
mnmons  H.  J.  Meigs,  Jr.,  to 
cabinet  meeting  (1822),  243; 
ideas  (1812)  on  Home  Depart- 
ment, 25S;  favors  (1824)  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  268, 
S87;  D.  Webster's  reference 
(1849)  to,  283. 

Monteequieu :  Espril  det  Loi*  re- 
ferred to,  26  ff. 

"Uonticellian  dynaaty":  I4B. 

Horrill,  Justin  S. :  member  of 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Society,  320; 
progress  of  his  Land  Bill,  326. 

Morris,  Gouvemeur:  favors  (1780) 
single  headships,  53,  201;  in 
accord  with  Madison  'a  theory  of 
the  eieculive  (1787),  67;  view 
of,  regarding  appointments  of 
principal  ofBcers,  69  ;  plan  of,  for 
council  of  state,  75  ff.;  composi- 
tiOD,   fnnctioiifl,   and    object   of 


aueh  eouneil,  76-77 
ftnally  to  consider  unfinished 
parts,  77.  notei*;  precedents  for 
idea  and  plan  of,  7Sff. ;  signiS- 
cance  of  plan  of,  82-83;  altetch 
of  experience  of,  83-84;  failure 
of  plan  of,  explained,  84,  note 
**,  85;  plan  of,  opposed  by  G. 
Mason,  89;  law-officer  in  eouBcil 
of,  107;  later  (1789)  conception 
of  council  in  Ohiervationa  of, 
lOT-108;  friendly  with  B. 
Morris,  106;  objects  to  principle 
of  law  (1792)  for  presidential 
aucL'eMion.  192;  favora  (1TS7) 
naval  establishment,  206;  func- 
tions of  Secretary  of  Domestic 
Affairs  (1767),  254;  correspon- 
dent of  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  299;  bis 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nance, and  Hiniater  of  Comnteree 
(1787  ff.).  347-348. 

Morris,  Robert :  favors  single  beada 
(1776  ff.),  50,  53,  201;  appoint- 
ment of,  as  Superintendent  of 
Finance  (1781),  53-54,  note 
conducts  naval  affairs,  54-S5, 
202-203;  retirement  (1784)  of, 
55,  57,  202;  comm 
tive  ability  of,  56  ff.,  S03 ;  oppo- 
sition to,  57;  estimate  of, 
203 ;  assisted  by  G.  MorrU, 
G.  Morris  "s  Obtervationt  sent  to, 
108;  suggested  as  Drat  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  112-113 
chosen  Senator,  112;  alleged 
offer  of  Treasury  portfolio  to, 
131  132. 

Moeber,  Robert  Brent:  comment  on 
his  Executive  BegUter  (1903), 
118,  note  IS. 

Moustier,  Count  de:   47. 

Murat,  AchiUe :  comments  on  ad- 
nunistrative  officers,  152. 
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National  Domain.  See  Tenitorial 
Expansion,  ihfra. 

National  Institute  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Seience:  316. 

VaXifmal  Intelligencer:  mentioned, 
131,  268,  289;  quoted  (1817)  on 
question  of  constitutionalitj  of 
a  Home  Department,  264,  note 
w,  266. 

National  Journal:  mentioned,  266, 
268,  288,  289. 

Naval  Ck)mmittee  (1775-1776) : 
200. 

Navj:  starting-point  (1775)  of 
national,  200;  origins  of,  201  if.; 
President  commander-in-chief  of, 
206;  second  commencement 
(1794)  of,  207;  fear  of,  in 
South,  208-209;  arguments 
against  national,  209. 

Navj,  Department  and  Secretary- 
ship of  the:  establishment 
(1798)  of  the,  6,  199  ff.,  213, 
370,  372 ;  status  of  naval  organi- 
zation (1789),  100;  organization 
of,  discussed,  138,  206;  law- 
officer  for  the,  189;  origins  of, 
201-213;  subject  of,  forced 
(1786)  before  the  Ck)ngTe88  of 
the  Confederation,  206;  involved 
under  War  Department,  206, 
note  ^* ;  analysis  of  debates 
(1798)  in  Senate  and  House, 
213-215,  219;  O.  Cabot's  ap- 
pointment to,  216;  B.  Stoddert's 
appointment  to,  216-217;  com- 
ment on  establishment  of,  217- 
218. 

Navy,  Secretary  of  the:  Wirt  de- 
clines to  give  opinion  to,  on  ques- 
tion of  fact,  170. 

Neale,  Thomas:  quotation  from 
patent    issued    to,   222;    signifi- 


cance of  patent  of,  223-224,  229; 
sketch  of,  223-224. 

Necker,  Jacques:  53. 

Nelson,  Judge  Hugh:  letter  to, 
from  W.  Wirt  analyzed  and 
quoted,  166  if. 

Nelson,  Senator  Knute:  358. 

Neutrality:  Washington's  reflec- 
tions on  sincere,  209. 

Neutrality  Proclamation  (1793) : 
agreed  upon  by  Cabinet,  127. 

New  England:  commercial  inter- 
ests of,  199. 

New  Jersey:  Privy  Council  of,  80. 

New  Mexico:  253,  278,  279,  291. 

New  Netherlands:  colonial  post 
(1657)  in,  221. 

Newton,  Isaac:  first  commissioner 
of  agriculture  (1862),  334. 

New  York  City:  seat  of  govern- 
ment (1790),  117;  assembling  of 
principal  officers  in,  118;  postal 
communication  (1672)  between, 
and  Boston,  221-222;  seat  of 
colonial  Post-Office,  225. 

New  York  Historical  Society :  J.  Q. 
Adams  addresses  (1839),  272. 

New  York  State :  council  of  ap- 
pointment in,  72;  cabinet  coun- 
cil (1792)  in  government  of, 
136;  opposition  to  Navy  Depart- 
ment (1798)  from,  214;  pro- 
gressive spirit  in  regard  to  aiding 
agriculture  in,  306. 

Nicholson,  Captain  Samuel:  211. 

Niles,  Senator  John  M. :  opposes 
Department  of  the  Interior 
(1849),  282. 

Norfolk,  Va. :  landing-place  of  Jef- 
ferson  (1789),  117. 

Norman  Conquest :  institutional 
significance  of  period  of,  9. 

North,  Roger  (1653-1734)  :  cited  on 
usage  of  ''cabinet,"  15;  his  ex- 


438  im 

plantttion  ol  derelapmeat  of  the 
Cabinet  ont  of  the  Piivj  Coun- 
cil,   18-19. 
Northem  SecuriticB  Merger:  3SS. 

Objections  by  George  Ha«on ;  cited, 
S9. 

ObgervatioTU  on  the  Financeti  of 
the  United  Statei,  in  17S9  by 
Gouremeur  Morria;  quoted,  107- 
108. 

Observat iotin  on  (he  plan  of  Gov- 
ernment gvbmilted  to  the  Fed- 
eral Convention,  by  Charles 
PioFkoej:  cite<]  or  quoted,  90- 
91.   254-233.  370. 

Oliver,  Andren;   £26. 

Opinions,  judicial ;  usage  regard- 
ing, in  England,  the  colon iee, 
sad  the  states  of  the  Uaiao,  129, 

Opinions  of  the  Attorneys-General: 
origin  of,  171;  Wirt's  contribu- 


C. 


Cushing's  contribution  to,  17S. 
Opinions  in  writing:  provision  in 
Constitution  tor,  5,  78.  87;  P. 
Wel>ater's  suggestion  (1783)  as 
to,  62;  G.  Morris's  idea  of,  76- 
77;   practice  of.  among  colonial 


and    : 


I    gover 


P.  Webster's 
and  G.  Morris's  ideas  of,  83; 
Iredell's  view  of,  87-88;  Wash- 
ington 's  practice  regarding,  120- 
121,  notes,  382;  James  B. 
Thayer  on  practice  of,  129; 
Judge  A.  B.  Woodward  on,  143; 
comments  on  prevailing  practice 
regarding,  382  ff. 

Orange,  House  of:  51. 

Ordinances  of  1781:  52,  53.  59; 
■igniflcwice  of  syitem  provided 


by,  55  ft.;  inflnenced  by  British 
and  French  trAditions,  55-50. 

Oregon  Country:  253,  274,  S78,  £79, 
291. 

Osgood,  Professor  Herbert  L.: 
quoted  on  colauiat  usage  and 
idea  of  "privy  council,"  9S; 
Amerifon  Colonies  in  the  Seve»- 
teenth  Century  by,  cited,  95. 

Osgood.  Samuel:  on  Treasury 
Board  <1785ff.),  118,  230; 
appointed  as  Postmaster -General 
(1789),  228,  230;  sketch  of.  230; 
reports  to  A.  Hamilton  (1T90), 
234;  Buceessors  (1791-1823)  oJf, 
characterized,  236. 

Otis,  Harrison  Grey:  reasoas  of, 
favoriug  Navy  Department 
(1798),  215. 

Otto,  French  chargi  d'affaires: 
approbation  for  John  Jay,  57  S. ; 
comments  of,  on  Jay's  import- 
ance, with  general  eiprcseiou  of 
admiration  for  admin  istrati-ve 
systcDi,  58. 

Paine,  Senator  Elijah:  213. 

Palfrey,  John  Gorham:  accountable 
for  "Home  Depart  meu  t  "  incon- 
gruity  (1849),  280-281. 

Parliament:  gains  control  of  Cabi- 
net, 2;  undeveloped  under  Henry 
III,  10;  increasing  power  of,  in 
fourteejith  century,  10-11;  sub- 
missive to  Crown  and  Privy 
Council,  11;  increasing  strength 
of,  under  Stuarts,  12-13,  16; 
steps  of  Long,  to  control  King. 
I3-15.  23;  auspicious  of  inner 
councils,  21-22;  mechanism  of. 
in  controlling  King  adjusting 
itself.  22  ff. ;  House  of  Commons 
gaining  direeticm  of,  ttiraugh 
Cabinet,    24  S.      See    Houm  of 
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Ck>mmoxi8,  supra;  <iUo  following 
topic 

Parliamentary  Government:  origins 
of  I  in  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
eentaries,  11,  15  if.;  development 
of,  in  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
oentnries,  12,  22  if.;  directive 
forces  of,  with  Whigs,  26;  ma- 
turing of  system  of,  in  nineteenth 
century,  12,  36  if.,  39-44;  influ- 
ence of  reform  measures  (1832) 
on,  37;  Macaulay  on,  38;  no  in- 
fluence of,  in  United  States 
(1775-1789),  42-43.  See  Cabinet, 
English;    Parliament,  suprtL 

Parsons  vs.  United  States  (1896) : 
cited,  381,  note  29. 

Patent  Office:  suggestions  to 
transfer,  from  State  Depart- 
ment (1830),  173;  organisation 
(1812)  of,  257-258;  project  to 
place  under  Home  Department 
(1816),  261,  264,  note»;  Judge 
Woodward 's  suggestion  ( 1 824 ) 
as  to,  267;  J.  Q.  Adams's  view 
(1825)  of,  270;  Polk's  sugges- 
tion (1845)  as  to,  274;  B.  J. 
Walker's  plan  (1848)  for,  278; 
aids  farming  interests,  309  fF. ; 
origin  and  development  of  the, 
309-313;  superintendent  of  agri- 
cultural affairs  in  the,  322. 

Patents,  Commissioner  and  Super- 
intendent of,  309  ff. 

Patronage:  correspondence  of  E. 
Everett  and  J.  McLean  on,  220; 
in  Post-Office  Department,  239; 
increase  of,  basis  of  some  opposi- 
tion to  Interior  Department 
(1849),  280,  286;  in  England, 
297. 

Paullin,  Charles  O. :  contributes  to 
administrative  history  of  the 
Navy  in  the  Bevolutionary  epoch. 


64;  use  of  "  concentrative, " 
201,  note>;  characterization  of 
B.  Morris,  203;  quoted  on  pro- 
ject (1786)  of  a  Marine  Depart- 
ment, 206;  quoted  on  naval 
affairs   (1794  ff.),  210,  212. 

Penn,  William:   222. 

Pennsylvania  Oasette  (1781): 
quoted  on  plan  of  council,  60. 

Pennsylvania  Packet  (1781): 
quoted  on  plan  of  council,  59-60. 

Pension  Office:  R.  J.  Walker's 
plan  (1848)  for,  278. 

Pepys,  Samuel  (1633-1703) :  usage 
of  term  "cabinet,"  15;  Diary 
reference  (1664)  to  T.  Neale, 
223. 

Percy,  Lord  Eustace:  on  Privy 
Council  under  Tudors,  20,  note  22. 

Peterborough,  Earl  of  (Charles 
Mordaunt)   quoted   (1711),  17. 

Peters,  Richard:  299. 

Phelps,  Hon.  John  E.:  objects  to 
new  cabinet  officer  (1862),  333. 

Philadelphia:  seat  of  Bevolutionary 
postal  administration,   227,   228. 

Pickering,  Timothy:  in  J.  Adams's 
Cabinet,  137;  helps  to  name  the 
frigates,  208;  naval  affairs 
under,  210,  211;  letter  urging 
G.  Cabot's  acceptance  of  naval 
Secretaryship  quoted,  216;  in- 
structed as  Postmaster-General 
by  Washington,  234;  his  distinc- 
tion, 236. 

PIERCE,  FBANKLIN  (1853- 
1857) :  Cabinet  of,  commented 
on,  178,  183;  regard  of,  for  C. 
Cushing,  178;  member  of  U.  S. 
Agricultural  Society,  319. 

Pinckney,  Charles:  in  accord  with 
B.  Sherman's  theory  (1787)  of 
the  executive,  67;  views  of,  as 
to  council  of  revision,  69-70,  75, 
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86,  90,  note";  "Outline''  of, 
and  first  Buggc»tion  of  adviaory 
council,  74;  favors  President 
advising  with  principal  officers, 
75;  doubts  of,  regarding  Ells- 
worth's plan  of  council,  75*76; 
seconds  plan  of  G.  Morris,  76, 
90-91 ;  Oh»ervaiion»  of,  cited  and 
quoted,  90  ff.,  254-255,  370;  two 
differing  title-pages  to  pamphlet 
of,  90,  note  ^ ;  comments  on  con- 
ciliar  plan  of,  90 ff.;  usage  of 
term  ''cabinet  council"  by,  91 
ff.,  136,  370;  familiarity  of,  with 
traditions  of  British  history,  92, 
note<«;  proposal  of,  to  allow 
executive  to  demand  opinions  of 
Supreme  Court  Judges,  129;  in 
favor  (1787)  of  Home  Depart- 
ment, 254-255. 

Pinkney,  William:  resignation 
(1814)  as  Attorney-General,  162- 
163,  note  8;  correspondent  of  Sir 
J.  Sinclair,  299. 

Pitt,  William  (the  younger): 
Prime  Minister  in  modern  sense, 
31  ;  period  of  Ministry  of,  32, 
note  ^^ ;  English  Board  of  Agri- 
culture (1793  ff.)  established 
under,  297. 

Piatt,  Senator  Orville  II.:  objec- 
tions (1888)  of,  to  raising  rank 
of  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  so  increasing  size  of  Cabi- 
net, 335-338,  passim. 

Plumb,  Senator  Preston  B. :  on 
Secretaryship  of  Agriculture 
(1888),  337-338. 

Political  Class  Book  (1831)  by  W. 
Sullivan:  quoted  on  Home  De- 
partment,   273,    note  *^. 

POLK,  JAMP^S  K.  (1845-1849): 
theory  of  executive  (1848)  of, 
67;   influence  of  Madison's  view 


of  the  Attomey-Oeneralship  on, 
162;  on  organisation  of  the 
Attorney-General's  Office 
(1845),  176;  on  casual  absences 
of  cabinet  officers  from  duties  in 
Washington  (1845),  176177; 
his  lapse  of  memory,  177,  note 
ss;  influence  of  Jackson  over, 
274;  Cabinet  of,  carefully 
chosen,  275;  signs  bUl  (1849) 
for  Interior  Department,  285; 
Diary  of,  quoted  (1848)  on  prac- 
tice of  written  opinions,  383; 
evidence  of,  on  number  of  cabi- 
net meetings  (1845-1849),  383, 
note  S3;  friendship  of,  for  Vice- 
President  Dallas,  385,  387,  note 
40;  invites  outsiders  (but  not 
Vice-President)  into  cabinet 
meetings,  385. 

Pollnitz,  Baron:  correspondent  of 
President  Washington,  295-296. 

Poore,  B.  P.:  estimates  number  of 
agricultural  societies  on  books 
(1860)  of  U.  S.  Agricultural 
Society,  305,  note  22;  character- 
izes agriculture,  321,  note*-; 
statement  of,  cited  regarding 
U.  S.  Agricultural  Society  (c. 
1865),  341;  his  "History  of 
Agriculture"  (1866),  341;  ac- 
count of  last  meeting  of  U.  S. 
Agricultural  Society  (1881), 
341  ff. 

Population:  growth  (1830)  of, 
172;  J.  Q.  Adams's  comment 
(1821)  on,  266;  importance  of 
western  movement  of,  293,  305; 
increase  of,  helpful  in  enforcing 
need  of  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture   (1S62),  334. 

Porter,  David:  247. 

Postmaster-General  (American): 
admitted  (1829)  to  Cabinet,  152, 
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220,  232,  244,  245,  249  ff.,  370- 
371;  comments  on  salary  (1907) 
of,  157;  (1853),  163;  (1827), 
240  [»ee  Table  A,  Appendix, 
396];  sixth  member  of  Cabinet, 
218;  origins  of  office  of,  220- 
228;  subject  to  President's 
direction,  233,  378;  reports 
(1790)  to  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  234;  origin  of  annual 
report  of,  235-236;  development 
of  office  (1789-1828)  of,  243; 
comments  on  office  of,  244  if., 
249 if.;  J.  McLean's  brief  ser- 
vice as,  under  Jackson,  245; 
comparison  of,  with  English 
Postmaster-General,  251-252. 

Postmaster-General  (British): 
origins  of  office  of,  220-221; 
Cotton  and  Frankland  in  office 
of,  224;  quotation  regarding, 
from  Act  of  1710,  225;  admitted 
into  Cabinet  for  first  time 
(1830),  251;  might  be  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  (1866 
ff.)»  2^^;  comparison  of,  with 
American,  251-252. 

Post-Office,  Colonial:  origins  of, 
221-222,  229;  Neale's  efforts 
for,  222  ff.;  succeeding  arrange- 
ments of,  224-226. 

Post-Office,  Constitutional  Ameri- 
can (1774) :  W.  Goddard's  work 
for,  226-227. 

Post-Office,  Continental  (1775- 
1789):   227-229. 

Post -Office,  Federal  (1789  ff.): 
temporary  arrangements  (1789- 
1794)  of,  unsatisfactory,  230- 
231 ;  permanent  establishment 
(1794)  of,  231;  comments  on 
legal  phraseology  concerning, 
231-232,  373;  re-organization 
(1872)    of,    232;    Washington's 


conception  of,  234;  conditions 
of,  under  McLean,  239  ff . ;  sug- 
gestion to  place  (1816)  in  Home 
Department,  261,  264,  note^s; 
similar  suggestion  (1824),  267. 

Post-Office  Department  (Ameri- 
can): law-officer  for  the,  189; 
reflections  on  characterizations 
of  the,  in  the  statutes,  231-232, 
373 ;  theory  of  the,  234-235,  373, 
note  1^ ;  surpluses  of  the,  com- 
mon (1789-1834),  239,  noteS9. 

Post-Office  Department  (British) : 
officers  in  the,  prohibited  from 
interfering  at  elections,  233. 

Posts,  Master  of  the:  221. 

President:  single  officer  approved, 
52,  75;  P.  Webster's  conception 
of,  62;  theories  of  the  office  of, 
in  the  Convention  (1787),  66-68; 
intended  to  be  independent  of 
Congress  and  responsible,  84, 98 ; 
administrative  power  of  the, 
clearly  in  view,  97;  appointing 
power  of  the,  97-98,  note  i,  101 ; 
ideal  of  confidence  between  the, 
and  principal  officers  (1789), 
98-99;  appoints  national  treas- 
urer, 102;  requirements  of  the, 
119;  circumstances  uniting  the, 
with  the  principal  officers,  123; 
not  to  be  advised  by  Supreme 
Court  Judges,  128-129;  office  of 
the,  '*a  splendid  misery,"  145, 
note  81;  influence  of  the,  on  the 
succession,  145;  McJjean's  con- 
ception of  the  office  of  the,  149- 
150;  travellers'  comments  on  the 
office  of  the,  150  ff. ;  succession, 
in  the  office  of,  191-195;  ideals 
underlying  the  office  of,  dis- 
cussed, 379  ff. ;  relation  of  the, 
to  Vice-President  in  matter  of 
counsel,  387;   Johnson's  defence 
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of  tha  ideals  of  tbe  oflim  of, 
392  393 ;  aulary  of  the,  396 
(Table  A.);  pcrquiBitra  of  the, 
398-399.     See  Biecutive,  Ameri- 

Prejidency  of  the  Vnitfd  Slate* 
(The),  by  A.  B.  Woodward: 
quoted,  146147;   ciled,  288. 

PrestoD.  Seoalor  W.  C:  theor; 
(1S4S)   of  preeidentiol  office,  67, 

Prioe,  I>r.  Richard:  56, 

Prime  Miaister:  fuBctiona  of,  3, 
36;  modem  conceptioD  of,  31; 
ussEB  of  phrase  (1878),  aad 
reoognition  of,  in  order  of  pre- 
cedoBce  (1906),  158,  Dote» 

Priuvipal  Officers:  considered  as 
"  const  itatiocal  Bdviseni,"  5, 
140,  379,  389  ff.;  ideal  of,  as 
assistaols,  47-18,  78,  85  ff.,  107, 
110,  118  ff.,  122,  125  fl.,  378, 
393 ;  should  assist  in  appoint- 
meots,  62,  86 ;  appointed  b; 
Preaidpnt,  68-69;  advisory  fuuc- 
tions  of,  75  ff.;  IredeH'e  view 
(1788)  of,  87-88;  G.  Mason  and 
G.  Clinton  (17S7)  predict  conn- 
eil  of  state  from  combination  of, 
89-90;  C.  Pincknej'a  prediction 
and  viens  of  a  Cabinet  Council 
of,  90-94.  136,  370:  assumed  by 
Constitution,  92,  119;  shonld  be 
in  Cabinet  (1787),  93,  note"; 
tenure  of  office  of,  97;  removal 
of,  98,  140,  381,  note",  382, 
391  ff.;  poofldenre  between,  and 
President,  98-99.  I3S,  140,  182, 
378,  387,  391  ff.;  four  (1789) 
provided,  97ff.;  Washington's 
principles  in  appointing,  110- 
111;  factors  making  for  combi- 
nation of,  119  ff.;  qualifications 
of,  H4i45,  214;  auggwtioa  that 


the;  sit  either  in  H.  of  B.  or 
Senate,  1S3,  154;  salaries  (1907) 
of,  157;  (1853),  163,  178;  (Ste 
Table  A,  Appendix,  396);  Mnae 
of  subordination  to  President, 
182,  378;  burdensome  duties  of, 
256-260,  pattim;  joint  plan 
(1816)  of,  for  Home  Depart- 
ment, 261 :  letter  of.  to  W. 
Lowndes  quoted,  262;  states  from 
which  choice  of,  tuu  been  made 
(1789-1909),  399ff.  See  under 
titlee  of  rariouB  departments 
and  headshipa. 

Privy  Council  (American):  ideals 
(1787)  of  an.  72-73,  88;  reriaed 
title  of  G,  Morris's  eooneil  of 
state,  77;  historic  usage  and  sig- 
Diflcaoce  of  phrase.  78  ff..  82.  92- 
93,  95  96,  369;  advisory  body  to 
colonial  and  state  ^vemors,  T9 
ff. ;  modes  of  selection  of,  80 ; 
composition  of.  doubtful,  81; 
unlike  English  institntion,  81-8S. 

Privy  Council  (British)  :  origins 
of,  2,  11  ff.;  its  effeciiveneas 
under  Tndots  (14851603),  1!, 
19-20;  predecessor  of  modern 
English  Cabinet,  11;  differen- 
tiated from  Cabinet  Council,  16, 
17;  Roger  North 'a  explanation 
of  relation  of.  to  Cabinet  Conn- 
cil,  18-19;  divisions  of,  under 
Edivard  VI  and  succenois,  SO, 
21 ;  unmanageable  under  Charlse 
II,  21-22;  attempt  to  revive 
authority  of,  under  Anne,  SS; 
Hallam  on,  36-37;  Sir  W.  Tem- 
ple's scheme  (1679)  for,  22,  45; 
belated  institution  (1787),  93; 
Wedderbum  'a  invective  before 
committee  of  the,  226. 

Froccedingt  of  tlie  I9lh  Atmuat 
Meeting  of  the  V.   S.  Agnad- 
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tuna  Society  (1881) :  cited  and 
analyzed,  341  if. 
Public  Lands.    See  Territorial  Ex- 
pansion. 

Quincj,  Josiah:  arraignment 
(1813)  of  Madison  Cabinet,  147 
if.;  reflections  on  incident,  149- 
150. 


Bandolph,   Edmund:   learns  of 
Madison's    plan    of    council    of 
rerision,  69;  Resolutions  (1787) 
of,  69 ;  fear  of  appointing  power^ 
70;  his  council  of  revision  taken 
up  by  the  Conyention,  75;    ap 
pointment  of,  as  first  Attorney 
General    (1789),    114-115,    118 
119;  favored  by  Madison's  influ 
ence,  114;  claims  of,  for  position 
114-115;  resignation  of,  refused 
118;  not  present  at  first  recorded 
cabinet  meeting,  125;  present  at 
other  meetings,  125-126;  dismis- 
sal from   Cabinet    (1795),  130; 
reflections     (1790)     of,    on    his 
position,  159. 

Randolph,  John:  remarks  on  Cabi- 
net (1806),  138-139;  theory 
(1803)  of  place  of  advisers  in 
government,   142. 

Removal  of  Deposits:  103. 

"Report  on  Manufactures,"  by  A. 
Hamilton:  cited  and  quoted,  349. 

''Report  on  Public  Credit,"  by  A. 
Hamilton:  cited,  122. 

Rereeby,  Sir  John  (1634-1689): 
cited  on  usage  of  ''cabinet," 
15;  Memoirs  of,  44. 

Residence  requirement:  of  Vir- 
ginia Attorney-General,  107;  at- 
tempt to  enact  law  (1814)  con- 
cerning,   for    federal    Attorney- 


General,  162;  exacted  of  R. 
Rush,  163;  Jackson  in  favor  of, 
173;  Polk's  exaction  of,  from 
cabinet  associates  (1845  if.),  176- 
177;  Gushing  held  to,  177; 
growth  of  ideal  of,  178. 

Revision  of  Stotutes  (18731874) : 
as  affecting  Departments  and 
headships,  104-105,  231-232,  289, 
373;  general  objects  of,  373-374. 

Revolutionary  War:  enforced  need 
of  naval  administration,  199, 
204;  hindrance  to  postal  admin- 
istration, 227-228;  relation  of 
western  movement  of  population 
to,  293. 

Rhea,  John:   149. 

Rhode  Island:  conunissions  naval 
vessels,  199 ;  starts  movement  for 
continental  naval  organization, 
199-200. 

Rhodes,  James  Ford:  quoted,  183, 
note^s;  dependence  on,  184, 
note  »o. 

Richardson,  Hon.  William:  364. 

Richmond,  Fifth  Duke  of  (Charles 
Gordon-Lennox) :  first  English 
Postmaster-General  in  Cabinet 
(1830),  251,  notew. 

Roads:  G.  Morris's  provision 
(1787)  for,  254;  administrative 
division  for  national,  suggested 
(1816),  261,  262;  another  sug- 
gestion (1824)  for  federal  ad- 
ministration of,  267.  See  Inter- 
nal Improvements,  supra. 

ROOSEVELT,  THEODORE  (1901- 
1909)  :  appearance  under,  of  term 
'^Cabinet"  in  federal  law 
(1907),  6,  156  ff.,  376;  signs 
bill  (1903)  for  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  appointing 
Secretary,  346,  358,  360;  formu- 
lates   demand    for    new   depart- 
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ment  (1901),  352,  355;  BHalrKie 
of  portion  of  mesaage  of,  3.5G- 
357;  conclusion  of  tenn  of,  393. 

Bunan,  Senator  John:   273. 

BuSin,   Edmunil:   317. 

Bush,  Richard:  leqnired  as  Attor- 
□ey-Geoeral  (1S14-18IT)  to  re- 
side at  seat  of  guvpntment,  163. 
165;  reflections  of,  on  English 
Attorney-General  (1S18)  in 
Memoranda,  181,  188;  (loee  not 
sign  plan  (1816)  for  Home  De- 
jinrtment,  361  -,  remarks  on  Home 
Dopaftment  project  (1825-1826), 
269  B. ;  correspondent  of  Sir.  J. 
Binclair,  299. 

Butled^e,  John:  favoia  B.  Sher- 
man's theory  (178T)  of  ezecn- 
live,  67;  follomi  C.  Plnckney-s 
view  as  to  council  of  revision, 
ij9-7a.  75,  86;  favor«  executive 
adcising  with  principal  officers, 
75;  chKirmaa  of  Committee  of 
Deua,  77. 


St.    Clair's   expediti 
126. 


123,    125- 


Salaries:  comments  on,  157,  159, 
163,  169-170,  173  ff.,  175,  note", 
178,  201,  227,  240,  247,  250,  283, 
333,  371-372.  See  for  cbangw 
in  salariM  of  President,  Vice- 
Preaident,  and  principal  offlcors 
(17S9-1909)  Table  A,  Appendii, 
306;  al'o  Note,  pp.  397-398,  tor 
the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of 
State   (1909-1911). 

Salmon,  Professor  Lucy  M.;  on 
appointing  power,  9S,  note  '. 

Sanford,  Nathan:   262. 

Sartrent,  Nathan :  evidence  of,  on 
McLean  appointment  (1829)  to 
Supreme  Court,  245  ff. 


Science  and  Art:  saggestiona  (1824, 
1825)  to  place  nnder  Home  De- 
part meat,  267,  268. 

Secretariat  (American) :  orignul 
ideal  of,  361,  370-371,  374;  Iat«r 
aspects  of,  371  ff. 

Secretaries  of  DepartmeDts: 
titled  by  castom  to  cabinet  rank, 
6,  214-215.  217,  218.  284  ff..  292, 
323  ff.,  3.12  ff.,  334  ff.,  34«,  354, 
356.  359.  362  ff.,  375  377,  pauim. 

Secretary  of  colony:  in  governor '■ 
council,  81, 

Sedgwick,  Tfaeodoiv:  47. 

Setden.  John  (1584-1654):  onmagv 
of  "cabinet,"  15, 

Senate:  appointing  power  of, 
85:  ihare  of,  in  foreign  affairs 
and  treaty  maJcing,  85 ;  ineffec- 
tive sa  intimaie  council  of  advice, 
85,  121  ff.,  12S;  commiHee  of, 
arranges  (1789)  jodiciol  catab- 
liahment,  105;  conDrms  Washiag- 
ton  'a  appointments,  117-118, 370; 
reception  of  Washington  sad 
Knoi  by,  121-122;  standing  rule 
of,  quoted,  1S2 ;  defeata  resi- 
dence requirement  bill  (1814), 
162;  bill  to  readjust  Altomey- 
Generalahip  (1830)  before,  173- 
174;  fails  to  ratify  Cushing's 
appointment  to  Supreme  Court, 
183;  originates  law  (1792)  of 
succession,  192;  enlightened  by 
Jefferson  as  to  Mediterranean 
commerce.  207 ;  ratifies  peace 
with  Algiers  (1796),  208;  p&ises 
bill  for  Navy  Department,  213; 
ratifies  appointments  of  0.  Cabot 
and  B.  Stoddett,  216-217;  atti- 
tude of,  toward  postal  arrange- 
ments (1769),  229-230;  ratifla 
Osgood's  appointment,  230;  rati- 
fies McLean's  appointment 
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(1841),  237;  diBConrtesj  toward, 
244;  requests  report  from  Madi- 
son on  Indian  affairs  (1815), 
259;  Crawford's  report  (1816) 
to,  259-260;  results  of  Macon's 
resolution  passed  by,  260  ff.; 
failure  of  plan  for  Home  De- 
partment before,  261-263;  B.  J.- 
Walker's plan  of  Interior  De- 
partment before,  281  ff . ;  ratifies 
Ewing  's  appointment  ( 1 849  ) , 
285 ;  interest  of,  in  Washington 's 
plan  for  board  of  agriculture, 
302;  debate  in,  on  biU  (1862) 
for  Department  of  Agriculture, 
332  ff. :  confirms  N.  J.  Ck>lman  's 
appointment  (1889),  339;  bills 
in,  for  ninth  department,  357 ;  re- 
cognizes  Labor,  358;  hears  letter 
of  8.  Gkimpers  against  arrange- 
ment of  Department  of  CSom- 
merce  and  Labor,  359;  Vice- 
President  not  a  member  of,  389 ; 
created  by  Constitution,  390. 
See  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
supra. 

Senate,  President  of:  in  Ells- 
worth's plan  of  advisory  coun- 
cil, 75,  386-387;  in  revised  plan 
of  G.  Morris's  council,  77; 
Judge  Woodward 's  comments 
on,  146;  government  (1881) 
without,  194.  See  Vice-Presi- 
dent,  infra. 

Seybert,  Adam:  recommends  Home 
Department  (1812),  258  ff.; 
Monroe's  letter  to,  quoted,  258. 

Sheridan,  Richard  B.:  297. 

Sherman,  Roger:  theory  of  execu- 
tive of,  67;  discusses  council  of 
appointment  (1789)  with  J. 
Adams,  73;  favors  advisory 
council,  74-75. 

Short,  William:   255. 


Sidgwick,  Professor  Henry:  gen- 
eral obligation  to,  404. 

Simmons,  Senator  James  F.: 
remarks  on  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 333-334. 

Sinclair,  Sir  John:  originator  of 
British  Board  of  Agriculture 
(1793  ff.),  297  ff.;  ideals  of,  and 
influence  on  Washington,  297- 
303,  passim. 

Skinner,  John  Stuart:  editor  of 
''American  Farmer,"  316-317, 
note  »•. 

Slavery:  bureau  for,  suggested, 
267. 

Smith,  Caleb  B.:  recommends 
(1861)  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 
329-330. 

Smith,  Joseph  L.:  317,  note^o. 

Smith,  Melancton:  idea  of  council 
of  appointment  (1788),  73. 

Smith,  Hon.  William,  of  S.  C: 
favors  national  navy,  137-138, 
209. 

Smith,  Professor  W.  Roy:  quota- 
tion from  South  Carolina  as  a 
Royal  Province,  on  colonial  prac- 
tices, 133-134. 

Smithson,  James:  404. 

Smithson  Bequest:  sought  (1841- 
1842)  for  agriculture,  316,  317. 

Smithsonian  Institution :  relation 
of  Cabinet  to,  403-404. 
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